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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Go. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, 

Boiling Kiers, 

Washers, Squeezers, 

Chemie and Sour 

Rusden Patent 

Continuous Chainless 

Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 

Dyeing Machines, 

Open Soapers, 

Blanket Washers, 

Color Kettles, 

Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 


Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
lenders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalied for 


Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C,, Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Ypen Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
J. S. Patent, January 15th, 1g01. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 


Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins——less reaming. 


Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. , 





Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOrt 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 





Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No 
reduction in speed. - A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, | SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, © | INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

DRAWING FRAMES, | FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, | SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


. ) Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton n Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


= | caf 
ea < ed 


The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, . .. S&S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, | Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, || Reels, 

Combers, | Looms, 

Railway Heads, _ Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, 1 Quilling Machines. 
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In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., Lowett. Mass. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, southern Act., chartotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear au Hosiery 


Plain, Single 

a Lever or with 

Welt, Slack Course 

shows our ] c and Automatic 

Slackening Device 
for Welt. 


i be a ita Improved Meas- 
Improved ! NG raed i ae a evinr Basie, “by 


The illustration 


actual length knit. 

, = Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 

- ’ ks | )) \=\ ches, inclusive, 

High Speed PU arm | iis "Oy on 
pet p nee inch. 

| 1 \ i “a Pt ee 5 a R 1} y 


Number of Feeds, 
. a " > pic iS. four to 12, accord- 
. aa § “ee = ing to style and 
Single Uae wy % —_— diameter of ma- 
5 chine. 
4 | Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 
Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc, 


; Te | We build 

Ribbed | ease : Loopers, 
i Ribbers and 

other Ma- 


Underwear ) 2 chinery for 


Knitting 
Mills 


‘ a> | a ss a: As well as 

Machine ee me cae 
fee. Bb | A Complete 
for making ladies’ —_ ™ | — — * Ded Line 0 Full 
and gents’ ribbed 1 a ae Antomatic and 
underwear, union aren . 1-8 Automatic 
suits, ete., plain ae - en oT AEE" wa i Seamless 
and shaped. : i oe Hosiery 
| * age Machinery. 


Lever 


Le ee ree) 


ie. S 
ao i ea 


Automatic 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 
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PLAN OF NOSMUITH COMMBERS 


SCALE ‘4""—1 FOO 


1 Sliver Lap Machine. 1 Ribbon Lap Machine. 
1 Set of 6 Nasmith Combers 6 Heads Each 10 1-2" Lap. 


PRODUCTION from 4200 to 5000 Ibs. per week set of 6 


Nasmith Combers 10%" lap as against 
2600 to 2800 Ibs. per week on 8 Heilmann Combers 834" lap. 


SAVINGS: = He ...... SAVING 


Double the Production “orstarie’ Better Quality 











e—— — se WUE cing aac are 
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iver rs 
BROT r% 
KSSN\I Osen EADS 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, 


AGENT FOR 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

TEXTILE MACHINERY and NASIIITH’S PATENT COPCIBER. 
Send for Catalogues. 186 Devonshire Street, Boston, lass. 
FULL LINE OF PARTS CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


“Does This Interest You ?” 
<OML JO peRolsuy suIyoeW YANO, 
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Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 


Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 


engaging the warp 


in such a way that 


the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 
from the comb, thus giving 
a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 














SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FORs 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Pieking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


oOo & 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Arechbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 

















TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTp. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, ecot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 





GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
oo oe 





JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- 
ing for Cotton. 





JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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HARWOODS MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 


THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 

We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now es universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. 

We have madea careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit's 


fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo, 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. It is today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 


feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements. 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 
We consider our improvements in picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
wide awake manufacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury to the staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in use. Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fact that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There tone been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 


up and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 
feeders. 


THE KERSHAW WEB FEED AND WEB TRAVELER ATTACHMENT. 


Where the stock being handled in a card room is so low and short that a drawing cannot be made without exces- 
sive twisting, even where the Kemp Positive Geared Traveler is in use on the Apperly Feed, then the Ker- 
shaw Web Feed is the best machine for the purpose ever put on the market. It takes the stock off the first or 


second breaker in a soft web about six inches wide and feeds it to the next card in the best condition for 
further carding. We are sole agents for New England. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up-to-date. 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS 
are called upon to handle. Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship 
money can buy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten ortwelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell 


you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The best is 
none too good and is (he cheapest in the long run, 


Callon us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 









“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS **> FANS 


For WOOL, BELT-DRIVEN 
MOTOR- DRIVEN 

COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 



















Truck Yarn Dryer. 


wee) ee CARBONIZING, . 
Cotton Stoc ial Weel ‘tecie " B LEACH i N Cc, : ain aaa ‘i 
OXIDIZINC, CHROMING and WASHING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 




















IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, 
and Steam Ropeworks. 


Trawl Twine Factories 


wee ei ee On 
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74. X 18 STEAM FINISHING MACHINE 


BUILT BY 
THE PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 
SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 


“THE BEST. WHAT ..1IS.”’ 


Send for Description and Price 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


\(” Whi SOME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all deseriptions of 
swap aee Vannser Tentering and Drying Machines. 
Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


Woolen | Machinery Bi api Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


>a oa ete Sg ir i oe 
— ae CLAN, mee bt) OE Dividing Apparatus. 
sae Se eo Cerf ‘ 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 


a C 7 | 4 FP 
is ek: Gas te ere || Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Ef 6 kd Loa | Winder, &e., &e. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


ae, Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
R. good repair at /ow prices. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 













room is absolutely necessary. 


A: your service if you will 
Cun or write and I will 


Obiice you with information of details and practical results on 


_* 1905, With a business growth to such an extent that more 


| eae and cop winding and other machinery that is manu- 
factured here and 









Ke in touch with the 
requirements 










lways producing 
the work that is 


correct, 


ia nothing yoout 
— isnot satisfactory 
before delivery. 


ky means are used 
to 


anufacture winders, spoolers, warpers, beamers and other 
textile machinery 


a2: to the standard of reputation 


ecured by hard and earnest efforts and guaranted to give 
results satisfactory in every particular. 


ae an 


spre none 


Ob. OO EE EA TTR 
eae 







The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ao ail Providence Machin U0. 





uh} 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


my >) improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


Eliminate 
Guess Work 


Because they have been designed for 
the work by engineers who have mz ide 
a careful stuc ly of textile conditions. 
Becaus e they are adapted to the work, 
they do it better and more economi- 
cally. 


Watson Motor Driven Ventilating 
Fan Outfits are furnished with fans 
of either the straight or curved blade 
types. 
Wound for any voltage. 
ALL SIZES 


WATSON TEXTILE MOTOR DRIVING VENTILATING FAN. 


WATSON TEXTILE MOTORS 
Menutactured THE MECHANICAL APPLIANCE CO., fe<torg;,MiLwauKee, wis. 


*9 N. Y. Office: 39 Cortlandt St. 
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Farrel Foundry@ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 























teen, 








SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 
20 ft. diameter. Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 

Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


oe neers A 
A as! a 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have purchased the Woolen Machinery Business of the 


ATLAS FOUNDRY @ MACHINE CoO. 


of Irvington, N. J. 


‘formerly at Newark and Belleville, N. J.), including all the machinery, tools, drawings, pattertis, 
etc., used in the manufacture of the 


Parkhurst Burr Pickers, Burr Cylinders, Feed Rolls, Atlas Mixing 
Pickers, Hair PicKers, Dusters, Feeders, etc. 


We have also purchased the business of the 


MILLER PRESS @ MACHINE COMPANY 


of Woonsocket, R. I. 











builders of the ‘* Miller’? Rotary Presses. 


The business of both concerns has been transferred to Worcester, where we shall continue to build 
the machines formerly made by them, in connection with our already large line of woolen and cotton 
machinery. 

All correspondence and parts for repairs should be sent to us at Worcester, Mass. 


Curtis @ Marble Machine Co. 


builders of Wool Dusters, Burr Pickers, Wool Pickers, Fearnaught Pickers, Steel Ring Burr Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls, Gigs, Nappers, Single and Double Shearing Machines, Brushing Machines, Wet Roll- 
ing Machines, Tacking Machines, Worsted Pumicing Machines, Dewing Machines, Steam Lustering 
Machines, F. Gessner and Miller Rotary Presses, Flock Cutters, Gas Singeing Machines, etc., ete. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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“STEEL MIXTURE” 
ST ee Te eae] 
1ie)p ce a0n- ae 


S oe ‘a 
bi at 


fF soe 


MA 


NUF’D BY 


MCLEOD & HENRY CO. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED TROY N™ USA 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ° . 


“Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES | 


SAVES 
75% in Labor. 
30% in Winding. 
Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
No Friction. 
No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 
50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE LAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 0 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

















For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk, 
Builders * and Warp Mercerizing. 
ofr * Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, Waste and Rags. 
“ Garments Underwear, Hosie ry and Ca 
Machines “ Sulphur Colors—Raw Stock, Skein and Bostery. 






RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 


CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs _ per batch. 


















SAVES 
50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- | 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 
dition. 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans are con- 





ceded to be the most effective and econom- 


ical Fans for Ventilating, Purifying and Drying 


















They are largely used in 
the best factories, mills and 
institutions, because they force 
out all impurities and draw in 
the pure, health giving air with 
smallest consumption of power. 









TELL US YOUR PROB- 
LEM, AND WE WILL 
TELL YOU HOW TO 
SECURE THE BEST RE- 
SULTS AT THE LEAST 
EXPENSE. 











Unequalled for use in dry 







rooms for increasing the drying 








capacity, and in dye houses for 
expelling the loose steam. No 
more condensation. 





BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS & 
Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. . 
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“0th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, & 

Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. ies 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn | Sie 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth | . 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom | 
Toms,Chroming Oxidizing Machines, 





soc 

We also manufacture Kershaw’s 

Geared Traveler and Improved Web 
2s Feed. 


AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER. iictictbenininiadiitaatai 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(9th AND WESTMORLAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C., Southern sisseantaiaatieens 


AITON MACHINE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


GARDINER C. Sims, President. 100 re Sree 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice President. ° 
ARTHUR S. BEVES, Sec. and Treas. 


Factory, 
HARRISON, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 


Cabling and {nsulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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™ McClellan Oil Purifier 


on ore 
(i 


{TL ALAA 











SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 





MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. I. 


Lessen Your Repairs 


by using pure oil. 


Decrease Your Oil Bill 


by using this device. 


IT PURIFIES-NOT FILTERS. | 
SOLD ON TRIAL. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


One of many testimonials: 

Gentlemen :—The Oll Purifier which you furnished the Centre 
Market in this City about four years ago has done all you claimed 
for it and has effected a saving of at least 50 per cent. in our oil bills. 

The machine bas fully paid for itself, and I cheerfully recommend 
it to all users of oils on Engines. Very respectfully, 

H. BOESCH, 
Sec’y Board of Examiners of Steam Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


PATTERSON, GOTTFRIED & HUNTER, Limited, | 


Machinery, Metals, Hardware, Tools and Supplies, 
146-150 Centre Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 






REPAIRS FOR 


RABBETH | 
SPINDLES | 
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P. @ C. GARNETT, Ltd. 


Ln. Wharfe Works, Cleckheaton (Yorks), England 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


The ‘*Garnett’’ Machine or Waste Opener 
Also The GARNETT Patent Knot-Breaker or Preparer. 


For preparing waste for the Garnett Waste Openers, breaking knots and other hard 
substances, old ropes, bagging, etc. No waste puller should be without this 
most valuable machine which saves the fine clothing of the Garnett Machine. 


Original makers of Garnett or saw-tooth wire, in best Swedish Iron, and Cast 
Steel, with points hardened by electricity. .... Burr Rollers, Breasts for 
Woolen Cards, Lickerin Rollers, Rag Machines. 


Do You Know 


that a machine with no protection from dust 
and grit in the oil holes leading to a bearing is 
headed for the scrap heap? 


DELAY THE DEMISE 


USE 


TUCKER "Sit" CUPS 


POSTAL WILL BRING SAMPLE. 
ww. & cS. F. TUCKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


ee. BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 


Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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The Bell System of 
Humidification 


Produces and automatically maintains throughout the 
year the uniformity of conditions that every textile man- 
ufacturer desires and now finds it so hard to realize. 
These conditions he can never get by squirting steam or 
water into his rooms and trusting to luck. 

The whole trend of modern manufacturing is toward 
trusting more in the machine and less inthe man. For 
this reason all auxiliary apparatus should be as nearly 
automatic as is possible. 

The Bell Humidifier delivers air carrying moisture 
as aqueous vapor, justas it is found in nature, which 
moistens thoroughly and uniformly. jeing SELF- 
REGULATING, it does not keep on moistening when 
further moistening is useless or harmful. 


BELL PURE AIR © COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, eee NEW YORH, N. Y. 
















THE JAGKSON 


BELT-LACER. 


ITS WORK. 




















A5” Belt — tm 
less than 
3 minutes. 


ie The Cost — 
One Cent. 

















_ Larger Belts in Proportion. 
> Catalog. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Formerly the DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO. 
Birdsboro, Pa. and 52 Broadway, New York. 


E. A. Kinsey & Co., Cincinnati, 0.; Charles F. Belsey & Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Coleord Machy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Foreign Agents: Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. ; Wilh, Sonnenson 
Agents: & Co., Malmo, Sweden ; Jean Braun, Moscow, Russia; Teodoro Koelliker, Milan, Italy; J. Lambercier & Co., 
Geneva, Switzerland: R. 8S. Stockivis & Son, Rotterdam, Holland. 


LEER E ed 
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WATER WHEELS, 
a vertical. 


Horizontal an 
ad penstocks. 


{ron Flumes an 
Rotary Fire Pumps- 
centrifug2! Pumps- 

Head Gate Apparatus. 


water wheel Regulators. 
g Mills. 


y Fulling Mill ff 


Combined R’ 
Knit Goods. 


and Washer for 
Endless Felt R’Y Washers 
and Rotary Felling Mills. 


Hammer Falling stocks- 


Dolly Washers- 
crank Fulling Mills. 

Crank Knit Goods Washers. 
wringing and Rinsing Mechs. 


Reel pyeing machines- 
carbonizing Machines- 
Bleaching Machines for 
chioride of Lime and 


de of sodium, 


peroxi 
nsers- 


Dye Tubs and Ri 


wool W ashers- 
g machines- 


Type T 


soapin 
Type S 


Cloth Winders- 


& 


Boston Office, 


70 KILBY 
Ss 
Telephone ee 


New Rotary Fulling Mill 


- Common C 
: Capacity f 
rics. Circular og = acl 


. Extra La 
Large Capacit 
Fabrics. Circular adam 


Write for 
our Special 
Circulars with Large Illust 
strations and 
Full 


Main Office and Works 
9 


ORAN 





Automatic Parallel Rake 
hg aa 


WOOL WASHERS 


Nn 
J 
a, 
A, 
5 
~) 
Q 
Z 
< 
p 
oo 
fz} 
4 

7g 
=< 
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The Most Perfect Wool Washer Made. 


Built By 


The JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, North Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 


| 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


S2 & 84 CEN’IRE S’T., NEW oseR, U.S.A. 


|  edbiees to Print 
| Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
measure. 

Marks piece numbers on 
each package. ‘ 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and Iasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

— of different sizes. 
a Pea Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 

turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MACHINERY 





AND SUPPLIES 
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@The appearance 


€No machinery, ink, paint or powder is required. 


Cotton Goods, Silks, Knit Goods, etc. 
Write for Samples. 

























































of your goods will be greatly enhanced by the use of 


Kaumagraph Trade Mark Stamps 


They are made in all colors, including silver and gold. 
{They are inexpénsive, simple and are speedily affixed to the goods. 


{Will give a clear, uniform impression on all classes of Woolens, 


KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 1560 5th Ave., New York. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., S53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu. 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 


cans. Put it on trial. 


Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 











Best Palen sléam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 
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: — Ea 
THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 


Woonsockel Machine and Pres Lompany 


WOONSOCKET, R. I, 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


PRELIMINARY to the organization of THE 
STIRLING CONSOLIDATED BOILER CO., 
which is about to be formed to succeed to 
and acquire the water tube boiler business 
and plants of 


THE STIRLING COMPANY, Barberton, Ohio 


AND 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
Mansfield, Ohio, 


The Stirling Company begs to announce that 
it has acquired the plant of The Aultman & 
Taylor Machinery Co., and all unfilled orders 
and contracts for boilers. Inquiries for 
Water Tube Boilers of the Stirling & Cahall 
horizontal types are respectfully solicited. 
The effort of THE STIRLING CONSOLI- 
DATED BOILER CO. will be to supply the trade 
with whatever type may be required by it, in 
accordance with the most advanced practice, 
and most improved and well-tested designs. 


THE STIRLING COMPANY, 


Works 


General Offices 
BARBERTON, 0. 
MANSFIELD, 0 lll Broadway, NEW YORK 
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EDWIN BABNES, Vice-Pres, JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building, 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. . « SOLE IMPORTERS OF .. . 


ASA LEHES c& Co., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Siik. . < —* ee a ae Machinery, ete., etc. 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Mak ive eee . one 
Description of Looms, etc. ‘ akers of Every GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 


7 Reels, etc. 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow ° » w 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. 5 JOSHUA KERSHAW & SOX, Roller Skins, ete. 


GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc, | GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 


SAEs Caeee & Geet, Hees 4 _ se i BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins, 
cs N, Hardened anc em pere ee le 8 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, a Pe ane Sptaiontee 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION 


166 DEVONSHIRE STREET (Room 58) BOSTON, MASS. 


Contractors for Concrete Work for Textile Mill Build- 
ings, Dye Houses, Bleacheries, Tanks, Etc. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


WM. FIRTH, Pres. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 


Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vulecanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints,CurledEdg s. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
erack, Warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT- About one. 
half pound perinch diameter, SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, pe: fectly 
round and t'ue. DURABILITY-Su 
perior to any other can. 


Also Manufacturers of 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 


PROVIDENGE, R. !. 


Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in _—— trans- 
mittin rom ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11_ sets. 
John & James Dohson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 
sets Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 


Sinith & Winchester 
Co., so. Windham, Cona., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
<7, Se. Wingham, Conn 
250 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Masé., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bow 
ton, Mass , large number, 
small sizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 
Mille, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. Tere FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on _ recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE tor 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the _ World. 
The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST AWARDS in 


this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “‘T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against Infringers and users of Infringements- 


J.°S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 


North Chelmsford { 
Machine & Supply Co. 














DINSMORE 
Milk 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9—Portable 








Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832. 
Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool 
Openers, Reels and Special Machines from 
Drawings or Patterns. 


WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. 
Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, 


ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, 



















Brushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. Machine. 






NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 





It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Soears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 


finishing processes in textile mills, 
Manufactured by the 
DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 





Ne 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Seaife Water 







O48 6068086846868 09486808 664 68600068 18080008 


Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of theU.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ve B. SCAIFE 3 AHL KS Ht Pittsburgh, Pa. seth cinta iaiaiiainaens 










Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, “Gocuseenaer: 


THOMAS HALTON’S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and € Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. eee eenenee 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N, J. 


Catalogue upon request. a 


TORRANCE MFG. C0., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


TORRANCE, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


L. B. BRAINERD, ', B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 


NEw ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 

DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


el ce ee 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWING | MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


- ht pesionen of | WALPOLE, MASS. ate 


MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 






T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, [MASS. 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rotls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 










Warpers, 
Ballers, 


Beamers, 


And PATENT EXPANSION COPFIBS 
For basins Beamers and Slashers. 



















STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C., ae Atlanta, Ga. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS: 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. [he Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine, 


WORCESTER, * MASS. 








TF ' 


Special attention 
is called to this im- 
eos d Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 









This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 
| address 


CHARLES HART, 
Machinery. | = sedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


FEARNAUGHT PICKER, 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing 








€IRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL comps & Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


Sole Manufacturers of 
G. B. TRADE MARK SPECIALTIES. 


; | SELF-LOCKING SCUTTLE OPENER. 
CAS r-STEEL PINS. Skylight Lift and Skylights. 
1842- 44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, Established 1869. Send for pamphlets. 
Paras Deane. Philadelphia, Penn.| 943-245 N. 47th Street, - NEW YORK. 









Dealer in 


The Best English and American 
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8 1: — * | 101 
SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 

THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


“American Pioneer” 


Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 


ate especially adapted for use in 

Rigid ; TEATILE MILLS 

because the frames will not absorb oil, 

Light consequently lint will not stick to them 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Un- ~ SSiy ; Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


breakable Philadelphia, Pa. 
For sale by supply houses throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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Electrical 
Ohe KR-A Warp Stop-Motion 


ADAPTABLE TO EVERY CONDITION OF WEAVING. 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


But the result of 12 YEARS OF ACTUAL IILL TEST. 
SAF E—-C ERTAIN—- DEPENDABLE 
APPLIED tothe Loom WITHOUT ANY MACHINING. 























Electrodes and Drops removable, assembled to be carried 
to the Drawing-in-Room. Open drops furnished, if de- 
sired. Can be placed on warp after same has been drawn 
into loom. 


CONTACT POINTS ABOVE THE WARP 
completely enclosed by the Drops and PROTECTED 
from LINT and FLY. LINT CANNOT ACCUMU- 
LATE and PREVENT ACTION as in other motions. 

SAFETY FROM FIRES. The K-A MOTION 
requires LESS than an 8-VOLT CURRENT which is 
incapable of igniting the most inflammable material. 

THE COMPOUND ELECTRODE combines both 
Terminals and Guide Rods, so that there is ONLY ONE 
BAR ABOVE THE WARP, giving unrestricted access 
in piecing up. 

ANY SIZE OR WEIGHT OF DROP can be used 
on same ELECTRODE so that by simply changing drops 
the Loom can be adapted for FINE or COARSE WORK. 
NO OTHER MOTION HAS SUCH A WIDE SCOPE. 

The drops may be arranged in three or four banks so 
that a maximum number of drops may be used without 
crowding, adapting the K-A MOTION for HIGH SLAY 


WORK where other motions are inadequate. 
























SIMPLE 





SURE 

The fallen drop 
wedges against the 
Electrode, making a 
positive contact and 
binding it firmly, so 
that it can be detected 
by the weaver’s touch 
when searching for a 
broken end. 

ASURER MEANS 
of DETECTION than 
so-called ‘*Tell Tales.” 

K-A Equipment em- 
braces several varieties 
of Knock-off Device, 
adaptable to any style 
of Loom. 


KIP-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 260 West Broadway, New York. 


Factory Office, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


K-A DROPS formed 
with smooth contours 
without projections or 
recesses so that the yarn 
is never chafed ‘or 
abraded. 

Drops cannot catch 
upon each other and 
prevent action as in 
other motions. 

Light or heavy drops 
can be used with equal 
efficiency. 















Write for descrip- 


tive literature. 
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r 7 Entire ‘Outfits for ‘New Mills, or. small and odd 
AN . I items that that you don’t know just where to 


obtain, can be found at the 


smenconeesc ” IN Mill Supplies. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 
FALE RIVER, MASS. 


=z. kis. TEBBETsS « CoO., 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


Thread of any description 
and Slik made from one piece, 


up to6"longands dia, 

We arelocated in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


rine SI INDLES, 
W For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 


Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


Garland scnaiaetaen ana 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 


Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, — Banding, _ Winders, Doublers. 

s Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery 
Pickers, Etc. Special Machinery. : , 


Loom Harnesses, 


Our new catalogue, just issued, contains 


381 cuts, including full size cuts of all 
m - kers in common use, and gives 


= most complete description of loom The a a N. Smythe Co. 
pickers ae Jug straps Ss 

iWiahuntom * rn 23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 
GARLAND MFG. CO. 
a Loom Picker é Specialties, 


Paper 


Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 


Manillas, SilK Papers, 
and 


Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 


JOHN B. DEWSNAP & CO. -_ 2 CEDAR, STREET 


IMPORTERS OF HICH cRADE OLIVE oiLs 


Especially for the Textile Trade. Yellow and Green Olive Oil, also Olive Oil Foots. We guarantee all our oils Pure 
Olive Oil, 


Samples and guotations furnished on request 
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buacune ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘2% 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY = _ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


ee ee e J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
MAILS. @| REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


5 AVO GR AN Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
Cleans Wool, Floors, Aaything. CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. Sel°,4s8ents 


for America 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Have you seenthe NEW PROTECTOR 
for PIN TICHETS ? 


Its the Niagara dein —. 


and = = ae device for pr —_ oe = a yA — 
Pe gers. Prote cts the npl ut 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 


Their Cost aad 
rm ~ 
ln Freight. KY 'CHAPTEE BROTHERS COMPANY, 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}}5. 


Shaw’s “‘Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Parkhurst Burr Pickers 


Cock Spur Feed Roll Mixing Pickers 
Steel Ring Double Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Single Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Cylinders 


Self Feeds for Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, ete. 


Mill and Machine Brushes, for Textile, Paper Mills. 


The Brown Cotton Gin Co., New London, Conn. 


Established 1846 Catalogue on Application. Incorporated 1869 
Edward T. Brown, Pres. and Treas. George T. Brown, Sec. and Asst. Treas. 


The “ SPECIAL” 
WARREN a 
a ie SOA re Established 1870 


Incorporated 1890 
Crown, Mfg, Co., 


White Oil, BOSTON 
MASS. 


Sizings, Brown Oil, 


Softeners, Green Olive and 


and Dressings, Bleachers’ TRY 
For Cotton Chip 
Soaps. THEM 


WOOL SCOURERS 


and Wool. 
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Ghe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6,1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. 


a PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 












This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circuiation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 1n Labor. Makes No Waste Whatever. No Friction on the Material, 
Requires but Little Power to Operate, 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing In its Natural Condition. 


Built 


pte American Dyeing Machine Co., office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


_ | “Dyeing Machine 
Smith, Drum @® Co. U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


















JOHN W. FRIES 


WINSTON ~ SALEM,N.C. 





Dyeing Machinery Dyes Raw Stock 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS OP 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 














The Machine may be seen in operation by 
ae applying to the American Agents. 
Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, ‘Underwear, Raw 


| ser a Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., ve o 
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SEVERIN HEUSCH, Aachen, Germany, 


Specialist in the Manufacture of 


Spirals and Ledger Blades for Shearing ene 
of all kinds. The oldest Cloth 72 
——S SN Shearing Knife Mfr. in Germany. | 


American Agents Wanted. 


The LANE Patent Steel-Frame 


CANVAS MILL BASKET 


Made of extra cotton duck. Frame of 
round spring steel and guaranteed against 
breakage. Rim bound with leather. Per- 
fectly smooth inside. Light weight, 
strong and durabie. 

There are other special features in Lane 
Baskets to which is due their widely in- 
creasing popularity. Write for price list to 


W. T. Lane & Brother, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Sold by Leading Mill Supply Houses. 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIs’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


DIXON'S @quego— es 
SOLID CRAYONS 


leave no marks after ene Contain no 


aniline dyes. Are made in ELEVEN colors. Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


Circular 120-J and Samples Free. For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 


of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, “Swoncesten, mass.” 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, “‘ano‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Surcaberrara, PENN.” 


TEX TILE MAN UPRPACTURER SS 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 
Undoubtedly Uuquestionable 
sadouprey FT. S$. ROOFIN 


Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. jJ- 
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Ohe Dodge Conveyor 


(PATENTED 








HANDLING COAL AND ASHES AT POWER 
HOUSE OF PENNA. R.R., SO. ALTOONA. PA. 



















A simple, practical conveyor, durable 
and cleanly in operation. Write for 
full information. 


The LinKk-Belt Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH 
Park Bu iding 

















NEW YORK 
49 Dey Street 


CHICAGO 
The Link-Belt Mchy. Co. 














TO USERS OF AUXILIARY POWER. 


THE HUMPHREY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH IS WHAT YOU NEED. 


We also Manufacture Turbine Water Wheels, Rotary Fire Pumps, 
and a full line of Mill Supplies. Correspondence Solicited. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE COMPANY, HEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 















MORRIS 


Catalogue 
and 
Price List 





Most Efficient ana 


Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 
5 Regulation and Noiseless Oper 
ation. Send for Catalogue. 
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Wittiam Setters & Co., tncoren 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 




























and all most approved appliances for the 


. r ne ar 
| | TE “SELLERS” wakcor Transmission of Power. 


» DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS 
other COURLANG ean_cqnal. INJECTORS. POWER ORANES. 



















Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 





CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 







CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 






SALEIM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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THE EVER VARYING CONDITIONS which must be con- 


tended with in textile mills demand a change of speed on many machines and make 


‘Che REEVES” 
Variable Speed Transmission 


gives any speed from fast to slow with the 


it desirable on nearly all. 


most delicate in-between 








graduations. 











Write to-day for catalog. Let us tell you exactly what 
the transmission will do for youand whatit will cost. Let us 
send you a blue print showing how it may be best installed. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 
When in need of pulleys get catalogue of celebrated ‘‘ THE REEVES’ WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS. 














Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, Established 1844, 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Fl ers BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM, J. BUCKLEY) Gunz Mill, Patterson, N.J. 










AND GENERAL MACHIN Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
cialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filin - RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, ete., for Cotton, Silk, 
— of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted Flax, Woolen and Wor-ted Machinery. 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
Restepped and Retopped. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MA&S 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


Por PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING, 







Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 



























New York Branch, 44 ‘Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 


Represented in ihe South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. ©, 













$06060600800080800 


EW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SBSRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
Sievenecsetensbibibeseneteieheedubibenetquesdearernbennenereves 
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“BRETON” OIL, 


as an emollient or softner of wool fibre is without a peer. A 





proof of this, we have the same customers on our books for hits 






oil for over a quarter of a century. This can be easily and 





3 cheerfully verified by the reliable references we can give to any 





? one interested. 





In ordering ‘* Breton,” tell us the kind of goods you make, 





and we will give you appropriate references, and also send 






proper oil, subject to your trial and approval. 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 










REGISTERED 







on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 
mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 
fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 
standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 
hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 
like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 











Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., **¥'9's 


MORRIS & WALES PHILA 









HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS ‘ON 
and 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “vost ccs 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


= Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


meainioniiiom a Filter. 1700 N. i2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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CONVEYING AND COAL 
HANDLING MACHINERY 














Every mill owner knows that his operatives must 
have good air to do good work—it’s not a matter 
of comfort, but one of finance. 








Our sash operating device shifts 1 or roo sash with 
perfect ease. Is simple, self-locking, inexpensive. 







Cable Railways Industrial Railways 
Hoisting Engines Gravity Railways 


Write for Catalog B.V. “ Grab”? Buckets Coal Crushers 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St., N. Y. 
Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. 



















MONONGAHELA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York Office, 120 Liberty St. 
Monongahela, Pa. 












Tentering and 
Drying Machines 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 





Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for Heavy Felt Goods. 
Hot Air Drying and Tentering Machines. 





Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, Whipping Machines, 
Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece Goods, 
Soaping Machines, Wringing Machines, Jigs (Double or Single), Dewing Machines, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, RARITAN, N. J. 


Successors to Henyon Bros. 
Long Distance Telephone. Somerville 40-B,. 
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As a Supplanter. 


This is the only breed of belt you will find at work in our New Mill; it’sa 


‘*“LEVIATHAN” 


built in Philadelphia, and in view of what it has *‘ transmitted” to our Super- 
intendent concerning “transmitting economies,” every other belt in our 
ENTIRE PLANT will be replaced with * Leviathans” as fast as it “ piays out” 

you bet! Our booklet will explain this constantly recurring situation to you, 
Shall we send it? 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
12th AND CARPENTER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Pearl St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


2 Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

S Brooms, Mill aes Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. w&% 2% 


KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


awa" 'and MII Supplies 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUPAOTURERS OF 


PLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 


SER Ds WATCHMAN'S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Manufacture as a Specialty Klein's Portable and Electric, 


U , 
Patent Friction Pulleys, Adjust- A ey : Controls Night 
able Self-Oiling Bearings, Ss % 


\ Watchman. 
Universal Bel — 
niversal Belt Carriers, ns — = 


Improved Clamp CN Allowance made for 
Couplings. ext 


old clocks. 
T. NANZ & CO, 
ae 127 Duane St., N.Y. 
and estimates fnr- 
nished for Ottimg out 


factories complete with every- 


ae oe CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


CHAS. C. KLEIN, Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Ensincer, Millwright and General Machinist, wate — H wi 
, prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Lid, 
Marshall St. below Cambria, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 316 Ba e St., New Ori . 


Established 1836, 


THOMAS BURKHKHARD, 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 494-496 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishin Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willow hofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoday Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs Manufacturer of all kinds of COPPER WORK for DYE 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty HOUSES and PHARMACUBTICAL APPARATUS 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 
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Loose Steam. 










[It is time to think how the loose steam in the 
dye house is to be removed during the cold 
weather that is coming. 





The Berry Wheel! does it most effectually. 
It is also unsurpassed for use in drying. A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 










THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES Oat SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 
AKERS OF HI 


CARD “CLOTHING 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 









451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, - - ° - BOSTON, MASS. 













FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL GRAYONS Maitcutirag 


WAY ? 


PO Th aN OEE 


They are Worth their Cost. | | Rioters aa ear ane 





ill you try our Samples? | NITTING al We a hE ihe 4.‘Street 
LOWELL CRAYON c0., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur’rs eet TRL PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KEEP YOUR &> ON THIS SPACE Re 

a BEREAN ' 
Important to Manufacturers a Gf F 

Manufacturers who want to LIVE. 

Also to those who want to DYE. 

GREENWAOOD WARP 


DYEING MACHINE 


For Sulphur Colors. 


Built by THE HARPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chester, Pa. 
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FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


CLOTH CUTTING MACHINERY 


Adapted to All Textiles ;—COTTONS, SILHS, LINENS, WOOLENS. 
fe 4a Am Made by 


JAMES A. CAMERON, 
Fourth Avenue and Baltie St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEAR SIR :— 

Every manufacturer has his own particular 
problems. If yours happen to be in any way 
related to Cloth Cutting, let me help you solve 
them. That is my business. 

Perhaps your methods are perfect, perhaps 
not. 

You can know all I know for the asking. 

. ee ~ Very respectfully yours, 
MODEI as CLOTH SPLITTER. F JAMES A. CAMERON. 


srocx sence L/S} YEW Bedford Textile 


By Handling Your 


Cases With We Cp ool Day and Evening 
Economy Instruction in... 
Steel 


Tiering PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
Machines AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 

Also Saves aft DESIGNING, KNITTING 


TIME, az CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 
LABOR and 


Damaged Stock 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
Write for 
Deseriptive 
Pamphlet india 
Today, 


Economy Engineering Company,{_ New Bedford Textile School 
adie ra NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








337 | COP SPINDLES AND TUBES 





Amevican Textile Spesaty Mach, 6. 


363-373 Rider Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


(Near 138th St. Station, N. Y.C. R. R.) 


Never Slip 
Cop Spindles 





The prevention of filling 
waste is assured by their 


use. 


guaranteed. 


country 


[2 A saving of an average of 


U. S. Patent Nos. 778,851 and 790,611. 


Already demonstrated by practical tests by a number of representative mills. 


Never Slip Cop Tubes 


Valuable improvements embodied in our new “Never Slip Cop 
Tubes,” if used in combination with our Expanding Cop Spindles 


Longer life to the tubes. 

More marketable looking cops. 
Easier handling by the operatives. 
Better finished product. 

Saving in labor costs 

And in waste and shrinkage. 


Particularly adapted to long cops, and gratifying results ob- 
tained. Ona test of 200 looms in one of the largest mills in the 


$100.00 per day was made. 
SEND FOR PRICES, PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


49 

















Prevents broken cops, 





smashes, waste, imper- 
fect goods and all the 






shuttle troubles with 






cop filling. 
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in handling all kinds of ma- 
terial lays special claim to 
economy of operation. One 








man can control the loading, 






hoisting, conveying and un- 
loading. Obstructions hereto- 





fore considered insurmount- 






able easily overcome. 






Shall we outline plan 
for its application 
to your plant ? 























3 tric Hoist, 3,000 lbs. capacity, 60 feet per minute. 
Tra ais at 600 feet per minute. Installed for the Sayies 
Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. 


UNITED TELPHERAGE DEPARTMENT, 
THE DODGE COAL STORAGE COMPANY. 
PHILADELPHIA—Hunting Park Ave. and P. & R. Ry. PitrsBuRGH—1501-2 Park Bldg. 


NEw YoORK—49 Dey Street. BosTON—164 Federal Street. 
CHICAGO— 39th Street and Stewart Avenue. PORTLAND, ORE.—309 McKay Bldg. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


Is THE 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mineral Oils, Saponifies Perfectly, Odoriess, Pure White and Stainless.’ ] Washes out Perfectly and 
Easily. Great Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for samples, prices and full particulars 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL O1L COMPOUND CO. - - - - — CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


. FOR COTTON, AND 
Elliot Cloth GINGHAM MILLs, Standard of Excellence 


Folder and | ®U®4c#e®!es, print 


WORKS, ETC. 
em ¥.4. & 


Measurer MANUFACTURED BY 
Joetr DRESSINGHW 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54'¢ Hermon St., Worcester, Mass 
PRESERVES BELTS — PREVENTS 


Send for Circular, 
SILK MILE SUPPLIES Sole by progressive dealers or by 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


|| Allentown Reed, Harness 
I. A. HALL & CO. | and Mill Supply Co., 


¢ | Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 
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Reducing Valves 
Pump Pressure Regulators 
Pump Governors 

Belt Shifters 


Rheostat Regulators 
Automobile Engines 

RECULATOR Balanced Valves 
co Damper Regulators 


and other devices for regulating pres- 


sures of steam, air and water. 
BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. Write for our Catalogue. 





























New Lug Strap 


No boring of holes in Pick- 
ing Stick. Positively will 
not burn out. No lost pow- 
er, no stretching. Easily 
adjusted, saves time and 
smashes. 


W.H. Kelley & Co. 


1850 Perkiomen Ave. 
BD win READING, - - PA, 


TRIPLEX BLOCK fi 


SAVE THAT HARD 
WORK 


Life’s too short and too valuable to tug 
and pull at an inferior hoist wasting the 
time of four or five men and wearing 
them all out and possibly injuring some 
one when 


A Triplex Block 


will do the work with one man pulling 
easily. 


Honest Rating 


HAS HELPED TO BUILD UP THE 
ENVIABLE REPUTATION OF 
OUR MOTORS AND GENERATORS 



















Our Form I Motor, built for 3 to 90 H. P. 





Now there’s a dollar reason, too— 
you'll find the saving amounts to a very 
considerable sum in the course of a year. 














WE offer you Expert Advice 
on Electric Drive in 


Textile Mills. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 16 LEADING CITIES. 








Cut down lifting costs with a Yale & 
Towne TRIPLEX, which is to be had 
on trial from almost any machinery 
dealer. 










Ask us for catalog 


5 


containing hoisting 








data of practical use to all mill men, 


YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9-15 Murray St., New York. 
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This Trade Mark on every package, There is only oO N E 
TT 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS. 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Albany Grease 


eS a 
8, Pat, Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. The only information necessary to 
send is pipe connection in bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM 
TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, and give particular part of ma- 


chinery on which the same is to be used, 


Reg, U. 8, P. 


———— 


ns improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and a 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired, 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


GOULDS POWER 
PUMPS 


For EVERY SERVICE 
Containing valuable information about PUMPING is yours for the asking. 
THER GOuLDsS MFG. CO.-, 
Works and Main Offices: SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


16 Murray Street, NEw YORK. 8 Oliver Street, Boston. 
22 No. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 318 Bessemer Bldg., PITTsBuRG. 


SCHUTTE «x KOERTING CO. 


Engineers and Machinists, {2th and Thompsons Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Spray eS eee in a fine Complete 
Humidifying Plants 


For Woolen Mills, Cotton Mills, 
Spinning Mills, Silk Mills, etc. 
We also manufacture Injectors, Blowers, 
Condensers, Syphons, High Class Valves, 
Sulphur Furnaces for Bleaching Purposes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

















f4 341) 








DOMPARISONS 
ARE ODIOUS! 


But not to the Uacuum 
Process Gompany, mak- 
ers of the Zell Dryers 





50 Cell Dryer 





41 Can Dryer 


Drying surtace it 
contact \ ith the 
cloth 






60 yards 





0 yards 












Capacity Equal to 41 cans Equal to 50 cells 








Floor space 7 feet long 43 fect long 








Stuffing Boxes None 82 






Buckets orscoops| None 41 sets 





ro = ; . 
Wear | Cells practically Cans easily dented 
| indestructible 


































Air Valves None 82 



















Drip Pans | None required Must be furnished 
extra 





Piping Two simple con Often long ind 
nections only complicaikd 






Waste Radiating 
Surtiacs About 200 sq. ft. Over 1000 sq. f 








Size of Tlood About7igft.x5ft. About 45 ft. x 6 ft 






Bevel gears cov Spur gears 


ered with bonnets trains uncovercd 











Housing Removable hous- None prov ided 
ing provided 






om n 


Heat near ma- Heats room very Makes roor 
chir coutortably hot 


e little 





Fan Small fan or ex Large fan or cx 
hauster hauster 









Neatness 





Clean and neat Made untidy 
cine 











NotTe&.— The cost of installation, operation and repai: 


decidedly in favor of the Cell Dryer. 









Write tors State Strect. Boston. for 


latest list of users. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 





Without a Green Fuel Econo- 
mizer about $350 out of every 
$1000 spent for coal go rolling 
out the chimney. You can 
easily stop 40 per cent. of the 
money that now goes up in 
smoke by placing an Econo- 
mizer in your boiler plant. It 
will at the same time increase 
the capacity of the boilers 20 to 
4o per cent. and precipitate im- 
purities in the feed water. Send 
for Book “TW,” containing re- 
sults of tests by well-known 
engineers and the names of 
prominent users of this device. 
Ask also for our book on Fans 
for Mechanical Draft and other 
purposes. 


THE 
Green Fuel Economizer 
Company, 
Matteawan, N. Y. 


(Sole Makers in the United States. 
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General Electric Company’ 





19 GOLD MEDALS 19 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Have been awarded by the Superior Jury to the General Electric Company for the excellence of its 
products, for its foremost position in ‘“‘ Progress and Development in the Art’’ and for the 
superiority of its exhibit in the Electrical Department of the Exposition. 


SALES OFFICES IN ‘ ae NEW YORK OFFICE: 
NCIPAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
ALL LARGE CITIES ner E ’ 44 BROAD STREET. 
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This Comber’s Smile Won’t Come Off 


He is happy all the time because he .uses 


J.S. TURNER MFG. Co.’s 
COMB APRONS 


Write us and we will tell you why they give such 


satisfaction. 


All Comb and Roll Work promptly attended to. Special 


attention to repairs. Leather Belting. Leather Aprons. 


398 Middlesex Street, = LOWELL, MASS. 


SolkrTzae’s 


ELASTIC COPPER| ediabmiagtann 
GASKETS BOILERS 


have been used in the 


vatont devble Largest Machine Shops 
Copper gasket with my 
as 


Built by 


WICKES BROTHERS, 
in the world fo any years. W 
Sugeisbe cand andes paniien teaaeeien SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


for flanged pipes, manholes, unions, 

cylinders, etc. Branch Offices at 
Gold Medal, St. Louis Expo- New York 

sition. ane, water and air pipes . 

at St. Louis were packed with 

GOETZE’S METALLIC GAS- Fitwberg 
SETS. Samples and prices upon 

request. ; Chicago 


95-97 Liberty Street. 


45th and A. V. R’y. 
1214 Marquette Blds. 


FREDERICK GOETZE, Bostotye Board of Trade Bldg, 


Denver, Colo. 
723 East 141st St., New York Birmingham, Ala. 
. | Send for Catalogue. 












MILL EQUIPMENT 










$$ 


il a | Weston 


Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work, 





SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 





oe EL ocemecncosen 
e 


: I ; Se ’ ° a 
: A fpa“*4 __ American Tool and Machine Co., . 
; : eRe Bg leh Ste Incorporated 1864, Founded 1845. | . ‘ 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 






E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


SCOPPERSMiTHSsS BADGER’S 
STEAM |p: ie 
yacker | Fire Extinguisher 
KETTLES | as taken tne tead in the United. Staten, 


Guaranteed to ency. After competitive tests, lasting 


It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 





eeiieeniiemeneaats 4 


















more than one week, THE UNITED 
stand 150 lbs. STATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
cold-water test. order for 1,200 of 


—- 1Q THE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADGE R S MOST APPROVED 
perior, to any in Ss 
the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 


Fire Extinguisher Made 





66 Pitts St. 


BOSTON| BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 


STEAM TRAPS 
WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. . 

We manufacture Steam Eureka Fire Hose 
Trage for all dutiss, THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


High and Low Press- 





ures, returning the Con- For use in 
densation back into 


Boiler or Discharging , Cotton Mills, 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 2 W | M {| 
soasaaiialan ; 00 en I $ 
and Factories. 





No Elastic Gaskets, Seamless Woven and 
all Joints Ground RA Rubber lined EUREKA 
Metal and Metal. H COTTON HOSE, has no 

7 equal. Send for circu- 














lar and testimonials. 





» SEND FOR hin dl . Awarded Gold Medal 
aac . at the St. Louis Exposi 
Class A Retura Trap Catalogues A, B and C (Trade Mark.) tion, 1904. 






ALBANY STEAM TRAP CoO. | EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO., 
ALBANY, IN. ¥. 13 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 
FRED’K TOWNSEND, Shes. JAMES i. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


‘THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 

the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 


Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 

Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Bradbury.. 1.00 Technology of Textile Design. 

Chemical Tec ey of Textile Fibres. 
Georgievies ... Severe eg eee ee 

Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Haus- 
brand... steceeeecceecececeecsesees 2.00 is ETE, rec cocaevincinwtenda ty suds te vases aacad 

Silk C aleulator. Ruegg ........-...-...c0s0es-2- 5.00 Part 2 Eta es BEC ERS te 

ee and “yi aste Silk Spinning. — -, Textile Raw M: terials. Zipser ...........-. +... 

ie eee Ce cece cere ceeeeesesesees «.0 4 » So: ‘ : 

Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed ao a ee ae od and # 
Tables, Weight Tables and Other Useful ce vacquarc § Machine, Analyzed an aX= 
Tables icin ee are GUND una dann nuweddde <s skwctsekeuas 

Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable The Textile Fibres. Matthews. Just pub- 
SOU: MEUIIE foiniacdeeaids we ke amlen te cabeacnad) Sea lished 


Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. Waterproofing of Te xtile F abrics. 
S| ESE on ee Ie es. | Yarn 


Posselt ........ 
Textile Calculations. Posselt ..............c00 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon ......... 
Textile Machinery Relating to Weaving. Pos- 


“Mierzinski.. 
and Cloth Calculations. Yates 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. Just published... 1.25 Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). sine 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Nichols ........ 1.50 Cotton Weaving. Marsden ............ccevesece 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay ... weseeeeee.  .00 | Cotton Weaving and Designing. ‘Taylor 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley. ioresie ta .00 Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins.. 5.00 Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey 

kins eiehacng ake Aaa ous <4 pre ack ede an tel etiis ee Practical Cs 


arder. Greer 
Cotton Manual. Broadbent Practical Cotten Calculations. Whitworth .... 
Ooetton Manufacture. Lister ........ccccccosess & Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt ...... 3. The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. 
re Pe re ee Monte. JUsk WCDI aoss ci cede sve inass iss 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Cone Drawing. Buckley ppamaietaedeteeane Unt Spinning and Weaving pagans for Woolen 
Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods Fabrics. Reiser 


and their Prevention. Reiser pss oe Spinning Woolen and Worsted. ‘MeLaren 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene .... Wool carding. Brown .... a 
How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie .... Worsted Overlookers’ Hand "Book. ‘Buckley a 
Manufacturing Processes of Wool and Worsted. Wool Spinning. Vickerman .... awenaed 

Lister SRM MMente ei eters ne OK be oi 60S U ene Kee Weaving and Loom [ixing. Nightingale 
Principles of Wool Combing. Priestman. Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 

EE DU ea ok faivedccerceencncgeeesecnswu Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .......... 4.00 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 5.00 Colored Plates. Chevreul GE «ile ne os 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgeivices .......... 4.50 Printing of Textile Fabrics.. Rothwell 

Color Matching. Paterson ceded cbs arewe eee + are 3.00 Science of Color Mixing. Pateteen I 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech ...........-.. 3.0 sik Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst ... 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel ........... 1.75 Sizing I di as 

Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech .... 3.50 Sizing Ingre ients. MONIC «sees cess se eeee seen es 
Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre .......... 10.00 Wool Dyeing. Part 1. Gardner test ee teen seer ss 
Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Recently published. 

eS Se | eer ee ree Gardner 


Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colors. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that # not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., °° Siecr"''’ Boston, Mass. 





ROPE AND CORDAGE 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


10,000 feet ‘‘AMERICAN” Transmission Rope sold the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Our scientific method of construction, combined with the 


general excellence of our product, is the reason there is more 


“AM FRICAN 99 ee 


now in service than all other brands. It stands unchal- 
lenged, ‘the best example of the rope maker’s art.’ 


“A Little Blue Book on Rope Transmission" 
sent free of charge upon request. 


'* AMERICAN” Jute Rope is the cheapest and best agent 


for baling textile fabrics. 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


a Dye a 
Aniline Dye Group 


Indigo—pure B.A.S.F., Colors, Chemicals 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woolen Mills. Paper Mills. 


‘Tanners. 


128 Duane St. - - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 


Boston ote oe 153 Milk Street. 
Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 
Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago - 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco 215 Sacramento Street. 
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Subscription and Directory Rates. 
The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory (Traveler’s Edition), 


° ° $3.00 per year 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, . . ° ° ° . ° “ % . . 2.00 per year 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $2.50 for Office Edition, 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is ° ° ° e . . ° . . . . ° 1,00 per copy 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) ° ‘ « ° . ° 3.00 per year 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) . . i a. . 4.00 per year 


The Dyer’s Supplement is 


o. Se Feh ee tS ; ee ee ee ef 1,00 per year 
Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 









Advertising Rates, 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand machinery head: 
15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TexTILE WorLD REcorRD to be forwarded ; 10 cents per line if rep. 
are direct to advertiser, Count seven words to the line. 

If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue. 

Cash must accompany order for transient ads. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sent on application. 


Date of Publication. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OP EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages, can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

We are always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in pececes attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change co 
as often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above s 


























The Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the United States and Canada, 


Is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGLe Co, Itis a book of about 500 pages, well printed and bound. Office Edition 
$2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 
Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada, It tells what goods are 


made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, wh~ the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer. 


There are 22 textile maps; giv oo popes of town and railroad connections, 


Part II, Isthe Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc, All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section, 

Part III, Contains classified list of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy 
extract and flock manufacturers ot wool scouring establishments. ; 

Part IV, Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers 
giving specialties and buyers names, A list of city offices of textile mills is given, 

Part V, Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a specialty of textile interests, 


_ Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 





















The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


Is published early each year by Lorp & NaGLeE Co, 
manufacturing knit goods. 





It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and Canada 
It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, class of 
goods made, the machinery, including number of knitting machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most cases the 
class of yarn bought. It also contains alist of commission houses making a specialty of knit goods, and jobbers and large retailers 
having Knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods, The book is small so that it may 
be carried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES IMPROVED DOBBY 


M ANUFACTURERS OF DRESS GOODS AND 
OTHER FANCY FABRICS SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


OF OUR I9Q05 


CATALOGUE OF DOBBIES 


Latest improved types fully 


illustrated and described. 


Crompton & Know les Loom W OTS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 


ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 


especially on textile subjects and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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The International Cotton Conference. 


In accordance with the resolution adopted 
by the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation at the recent meeting at Atlantic 
City the following invitation has been sent 
to C. W. Macara, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations: 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 2, 1905. 

Dear Sir, At the seventy-ninth Convention of 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Atlantic City on September 20 and 
21, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, that the Board of Government be au- 
thorized to invite delegates from the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations to attend our eightieth 
Convention, to be held in Boston in April, 1906, 
and also to confer with the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation and other manufacturing associations re- 
garding the advisability of holding about the same 
time a joint conference of representatives of the 
manufacturing and cotton-growing interests of 
America and Europe.” 

In accordance therewith we have pleasure in in- 
viting your Federation to appoint delegates to 
attend our eightieth Convention, and also beg to 
inform you that we have communicated with the 
Southern Cotton Association, the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, and the Arkwright 
Club, of Boston, suggesting a joint conference. As 
soon as we have their replies we shall correspcnd 
with you further. Yours very truly, 

J. R. MacColl, President. 
C. J. H. Woodbury, Secretary. 


The question of accepting the invitation 
is to be decided by the International Com- 
mittee of Management, which meets in Paris, 
on November 13. 
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Wool. 





Judged not only by the relative import- 
ance of wool and cotton, but also by the 
conditions of supply and demand in the case 
of each, cotton is receiving a greatly dis- 
proportionate share of public attention. Yet 
an examination of the condition of supply and 
demand in the case of these staple products 
shows that the wool supply is a far more im- 
portant question. The undue 
given to cotton is due to 
tion of several causes, 
may be mentioned the 
cotton production in the South, making 
the whole world dependent on _ the 
American cotton belt for its supply of cotton; 
and the fact that cotton is bought and sold 
on exchanges and subject to the influences of 
trading in futures by which millions not con- 
nected directly with cotton growing or cot- 
ton manufacturing are enabled to speculate 
in this textile material. On the other hand, 
the domestic supply of wool but partially 
satisfies the home demand and the interest 

foreign countries in America in this re- 
spect is due not to the wool we send to them, 
but to the comparatively small quantity of 
wool we take from the foreign supply. 
Moreover, trading in wool is confined wholly 
to private transactions, the records of which 
are private. 

The result of these conditions is that the 
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concentration of 
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public is constantly discussing the possibility 
of a cotton famine and giving but slight at- 
tention to the supply of wool, although the 
cotton supply is in no danger of exhaustion, 
while the supply and demand in the case of 
wool have become so badly disarranged as 
to raise the price of wool to the limit of the 
people’s purchasing power. The market 
prices of these materials afford the best and 
practically the only basis for comparing the 
balance of supply and demand, as the statis- 
tics relating to wool are so incomplete as to 
be practically worthless for such a purpose. 
Moreover, the inclination of the balance be- 
tween supply and demand is but imperfectly 
indicated by statistics of production and con- 
sumption. For example, a decline in the 
purchase of goods may be due either to 1 
weak or a strong demand. In the former 
case sales decline because the commodity is 
not wanted; in the latter, because the price 
has risen above the power to purchase. It 
is for this reason that the movement in prices 
of wool and cotton indicates the relation be- 
tween the supply of and the demand for these 
materials much more accurately than would 
statistics, no matter how exact the latter 
might be. 

Referring then to the course of prices we 
find that in the nine years since June, 1896, 
the price of cotton has risen 30 per cent., 
from 8 to 10.4 cents; and that during the 
same period wool has risen 150 per cent., 
from 28 to 70 cents, for fine medium territory. 
If the price of cotton had increased in the 
same proportion as wool, middling uplands 
would now be selling for 20 cents a pound 
and mankind would be panic stricken with 
the fear of a cotton famine. 

The wool industry, however, is exhibiting 
no signs of unusual disturbance. In fact, 
the woolen business is enjoying a fair 
degree of prosperity. The mills are 
running weil on orders at prices that 
show a profit, and the only outward 
signs of the scarcity of raw material are the 
unusual efforts made by woolen manufac- 
turers to find low-priced substitutes for high- 
priced wool. The strength of the demand 
for wool is indicated by the rapid increase 
in the imports of wool, which have risen from 
173,742,834 pounds in the year ending June, 
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1904, to 249,135,746 pounds in 1905. To this 
must be added the imports of manufactured 
woolens, which, for the twelve months end- 
ing June, 1905, were valued at $17,893,663. 
Reducing this to its equivalent in grease 
wool at the rate of three pounds per dollar, 
and allowing for a shrinkage of 30 per cent., 
the total imports of wool and woolens for the 
past year represent 211,971,714 pounds 
scoured wool. The National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers estimates the domestic 
wool clip of the United States at 123,935,147 
pounds, scoured weight. Taking the domes- 
tic clip and the imports as representing ap- 
proximately the domestic consumption, we 
find that the wool used in the United States 
amounts to 335,906,861 pounds, scoured 
weight, of which 36.9 per cent. is produced 
at home, and 63.1 per cent. is imported. This 
is in marked contrast with the supply of cot- 
ton, of which the United States exports 8,- 
000,000 bales and uses only 4,000,000. The 
contrast between the wool and the cotton 
supply becomes even more striking when 
the possibility of increasing the production 
is considered. In the case of cotton, vast 
areas are waiting cultivation under the most 
favorable conditions of growth, while in the 
case of wool, the increase of the flocks is a 
slow process and restricted by many obsta- 
cles, both natural and artificial. 
sesnninenetnppeliiininipnanciainss 


Baling American Cotton. 


Out of every thirteen bales of American 
cotton brought direct to Manchester, Eng., 
last year by way of the ship canal, one bale 
was either “country damaged” or “sea dam- 


aged.” The condition in which American 
cotton is received in Europe is simply exas- 
perating. The worst of it is that there seems 
to be no remedy in sight. For years the cot- 
ton trade has agitated the question of reform 
but to no purpose. . The following from the 
Textile Mercury shows the extent of the’ 
abuse: 

The annual report of the Protective Committee 
of the Manchester Cotton Association, which deals 
with the condition of every American cotton cargo 
brought direct to Manchester last season, shows 
that out of an importation of American cotton to 
Manchester of 551,807 bales, 36,576 bales were 


landed as “country damaged,” and 4,612 bales as 
“sea damaged.” Probably this great increase in 
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the quantity of “country damaged” cotton was due 
to the enormous yield, and to the fact that cotton 
was kept back in much. greater quantities than 
usual by growers on their farms, or by factors 
in the small interior towns. A suggested remedy 
for this nuisance is that marine insurance com- 
panies should refuse to take the “country dam- 
aged” risk, which would compel farmers and fac- 
tors to take proper care of their cotton, and would 
relieve the trade of the burden of the enhanced 
price due to the high premiums paid to cover 
this risk. 

This question of “country damaged” cot- 
ton is right in line with that of bad baling. 
In another part of this issue is an article on 
Baling American Cotton, written by A. P. 
Kirk, of Oklahoma City. Mr. Kirk is a prac- 
tical man, actively engaged in the cotton 
trade, and his suggestions, therefore, deserve 
careful consideration. 

—- ————_ 


The Report of the British Tariff Commission. 


Joseph Chamberlain may fail in his at- 
tempt to change the fiscal system of the 
jritish Empire, but already his campaign 
must be credited with one important success, 
namely, placing before the world the report 
on the cotton industry by the tariff commis- 
sion which investigated the subject at his re- 
quest. The objects of this commission are 
summarized as follows: “To examine the fis- 
cal proposals which Mr. Chamberlain has 
submitted to the country; to report as to (A) 
their probable effect on present conditions; 
(B) whether any modifications are desirable, 
and if so, what should be the nature of such 
modifications, having due regard to the gen- 
eral interests of the community; (C) the best 
way in which, where there are conflicting in- 
terests, those interests can be harmonized; 
(D) what duties, if any, should be recom- 
mended.” This investigation was intrusted 
to.a commission composed of practical men, 
representing in the case of textile manufac- 
turing every branch of that industry. 

Instead of letting the discussion drift in the 
usual fog of theory, the commission was 
formed to place the facts before the public, 
and these facts regarding the cotton industry 
are embodied in a report which is likely to 
exercise far reaching influence on public 
opinion. It gives not only the opinions of 
the committee, but also the testimony of wit- 
nesses who were all practical and successful 
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cotton manufacturers and merchants. The 
investigation is especially valuable because it 
deals with conditions in a country whose 
trade extends to every part of the world. For 
this reason it is of a much broader and more 
cosmopolitan character and affords a much 
better basis for forming general conclusions 
than if it dealt with a country whose textile 
trade was confined mainly to the home 
market, as is the case with the United States 
for example, the United Kingdom exporting 
85 per cent. of the product of her cotton 
mills, while only 10 per cent. of the product 
of American mills is sold abroad. The report 
contains in addition to the conclusions of the 
committee liberal extracts from the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, who tell what they 
know from personal experience in the cotton 
trade. It deals with practically every im- 
portant factor influencing the cotton indus- 
try. Here the reader will find facts and the 
conclusions of practical men regarding such 
subjects as the cost of production, the effect 
of foreign tariffs, increasing the supply of 
cotton, speculating and gambling in cotton, 
wages, hours of labor, methods of costing, 
effect of curtailing production on cost, trans- 
portation. The testimony has the true ring 
of sincerity, such as is found in the follow- 
ing extract from the statement of John P. 
Dixon, of Baynes and Dixon, Manchester: 

d The United States of America have done all that 
lies within their power to rob us of our trade. In 
their markets, with the exception of Russia, they 
impose the highest duty of any. They put on, 
roughly, from 25 per cent. to 300 per cent. There 
are some classes of goods that they take from us 
because they cannot produce them themselves, but 
if they ever can produce them they will not take 
them from us. In the course of time with the enor 
mous increase that there is likely to be in the 
machinery of the United States, that machinery 
will require pretty nearly the whole of the cotton 
crop that they grow themselves, and unless the 
cotton in the United States is largely increased, 
I think we shall get very little of it. They are 
now taking 39 per cent. of their home grown cot- 
ton, whereas 1n former vears they were only takirg 
a very small proportion, although the crop then 
was less than half what it is now. But, worse than 
that, the United States have compelled many of our 
good English firms who were doing business there 
to open works in America. Jake, for instance, the 
book-binding cloth trade; one Manchester firm had 
practically the monopoly of that trade, both here 
and in America. They found that they were being 
shut out of America and in self-defense they 
opened works there. Consequently, they are not 
running as much machinery in England as for- 
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merly. Since their works started in America they 
have secured the same monopoly there that they 
had in England and in America before the Ameri- 
cans raised the duties against them, but the cloths 
required for the purpose are all being produced by 
the American mills, and not as formerly by the 
Lancashire mills. 

There is no disputing such testimony. This 
man knows the trade of England has been 
injured by the Dingley tariff because he is 
one of the victims, and he also knows that 
the same tariff has caused the transfer of 
English mills to the United States. He has 
lost neighbors by the process. 

The report on the cotton industry is to be 
followed by others on the other branches of 
textile manufacturing, woolen, worsted, silk, 
flax, hemp, jute, lace, carpets and hosiery. 
They are published in a form very convenient 
for reference by busy men, and are sold at a 
moderate price to ensure the widest possible 
circulation. 


oo 


International Cotton Statistics. 


From the first it has been one of the pur- 
poses of the International Federation of 


Cotton Manufacturers’ and Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations to establish a system of collecting 
statistics showing the stock of cotton at the 


mills and the rate of consumption. These 
figures were to supplement the statistics of 
production, acreage and condition, as com- 
piled in cotton growing countries, and thus 
give the whole story of supply and demand. 
On July 31, when the International Commit- 
tee issued its manifesto advising spinners to 
refrain from purchasing cotton for the next 
four months, steps were taken to establish 
the Bureau of Statistics. After consultation 
with spinners in the different countries, the 
International Committee met in Manchester 
toward the end of September and adopted a 
plan of procedure. Spinners who entered 
into the arrangement were to send the fol- 
lowing information to David Smith, Garnett 
& Co., public accountants at Manchester: 

1. Quantity of cotton used from Septem- 
ber I, 1904, to August 31, 1905. 

2. Supply of cotton in stock August 31, 
1905. 

The measures taken to ensure secrecy are 
thus stated in the Federation circular: 
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Messrs. 


David Smith, Garnett, and Co. have 
given an undertaking in writing to preserve abso- 
lute secrecy in this matter, and they will report 
to the International Committee the totals only 
arrived at by the summarizing of the returns which 
come to their hands. This information will be for- 
warded by the International Committee to the Fed- 
erations and Associations included in the Inter- 
national Federation, for distribution by them to all 
their members who have sent in the returns asked 
for. There will be no possible chance, even if 
your return inadvertently went astray, of anyone 
being able to profit by the information, as each 
firm will be‘known by a number, of which Messrs. 
David Smith, Garnett and Co. only are cognizant 


The information asked for is identical with 
that now being collected by the U. S. Census 
Bureau from American mills. The principal 
difference is that in Europe the statement is 
made to a private firm of accountants, 
pledged to secrecy, while in the United 
States it is made to the government. Natur- 
ally manufacturers would refuse to give the 
information if it was to be made public in de- 
tail, showing the consumption and stock of 
cotton at individual mills. For this reason 
the success of the plan hinges on the possi- 
bility of keeping the detailed information se- 
cret and upon convincing spinners that it 
will be so kept. 

Another difference between the European 
and American plans is that in the United 
States the totals are to be made public, while 
in Europe they are to be given only to the 
spinners furnishing the information to the 
Bureau. No objection can at present be 
raised to this feature of the European plan, 
although a development of the scheme may 
make possible what is very desirable, the 
publication of the totals for the benefit of the 
whole cotton trade. 

It would be easy to raise objections to the 
proposed statistical bureau, but the plan de- 
serves the sympathetic co-operation of all as 
being an attempt to reduce the power of cot- 
ton speculators by determining certain im- 
portant facts regarding supply and demand. 
If any evidence of the desirability of compil- 
ing these mill statistics were needed it is sup- 
plied by the following sarcastic reference to 
the international plan in a Liverpool journal 
devoted to the interests of the Cotton Ex- 
change: 

Of all the nonsense running in and out of trade 


problems, was there ever such? Does anyone in 
business expect for a moment that the European 














trade (promised secrecy notwithstanding) will sub- 
mit their “working” private ledgers to any human 
committee? The broad Lancashire reply will be, 
‘Not much.” Why should it be different? 

We suggest to the International Federation, etc., 
etc., etc., the following questions. Replies to be 
treated in strict confidence—well, as far as possible: 

(1) Do you ever speculate? 

(2) Have you ever speculated? 

(3) Will you utterly decline to speculate in the 
future? 

For correct answers to the above, a special cer- 
tificate will be issued, with a crest, not yet designed, 
signifying “‘Purity,’ and the motto “Go top.” 

If each member of the trade strictly minded his 
own business, instead of parading his disabilities, 
whether of brain or pocket, to the world at large 
upon exploded and misleading American lines 
sought to be combated, International Federations 
would be as unnecessary as in practice they are 
and must continue to be useless, as at present con- 
ducted. 


The International Federation has great ob- 
stacles to overcome in its work of combating 
the market manipulator, not the least of 
which is found in the opposition of such 
powerful trading organizations as the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange. 

caneaieastitinbimammmmniinae 


Cotton Mill Wages in Massachusetts. 


In a recent bulletin the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics turns its attention to 
the earnings of operatives in the cotton mills 
of Massachusetts. Requests addressed to the 
Bureau for information on this subject were 
coupled with the statement that low wages 
prevailed in Massachusetts and that general 
dissatisfaction existed among cotton mill 
operatives in that State. Regarding the earn- 
ings of union and non-union operatives the 
Bulletin states that: 


In this connection it might here be said that the 
statement, to the effect that union weavers in a 
mill make a little more than two-thirds of the 
amount earned by non-union workers, is borne out 
in the average figures presented from both sides. 
Of course, the trade union figures show earnings 
of organized labor exclusively, while figures from 
the manufacturers’ payrolls show earnings collec- 
tively, no distinction being made between union 
and non-union operatives. It is maintained that 
the lower earnings of organized weavers are due 
to restrictions placed upon them by the unions, 
whereas the scope of the unorganized worker is 
unlimited. 

The textile unions concede that unorganized 
weavers can earn more money, as they are willing 
and do run more looms than members of the 
union. Restrictions of organized weavers arose 
over the controversy as to the number of looms a 
weaver should run on the long bobbin, and stop- 
motion looms. There are no restrictions, how- 
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ever, which prevent weavers from turning off all 
the cloth they possibly can from the number of 
looms they attend. 


There are doubtless good and sufficient reasons 
why this stand of limitation is taken by the unions, 
and perhaps in the long run it accrues to the ben- 
efit of the craft in the advantage of more weavers 
employed and longer periods of employment. 

Lists of earnings are given for the leading 
cotton mill centres of Massachusetts, com- 
piled from statements made by the manufac- 
turers and labor unions. For Fall River and 
New Bedford the average weekly earnings 
are given as follows: 


Fall River. New Bedford. 


Mfrs. Trade Un Mfrs. Trade Un 
Returns ion Returns Return$ ion Returns 
Picker room hands. $5.75 $5.75 $6.66 $6.00 
Card Room : 
eee 9.18 9.25 9.91 11.00 
Strippers ....... 6.40 6.50 6.55 6.00 
Drawing tenders. 4.88 5.25 3.93 3 90 
Roving Hands: . 
On slubbers...-. 6.26 9.00* 11.47* 11.50* 
Intermediate ..-. 7.67 8.50 10.00 9.00 
Fine frames...-- 6.70 7.50 7.85 7.50 
Frame spinners...-- 5.75 5.97 6.50 
Warp ..-.--eee- 5.33 
Filling.......... 7.03 
a ee 3.33 3.75 
Mule spinners....- 11.00 12.00 14.50 12.75 
Mule spinners, two 
on a pair........ 10.50 
Spoolers...... ++... 4.77 5.00 7.47 6.00 
Co eee 5.76 7.50 8.72 8.00 
Slasher tenders..--. 10.63 11.00 11.37 
MR cbse cuss 9.35 
Colored, tapes... 13.50 
Drawing-in hands.. 7.40 6.50 7.59 9.50 
Loom fixers....--- 10.81 10.81 13.26 13.20 
Cloth folders...... 6.82 8.00 6.93 9.00 
Cloth inspectors... 5.38 5.75 5.45 6.00 
Weavers: 
ee ee 9.42 5.25+ 9.00 6.50+ 
UME otis sca wien ne 7.25 8.25 
Ces « se ewees 8.25 10.30 9.00 


* Two frames. + Six looms. { Eight looms. 


These tables have been furnished from two 
independent sources. The manufacturers 
have access to the mill pay rolls; the trade 
unions have not, but obtain their figures from 
such pay envelopes as they can secure. The 
manufacturers and trade unions have fur- 
nished these figures without consultation 
with each other regarding the basis on which 
they are compiled. In view of these facts 
the Bureau’s statement that the figures indi- 
cate that union weavers earn a little more 
than two-thirds of the amount earned by non- 
union workers seems to be rather far fetched. 
Regarding the scarcity of help the report 
says: 
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On all sides, a scarcity of mill hands is reported. 
This condition of affairs is not only true of Mas- 
sachusetts and the New England States, but the 
Southern and even the English textile centres are 
feeling the want of skilled operatives. Despite the 
fact that competent help in Massachusetts is scarce 
the situation is nothing alarming, and though in a 
few instances as many as 2,000 looms are idle, some 
mills report running to full capacity. In New 
Bedford, the system of fining is thought to be re- 
sponsible for the scarcity of weavers, it being al- 
leged that unjust fines are imposed, and that weav- 
ers are leaving the city for positions fully as well 
paid with easier work. 


The nationality of the operatives in Massa- 
chusetts is thus referred to: 


The nationality of the operatives is changing. 
and the workers, on the whole, are not considered 
as efficient or as thrifty as in the past. Some 
time since the textile foreign population in Mas- 
sachusetts was largely English, but we find them 
supplanted by the French Canadians, who in turn 
gave way very largely to the Portuguese. Now 
the Poles, Jews and Greeks, in large numbers, are 
being employed at textile work. The introduction 
of this unskilled, inexperienced labor in the mills 
is not desired by the manufacturers, but they claim 
to be practically forced into the position on ac- 
count of scarcity of help, which, as we said before, 
is prevalent in all textile centres. 

In reviewing the building operations the ques- 
tion arises whether or not the companies putting 
up new mills and additions to present factories are 
going beyond the needs of the trade, or if. their 
action is anticipatory of a boom in the cotton in- 
dustry in the near future. The inquiry has also 
been made as to where the mills were to get the 
work people. If there is not sufficient help avail- 
able for present necessity, where are the mill own- 
ers going to obtain operatives to run the new 
plants when completed? Is this difficulty to be 
obviated by the further adoption into our mills of 
labor-saving machinery? 

The attitude of manufacturers is certainly op- 
timistic, much confidence being felt for the future. 
This outlook seems promising for an advance in 
wages, for it is only right to expect that mill 
treasurers will consider the requests of the oper- 
atives and will increase wages as soon as trade 
-onditions warrant. In the meantime, the hope is 
expressed that the labor leaders will continue their 
good work in influencing the operatives against a 
strike to force the measure, for the fruitlessness of 
textile strikes in Massachusetts, judging from 
precedent, is recognized by those acquainted with 
the industry. 


The report as a whole presents a pleasing 
contrast to the one on Southern conditions, 
as the information regarding Massachusetts 
mills appears to have been furnished with a 
clear understanding on the part of both man- 
ufacturers and trade unions, as to the object 
of the inquiry. 


Distinguishing Weighted Silk. 


At the Silk Weighting Congress, held at 
Turin, Italy, last September, it was proposed 
to indicate different grades of weighted silk 
by the use of distinctive selvages. In an- 
other part of this issue appears an article by a 
German writer, dealing with the technical as- 
pects of the problem. There is no question 
as to the possibility of making different sel- 
vages on silk goods, and if that were all that 
is necessary in order to distinguish weighted 
silk there would be no occasion for a Con- 
gress to consider the question. The solution 
of the problem, however, is by no means easy. 
The chief difficulty would be found in confin- 
ing the pure silk selvage to pure silk goods. 
It is useless to talk about effecting this by 
law. Such a law would have to be interna- 
tional in its scope and the system of inspec- 
tion and testing would require a most com- 
plicated organization extending to every mill 
and store. Moreover, no reliable method of 
determining the quantity of weighting ma- 
terial‘in a finished fabric is known, conse- 
quently the officers of the law would be 
charged with the execution of an order whose 
violation they could not detect. In the case 
of oleo and natural butter, which the German 
writer cites, the test is simple and sure, but 
with weighted and pure silk it is complicated 


and uncertain. 
Oo 


A Need of the Woolen Industry. 





The higher the technical education of the 
operative, the lower the cost of manufactur 
ing textile goods; conversely, the lower the 
education, the higher the cost. By educa 
tion is here meant training the mind to think 
right and training the hands to work right. 
It makes no difference where the training 
takes place, whether in the mill, at a textile 
school or elsewhere; the important point is 
that the training shall make the man or wo- 
man a more efficient thinker and worker 

Among the best means of technical training 
must be classed associations of manufactur- 
ers and employes, meeting regularly to com- 
pare notes and discuss freely subjects affect- 
ing the industry in which they are engaged 
and with which they are familiar. Not only 














is the truth thus diffused through the trade; 
the spirit of original investigation is quick- 
ened, and error is corrected, because error 
cannot stand free discussion. 

The benefits of technical societies are weil 
recognized in every trade and industry. In 
the cotton industry the United States leads 
other countries in this method of technical 
education. The meetings of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have become important events in the 
textile trade. Their influence in educating 
both employer and employe was acknowl- 
edged at a recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation of Managers of Textile Works, held 
at Manchester, England, and of which. the 
Guardian gives the following account: 

The chairman, Mr. W. Bleakley, directed atten- 
tion to the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
New England, its constitution, principles, and prac- 
tices. He sketched the rise and progress of this 
useful organization which, starting in 1865, re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation in 1884, and 
has now a membership of 761 persons connected 
actively with the American cotton industry. At its 
meetings, held semi-annually in a session extend- 
ing over two days, an average of twelve important 
papers are given and debated. The whole field of 
cotton growth, treatment, manufacture and finish 
is covered. Subjects such as “Storing and Mar- 
keting of Cotton,” “Transportation in Mill Econo- 
mies,” “The Nernst Light,” “Smoke Density 
Tests,” electricity as applied to all departments of 
cotton working from lighting to drying after dye- 
ing, are dealt with. Some extracts from several 
typical papers which had been read before the 
American association were read by the chairman. 
In the discussion that followed the lecture, taken 
part in by several members who had personally 
visited the states, testimony was given to the ex- 
cellence of the scheme of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. 


While the cotton associations of America 
are far in advance of those abroad, 
the American woolen and_ worsted in- 
dustry is almost entirely lacking in this re- 
spect, although the need of technical training 
is as great in the latter branch of textile 
manufacturing as in the former. The proc- 
esses are as complicated and as much skill is 
required to manufacture wool and shoddy 
into cloth. Measured by the value of the 
materials, $181,159,127, used in 1900, the 
wool industry is ahead of cotton manufactur- 
ing. in which the raw material in the same 
year was valued at $173,441,390. The fol- 
lowing statistics of the American woolen in- 
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dustry for 1900 show, without further com- 
ment, the value of a technical association de- 
voted to the special interests of that branch 
of textile manufacturing: 


Ns PA ak Stains sates 1,414 
RR se aks mae 6 aes $3 10,179,749 
LA CAS He eee: mes 4,495 
ee Fo. a ere eee $6,455,495 
WOMC-COPNETS 2.2. cose sccccvcs 159,108 
Wages ..... iid Saets «hols os! ROP 
Miscellaneous expenses ... $17,329,932 
Cost of materials used ........ $181,159,127 
Value of products ............ $296,990,484 


ee 


Prosperity in Lancashire. 


It is estimated that new cotton mills with 
a capacity of nearly 5,000,000 spindles are 
now in course of erection in Lancashire. 
These new English mills have as many spin- 
dles as are in the whole of India and two- 
thirds as many as are in our Southern States. 
This increase in Lanchashire is equal to 5 
per cent. in the spinning capacity of the 
world, and is equal to Io per cent. of the 
spindles already in England; 20 per cent. 
of those in the United States; two-thirds of 
the spindles in the South; five-sixths of those 
in France; or all the spindles in India. This 
remarkable increase is due to a prosperity 
that has no parallel in the English cotton 
trade. The following recent financial re- 
turns of British cotton companies give some 
idea of the recent profits in cotton manu- 
facturing in Lancashire: 

RETURNS FOR SIX MONTHS. 

o Dividends. 


2% 1 mill: Shaw (near Oldham). 

5 1 mill: Curzon (Ashton-under-Lyne). 

6 1 mill: Equitable (Oldham). 

8 1 mill: Oak (Oldham). 

10 8 mills: Facit (mear Rochdale); Ivy (Fails 


worth); Standish (Standish); Star (Roy 
ton); Swan (Middleton Jc.); Thornham 
(Royton); Union (Rochdale); Vine 
(Royton). 

134% 2mills: Hope (Failsworth); Ridgefield 
(Failsworth). 

RETURNS FOR THREE MONTHS. 

5 1 mill: Stanley (Lees). 

8 4 mills; Lower Moor (Oldham); Sun Mill 
(Oldham); Wren (Oldham); Guidebridg: 
(Ashton). 

9 2 mills: Albert (Oldham): Dowry (Oldham) 

10 26 mills: Albany (Middleton); Arkwright 

(Rochdale); Crawford (Rochdale); Darwen 
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(Darwen); Duke (Shaw); 
dale); Eclipse (Rochdale); 
(Milnrow); Era 
Milnrow);: 


Eagle (Roch- 
Ellen Road 
: (Rochdale); Garfield 
Granville (Oldham); Haugh 
(Milnrow); Hollingwood (near Oldham); 
Holyrood (Oldham); Honeywell (Old- 
ham); Leesbrook (Lees); Millgate & Facit 
(Rochdale); Neville (Oldham); Newhey 
(Milnrow); New Ladyhouse (Milnrow); 
North Moor (Oldham); Oldham Twist 
(Oldham); Olive (Oldham); Pine (Old- 
ham); Rochdale (Rochdale); Victoria 
(Rochdale). 
1 mill: Atherton Holme (Stacksteads). 
This prosperity is due to a combination of 
conditions. Some are lasting and others 
transient and include: Last year’s large crop 
of American cotton which enabled English 
spinners to stock their mills with cotton at 8 
tog cents a pound; a scarcity of cotton goods 
caused by the short time of 1904 and the re- 
opening of Asiatic markets by the peace of 
Portsmouth, giving the mills higher prices 
and, what is still better, large 
orders for future delivery on which the ma- 
chinery could be run at the highest efficiency 
and lowest cost of production; a plentiful sup- 
ply of skilled 


for soods, 


operatives at low wages; a 
large supply of capital at low rates of inter- 


command of the world’s neutral 


markets for cotton goods. 


est: and a 


Some of these conditions which have made 
possible the large profits noted above have 
been modified during the past few months. 
The cotton operatives of Lancashire have 
secured an advance of 5 per cent. in wages; 
and the price of cotton has risen from 8 1/2 
to 101/2 cents a pound. Thus the opera- 
tion of the universal law of compensation 
has portion of the abnormal 
profits of the English cotton manufacturers 
to their operatives and the cotton planters 
of the South. 

SS 


Labor Conditions in Bombay Cotton Mills. 


diverted a 


For years the competition of the cotton 
mills of India has been growing stronger, and 
the very coarse Indian goods have practically 
driven European products of the same grades 
from the Asiatic market. This has been due 
to the low wages paid and to the skill ac- 
quired in working cheap Indian 
Largely as a result of an agitation started in 


cotton. 


Lancashire a labor law was enacted in India 
some years ago. That it has been a dead let- 


ter is shown by present conditions as dis- 
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closed by the ‘Times of India.” That jour- 
nal recently published the results of an inves- 
tigation one of its representatives had quietly 
made among the cotton mills of Bombay, 
where 79 of the 194 mills in the whole of 
India are located. A shocking state of 
affairs is disclosed by the report, which states 
that conditions have become much worse 
since the introduction of the electric light. 
Many of the mills are run fifteen hours a day. 
On this point the “Times” says: 


The average hour of starting is at present 5 a. 
m., though as a consequence of the slackness that 
seems to be inseparable from things Indian it is 
generally a little later before the mills are actually 
at work. Under the new facilities created by the 
electric light, mills find it possible to keep on 
working till 8 p. m., and some of them do. There 
is no actual reason save the limits of endurance 
of their men, while they do not continue until 9 
or even 10 o'clock at night; and it is said that 
some mills are considering the desirability of add- 
ing another hour to their already inordinately 
daily toil. I hear that one is even now working 
till 9 o’clock. So far as could be ascertained, there 
are now 39 mills in Bombay which are equipped 
with electric light. Of these, 16 are unquestion- 
ably working from 5 to 8, making 15 hours in 
all, counting in the statutory half-hour stoppage in 
the middle of the day. Eleven more are working 
for periods of over 13 hours, which in some cases 
extends to 14 hours; in these cases the half hour’s 
stoppage is not counted. The remaining 12 put in 
a working period which exceeds 12 hours daily, 
but does not exceed 13 hours. 

It was emphatically and repeatedly pointed out 
to the operatives that if they worked fewer hours 
they would earn less money, yet when they were 
asked to vote upon the question a whole forest 
of hands went up in favor of shorter hours even 
with smaller wages. There was not a single man 
who was not prepared to sacrifice his extra earn- 
ings for shorter hours. What they wanted, they 
said, was more rest. And it was clear from the 
eagerness with which they discussed the question 
and the way their dull eyes lighted up when they 
realized what the inquiries were about, that there 
is a deep feeling of resentment against the exces- 
sive hours they are called upon to work. 


Child labor is another abuse to which the 
investigator refers as follows: 


A child is supposed to begin work at 5 in the 
morning when the mill opens, and to continue 
working for 31/2 hours. Another shift then comes 
on and the first batch of children takes a pro- 
longed rest. In the afternoon the first batch does 
another 31/2 hours and the second shift finishes 
the day. That is the theory of the arrangement 
and some mills honorably adhere to it, but many 
mills appear to violate beth the prescriptions of the 
law and the dictates of humanity by employing 
considerable numbers of helpless children for an 
excessive number of hours. This practice is as- 
suredly a most shameful and iniquitous feature of 
mill life in Bombay. 

Very early in my visit to the mills I became 





aware of something wrong in regard to child labor. 
. . . As an example of the kind of thing that goes 
on, let this incontrovertible instance suffice. We 
entered a mill one evening between 7 and 8, and 
inspected various departments. In one department 
there was at once the usual scurry of children being 
driven toward distant exits by jobbers. I went 
on alone upstairs into another department, where 
there seemed to be many more children also in 
the act of vanishing under pressure from the adults. 
I tried to catch one or two of them, but they were 
too quick for me. Meanwhile the jobbers stood 
by and refused to give any assistance. My atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted by a man a little dis- 
tance away who was looking into a recess and 
making curious motions with his arms, oblivious 
of the fact that I had emerged from the machinery 
and was watching him. As I walked toward the 
recess he moved away. I peered inside and saw 
great sacks hanging round the walls. They were 
apparently half full of cotton, for they bulged out 
at the bottom and bits of the cotton were sticking 
out at the top. The innermost part of the recess 
was apparently taken up by a large, irregular heap 
of empty bobbins over which more sacks had been 
loosely spread. The place was badly lighted. 
There seemed nothing about it to arouse suspicion 
and I was about to pass on when impulse prompted 
me to step in and pull aside one of the sacks ‘hang- 
ing against the wall. Instantly half a dozen chil- 
dren were revealed, and, like eels, they slipped 
away to a doorway. I pulled aside another sack 
and the same thing happened; there were 
children behind every sack, and when I 
lifted the sacks strewn over’ the _ inno- 
cent bobbins, a whole heap of youngsters, boys 
and girls, lying huddled together in concealment, 
were revealed. I caught two of them as they 
dashed away, and a few questions evoked their 
simple story. They had been thrust into the re- 
cess by the jobber, they said, and told to remain 
quite still. They gave their own names and the 
name of the jobber who had covered them with 
sacks. What was more important, their state- 
ments showed that they had then been at work 
nine hours that day. 


The workers do not last long under the 
Indian mill system, and old age is an impos- 
sibility under a 15-hour schedule: 


In all the mills I visited I did not come across 
half a dozen men with grey hair. It is said by 
some defenders of the present system that as a 
class they are healthy. They cannot be; it is im- 
possible for them to enjoy health from the man- 
ner of their lives. The statistics do not reveal the 
true situation. Most of the hands come from the 
Konkan. When they fall ill they go to their 
homes to recover or die. One mill manager said 
he was surprised at the number of letters he had 
received reporting that men who had gone to their 
homes through sickness had since died. These are 
the men of whom the statistics take no account. 


Commenting on the _ disclosures the 
“Indian Textile Journal” says: 

It is generally admitted that Governments 
should interfere as litthe as possible with the details 


of any industry, it being assumed that the leaders 
of industry know their own affairs best. But here 
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an exception presents itself, for the Bombay mill 
industry is in the hands of men who, with the rar- 
est exceptions, have had no industrial training 
They could not earn a living in any department of 
a well managed mill, and such knowledge as they 
possess of manufacture is what may be gained by 
periodical strolls through the building. In this 
respect they differ entirely from the mill owner in 
Europe, who, without a real technical training, 
could not carry on his business. While the Euro- 
pean employer, by long and careful observation, 
has arrived at the conclusion that from 8 to 10 
hours’ continuous work is the most that can be 
expected from workpeople in a climate that is 30 
degrees cooler than this, the Bombay employer 
extends his working day to 14 1/2 hours, and ex 
pects to get a proportionate gain in so doing. The 
operatives to him are so many additional machines, 
that may be hired instead of being bought, arid 
which may be scrapped without pecuniary loss as 
soon as they lose in efficiency. 

The mill coolie to the Bombay mill owners is of 
less account than a bullock, for which they have 
paid the market price. They have not attempted 
to improve the efficiency of their workmen by in- 
struction of any kind; on the contrary, the imme- 
diate overseer of the mill hand is more interested 
in increasing his own revenue by illicit means than 
in anything else. 

The 14 1/2 hours of working time per day is far 
from bringing a proportionate equivalent to the 
worker. Irregularities of attendance are naturally 
increased under such high pressure conditions, and 
as the fines for absence are double the rate of pay, 
they tell heavily on the monthly wages. We are 
also assured on excellent authority that the ex- 
haustion due to the abnormal hours of work has 
resulted in a great increase of spirit-drinking—a 
disastrous result of the unusual prosperity of the 
mill owners. 


Human life is held cheaply among the 
300,000,000 people of India, and as long as 
the supply of flesh and blood holds out the 
Indian cotton mills will be able to produce 
yarn and cloth at a cost in 
that makes competition 


money 
impossible un- 
der civilized conditions. The bearing of 
all this on our efforts to build up 
a large foreign trade in the Far East is 
obvious. With human life recklessly sacri- 
ficed in India and with the Japanese organiz- 
ing their 5 to 15 cents a day labor for the 
production of cotton goods, the prospect of 
a permanent outlet for goods made under 
American conditions is not especially bril- 
liant. Competition with India under the in- 
human conditions disclosed in Bombay is im- 
possible. A market purchased at the cost of 
low wages is not worth having. If Asia will 
purchase American goods at American prices 
well and good; if not, then it is far better for 
this country to sell the raw cotton to be man- 
ufactured into goods in foreign countries. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


COTTON PLANTERS AND SPINNERS 
GETTING TOGETHER. 


Letter from a prominent English cotton manufacturer 
Royal Exchange, Manchester. 
October 5, 1905. 

Samuel S. Dale, Esq., Boston. 

Dear Sir: I write to thank you for send- 
ing the paper you read at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, September 20, and to 
express my high appreciation of the correct- 
ness of your report and of its able criticism. 

Regarding your remarks about free trade 
in cotton, we are entirely with you here, rest- 
ing assured that no duty is ever likely to be 
put on the export of raw cotton, and, further, 
we have the knowledge that any growing of 
cotton in British colonies will be for inter- 
national use. You state that “the main ob- 
ject of the Congress is to regulate the price 
of cotton by getting cotton manufacturers 
throughout the world to restrict consumption 
in accordance with a prearranged plan.” It 
is true that so far the only important action 
taken by the Associations represented in the 
Congress has been in the short time move- 
ment of 1904, but I assure you that we firmly 
believe in the old adage, “Prevention is bet- 
ter than cure,” and we therefore look upon 
restricted consumption only as the last re- 
sort, should cotton be raised to such a price 
that it is impossible to sell our production. 
In your criticism of Herr Kuffler’s proposal 
I am in entire agreement and it has no sup- 
port either from the members of the Inter- 
national Committee or from the members of 
the Congress. 


We have in view rather the coming to 


some understanding with the growers of 
cotton so that prices shall be free from the 
violent fluctuations of past seasons; it has 
therefore been a great pleasure to those in 
Lancashire who have followed closely every- 
thing that tends to place the trade on a more 
secure basis as to the price and supply of its 
raw material, to learn that at the Atlantic 
City meeting an invitation was given to the 
delegates of the International Congress to 
visit America next April and confer with the 
members of your manufacturing associations 
and with the members of the Southern Cot- 
ton Planters’ Association. Many are coming 
to the conclusion here that, as you state in 
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your report, as to gambling in cotton futures, 
“the only certain remedy is the drastic sup- 
pression of dealings in cotton futures as at 
present carried on, bringing the Liverpool, 
New York and other gambling cotton ex- 
changes to the businesslike commonsense 
standard of the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change.” 

We are in sympathy with the proposal to 
invite governments to suppress dealings in 
futures in raw materials that are necessary 
to trade or as food for the people, also in the 
proposal of your esteemed president that 
cotton manufacturers should grow their own 
cotton, but we do feel that the organizations 
as mentioned are quite powerful enough to 
deal with this important question themselves, 
and therefore we look forward to a meeting 
of the three associations. To show that we 
are in earnest it may be mentioned that at 
the Congress in Manchester the members of 
the Committee and other important spinners 
signed a declaration “to undertake to dis- 
courage individually the dealing in cotton 
futures by the firms and members of associa- 
tions with which they are connected.” There 
are many concerns in England and many 
more on the Continent who for some years 
past have neither “covered” nor “hedged” 
in futures. 

It is not the operator in New York, New 
Orleans or Liverpool with whom we would 
quarrel, but it is the system that permits 
speculators to control the market to the dis- 
advantage of either planter or spinner. In 
this matter of cotton speculation spinners 
and manufacturers should not know any par- 
ticular country, but as they have the same 
common interests, they should act together 
for their mutual benefit. 


eel beplacadstiinitiadaegipicestt 
Makers of fine muslins here and on the 
Continent take fine combed yarns from Brit- 
ish spinners. It is said that the United 
States cost of production is probably 20 per 
cent. greater than ours at present, but that 
in a few years foreign countries will be able 
to compete with us on equal terms in all the 
markets of the world. One firm states that 
figured Swiss muslins made with power 
looms in imitation of Swiss goods made by 
hand is the only branch they have been able 
to retain, but that their goods are now being 
imitated.—British Tariff Commission. 








After negotiating for several weeks the 
mill owners of Fall River and their em- 
ployes reached the following agreement on 
October 30, regarding the rate of wages: 


It is agreed between the representatives of the 
operatives and the manufacturers that 18 cents per 
cut be made the basis of wages, with a margin of 
72 1/2 cents between the cost of eight pounds of 
middling upland cotton (New York quotation) and 
the selling value of 45 yards of 28-inch 64 by 64 
print cloth or 33.11 yards of 38 1/2-inch 64 by 64, 
with a division of profits on any additional margin 
above 72 1/2 cents, as stated by the manufacturers 
in their reply to the secretary of the textile coun 
cil, dated Oct. 16, 1905. 

The above to take effect dating from Oct. 23, 
1905. Margin to be computed weekly. No change 
in minimum shall be made before Oct. 1, 1906. 


The manufacturers’ reply of October 16, 
referred to in this agreement, was as follows: 
“Mr. Thomas Taylor, Secretary, F: 

Council: 

“Your favor of Oct. 9, 1905, has been received 
and duly considered. I am instructed to say that 
the manufacturers have decided to advance the 
wages of their employes 5 per cent., to take effect 
Monday, Oct. 23, 1905. In addition to the advance 
of 5 per cent., they have further agreed to adopt 
the system of profit-sharing, as follows: 

“When the average margin between the cost of 
eight pounds of middling upland cotton in New 
York and the value of 45 yards of 28-inch 64 by 64 
print cloth shail exceed 75 cents, they will pay at 
the end of each period of four weeks from Oct. 23, 
1905, to all operatives who have been in their em- 
ploy two weeks or more a dividend on their earn- 
ings during said period of I per cent. for every 
cent the margin shall exceed 75 cents until the 
margin reaches 85 cents, and one-half of 1 per 
cent. for every cent in excess of 85 cents. 

“The daily quotations of cotton and print cloth 
in the New York Journal of Commerce and Com 
mercial Bulletin shall be the basis on which said 
margin shall be computed. Yours respectfully, 


“C. M. Hathaway, Secretary.” 


ill River Textile 


The 12 1/2 per cent. reduction last year 
left wages on a basis of 17.32 cents 
per cut. ‘This new agreement on a minimum 
of 18 cents per cut is, therefore, a definite in- 
crease of 3 9/10 per cent. <Any increase 
above 18 cents per cut is to be regulated 
automatically by the margin as stated in the 
agreement. The margin is based on 8 
pounds of cotton and either 45 yards of 
regular print cloth or 33.11 yards of 38 1/2 
inch goods. This leaves the exact meaning 
of the agreement in doubt, but we will as- 
sume that the fabric giving the highest 
margin is to be used. On this basis the 


The Fall River Sliding Scale. 


margin on October 31 was as follows: 


45 yards regular print cloth at 35¢c.. .$1.63% 
8 pounds middling uplands at 1034c..: .86 


Margin $0.77! 


This is 45/8 cents above 72 1/2 cents, and 
raises wages 4 5/8 per cent. above 18 cents 
per cut, or to 18.83 cents. As the operatives 
at first asked for a restoration to 


per cut, the rate before the 12 | 


19.8 cents 
per cent. 
reduction last year, it is plain that they have 
made large concessions in bringing about 
the agreement which provides for an increase 
of 3 9/10 per cent. and the sliding scale. 

To appreciate fully the extent of this con- 
cession it is necessary to examine the sliding 
scale in detail. This method of figuring the 
margin in cotton manufacturing was origi- 
nally devised many vears ago at Fall River 
on a basis of 45 yards of regular print cloth 
when the mills of that city were running al- 
most exclusively on print cloths. It was 
then and has ever remained merely a method 
of calculation and has served only as a basis 
for discussion. It has been subjected to 
some changes from time to time in the at- 
tempt to make it conform to the increasing 
diversity of the fabrics produced. One of 
these changes was the substitution of 22 1/2 
vards of regular goods and 16.36 yards of 
38 1/2-inch print cloth for the 45 yards of 
regulars. It has never in any form been used 
to regulate the wages of the Fall River oper- 
atives previous to the present attempt to do 
so, when not more than a third of the prod- 
uct of the Fall River mills consists of print 
cloths. Owing to the large proportion of 
fancies and odds making up the product of 
the Fall River mills, both forms had for 
vears been out of date, when last February 
Gov. Douglas adopted the original basis of 
45 yards of regular goods, and decided 
against the operatives on the ground that 
no increase above 17.32 cents per cut w 
warranted unless the 


margin on the old 
Without the 


doubtful if this 
method would have been proposed, 


less adopted, for regulating wages. 
The principal value of the recent agree- 


basis was above 74.38 cents. 
governor’s authority it is 


much 
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nent at Fall River consists, not in the fact 
that a fair and thoroughly practical basis has 
been adopted for regulating wages, for that 
is doubtful; nor in the fact that a strike and 
its terrible consequences have been avoided; 
but in the fact that an agreement has been 
adopted which puts in practice the principle 
of the sliding scale. 

Che great 
which for 


Brooklands agreement, by 
years the relations 


of employer and employe in Lancashire 


thirteen 


have been regulated, recognizes the de- 
sirability of “some means whereby dis- 
putes and differences may be expeditiously 
and amicably settled, and strikes and lock- 
outs avoided,” but this principle has not been 
put into practice in that great cotton manu- 
Recently the English fed- 
eration of employers and the associations of 


uring centre. 


fact 
operatives began a series of conferences with 
this end in view. One session only has been 
held in Manchester and it is, therefore, to the 
Fall River operatives and employers that the 
credit belongs for ad ypting the principle of 
the automatic adjustment of wages in cotton 
mills. 

[he Fall River operatives deserve first 
place in awarding credit for this great 
achievement because it is they who have 
made the greatest concessions in accomplish- 
ing it. Both employer and employe have 
consented to the adoption of a discarded sys- 
tem doubtless because it is the best available, 
and in the hope that it may mark the aban- 
donment of the wasteful, cruel and senseless 
methods of settling disputes by strikes and 
lockouts. Viewed in this light the chief value 
of the Fall River agreement lies in the adop- 
tion of an amicable system of settling dis- 
putes between labor and capital. The suc- 
cess or failure of the particular plan agreed 
upon is of minor importance compared with 
the adoption by both employer and employe 
of the general principle of the friendly ad- 
justment of disputes. 

For this reason it is 
the limitations of the Fall River plan 
should be clearly understood in order 
that future disappointment regarding the 
practical working of the plan may not 
bring the principle into disrepute. It has 
been agreed that the wages of the workers in 
the mill are to be adjusted every week to con- 
form to the margin between the market price 


desirable that 











of cotton and print cloth. The mill may be 
making fine or fancy goods, but if prints 
happen to slump in price, wages must be 
cut. Under the agreement the rate of wages 
is also subject to the vagaries of the cotton 
market. When the new crop arrives and 
prices ordinarily decline because of the in- 
creased supply, the margin grows larger and 
wages go up. After the spinners of the 
world have purchased the bulk of the crop, 
the manipulator, speculator or gambler may 
appear on the scene and by cornering the 
visible supply send cotton prices up and 
wages down. A disclosure of crookedness 
in the Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
may destroy confidence in official figures and 
affect the cotton market for months, with a 
corresponding effect on the wages paid to 
the cotton mill operatives. Exaggerated 
reports of the damage from the boll weevil 
or early frosts may reduce margin and 
wages at the same time. 

A good idea of how wages may vibrate 
under the Fall River plan is obtained by ap- 
plying a similar sliding scale to the condi- 
tions prevailing between January 2, 1903, and 
February 26, 1904. To shorten the illustra- 
tion we will take the average for periods of 
four weeks, and assume that a scale was in 
operation with the dividing line at 47 1/2 and 
60 cents instead of 72 1/2 cents and 85 cents. 


Four weeks 


ending Cotton Cloth Margin Changes in Wages 
Jan. 30,1903- 8.94 3.1 68 
Feb. 27.--.- 9.60 3% 69 4 p. c. advance 

/ 9 J 2 I 

March 27---10.09 33° 67 I p.c. reduction 
April 24----10.29 3% 64 1% * “ 
May 22...-- T3.21 3% 60 2 - : 
June Ig-.--- 11.99 34 50 10 ™ - 
July 17----- 12.63 34 45 2% “ - 
Aug. 14 --+-12.91 3% 43 no change 
Sept. I1...-12.62 3% 51 3% p. c. advance 
Oct. 9 ----++f1.1I 3% 63 10% “ ‘5 
Nov. 6...-- 10.15 3% 65 I = oy 
Dec. 4---++. [1.91 3% st 1% “ reduction 
Jan. 1, 1904-12.94 3% 43 3% “ 2 
Jan. 29.-..-- 14 57 3% 2 4% ‘* advance 
Feb. 26.....- 14.90 4 61 8% * fe 


It is clearly within the range of possibili- 
ties that market conditions might create 
similar or even more violent fluctuations in 
wages based on the 72 1/2 and 85-cent limits 
of the Fall River agreement. What will be 


the effect of this attempt to regulate the 
wages of card room hands, spinners, weavers 
and bobbin boys in Fall River by the fluc- 
tuations of the cotton and print cloth mar- 


We have 


kets only the future can decide. 
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called attention to some of the possibilities 
in order that the great principle of the auto- 
matic and amicable adjustment of disputes 
between labor and capital may not be un- 
fairly discredited. 

For the same reason the mistake of call 
ing the agreement a profit-sharing plan 
should be avoided. It is nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary it is certain that under the 
system adopted the margin and wages may 
decline while the profits of the manufacturers 
increase. 

A mill owner might buy enough cotton 
when the price was at the bottom to run his 
mill a year, and thus be able to make large 
profits when a subsequent advance in raw 
cotton and the lack of a corresponding ad- 
vance in goods had reduced the margin and 
wages and made it impossible to manufac- 
ture cotton into goods at current prices 
without a heavy loss. Bearing in mind these 
distinct limitations will prevent undeserved 
discredit from attaching to the great prin- 
ciple of the sliding scale by expecting too 
much of the Fall River plan of October 30, 
1905. The agreement may fail to fulfill the 
hopes of its supporters, but whether it suc- 
ceeds or fails its chief claim to distinction 
will be that it was made at all. To Fall 
River belongs the credit for applying in 
practice the principle for which the framers 
of the great Brooklands agreement dared 
only to hope. 

sapaeessiniaeanlipaaniiadasinriss 

Knotting, or making fringe, was once a 
fashionable diversion, and it was recommend- 
ed to those “pretty gentlemen who are not 
made for any manly employment, as some- 
thing that will make they useful to the ladies 
they admire.” 


During the reign of Edward VI. an act was 
passed for preventing frauds in the woolen 
manufacture of England in which it was 
averred that clothiers, “some for lacke of 
knowledge and experience, and some of ex- 
treame covetousnes, do daylie more and more 
studdye rather to make monye than to make 
good cloathes, having more respecte to their 
private comimoditie than the advancement of 
truthe and continuance of the commoditie in 
estymacion accordinge to the worthynes 
thereof.” 


WOOL SUPPLY 


THE WOOL SUPPLY. 


The question of supplying the two most im 
portant branches of the textile industry with 
raw material grows constantly more serious. 
On one hand it is the American cotton 
monopoly which exerts its malign influence; 
on the other hand natural conditions are 
causing a contraction of the wool supply and 
a tremendous increase in price. While the 
clip in Europe and America during the last 
five years has remained practically stationary 
and in some cases actually decreased, the clip 
in Australia, the most important wool pro 
ducing country in the world, has undergone 
serious diminution. The long draught which 
ended in the middle of 1903 caused a decima- 
tion of the Australian flocks which, as a con 
sequence, decreased from 106,000,000 in 1892 
to 54,000,000 in 1903, or practically 50 per 
cent. The decline of the wool growing in- 
dustry in Europe and America is due, as is 
well known, to the changes which have oc- 
curred in agriculture during the last ten 
years. In Germany the number of sheep 
dropped from 25,000,000 in 1873 to less than 
10,000,000 in 1900. Since the former year 
the decline has been steady as is shown by 
the sheep census of 1892, 1897, and 1900. 
Likewise in France the number of sheep have 
decreased from 26,000,000 to 18,000,000, and 
since 1899 the loss has amounted to 3,500,- 
ooo. Austria at the present time has only 
one-half as many sheep as ten years ago, 
while in Hungary the number has decreased 
7,000,000. Reckoning the loss in England 
at 5,000,000, the total loss in Europe since 
1873 amounts to 40,000,000. The increase 
in the flocks in the United States, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and Austria has made up for 
this decline in other countries. 

The rapid development of the wool indus- 
try in the United States has been accom- 
panied by a great increase in the imports of 
wool into that country. The recent increase 
in the use of South American wool in the 
United States is specially worthy of remark. 
Important changes in the present state of the 
wool market are not probable in the near 
future. The last Australian clip showed an 
increase of 230,000 bales over the previous 
year. The following table shows the exports 
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and sales in the Australian market for a 


series of years: 


Total Exports. Local sales. 


Bales. Bales. 
Fh a As 1,590,000 1,092,651 
BOGE. «oe i, ‘ 1,366,942 837,497 
an + oe me oe 1,440,722 861,174 
1901-2. cee a Mey, 1,664,885 1,035,520 
1900-1 oF are 1% 1,609,713 808,912 
1899-0. aie 1,594,464 915.877 
1898-9. , ; 1,664,517 890,185 
1897-8 . 1 ; 1,718,720 882,221 
1896-7 . . ial wih 1,848,509 867,362 


lhe total of the Australian clip taken by 
Great britain during the last year amounts 
to 315,675 bales, or 29 per cent. of the whole; 
the Continent took 554,429 bales or 50 per 
cent. In 1902, when the lowest market price 
was reached, the Australian and New Zea- 
, 


land flocks numbered 73,766,194 head; in 


1903, 75,765,700; and in 1904, 83,319,517. 
The latter number, however, is far below the 
igh point reached in 1894 when Australian 
and New Zealand flocks numbered 120,836,- 
244 head Never before has the ratio be- 
tween the price of merino and cross bred 
wool been so small as at the present time, 
with the sole exception of the year 1895. The 
extraordinary difference between the price 
of merino and cross bred two years ago led 
to a heavy increase in the use of raw wool, 
and the difference which formerly was 60 per 
cent. has been reduced to 35 per cent. The 
price of the most important Bradford quali- 
ties at the end of June this year as compared 
with the same date last year are shown in the 
following table: 


PUNE CINE socio sciccsevesss SSE 23% d. 
Ordinary merino... ....+eee--- 7. .@. 223, d. 
FiGG COORGOIONES 260 sacsacavcenes 22 «d. 19% d. 
Medium crossbréd...-.......-++ is d 14% d. 
CEE = Shae 05 Obs 84 dena eae 16% d. 13% d. 


lhe price has increased 10 per cent.,on the 
fine grades while on the coarse grades it 
amounts to 25 per cent. 

Of late years buyers have complained of 


1 
} 


the poor quality of Australian wool; the 
present crop, however, shows a great im- 
provement in elasticity and softness, bring- 
ing Australian and New Zealand wool up to 
the standard reached years ago. Though the 
competition of Argentine wool- with Aus- 
tralian wool is very strong, yet so far as 
quality is concerned the Argentine product 
cannot compete with Australian. 


Experts who have personal experience 
with the conditions in South America state 
there is a very large undeveloped area in 
South America suitable for the production of 
fine cross bred wools. In marked contrast 
with former years the Americans have been 
large buyers of LaPlata wool, and the 
American spinners who formerly rejected 
LaPlata wool on account of its coarse, harsh 
quality appear to have overcome their dis- 
like and learned how to use it to the best 
advantage. Owing to the strong demand 
from America during the last year European 
dealers have been sent to the rear in the 
South American market. They complain 
particularly because the price of wool in 
\rgentine has been increased unnecessarily 
by the purchasers from America, but they 
apparently forget that in all markets of the 
world buyers have been disposed to pay 
higher prices. This condition is explained 
by a glance at the following table showing 
the imports of Colonial and LaPlata wool 
during the last ten years. The figures indi- 
cate millions of pounds: 


Merino Cross- Percent. 

Year. Total. wool, bred. crossbred 
ee ae Btokwewe OO e2 secs 51.8 
er eee Sibi Ses sincs §1.3 
ER 48.1 
mE Chea oer 48.1 
Bs cee ota 50.7 
0 ee 15.8 
1898 $1.5 
Pe whee wee 39.6 
ES cbicenied 341.4 
ish th cedealets 31.7 





This table shows the marked decline in the 
imports during the last five years and the 
increase in the imports of crossbred wool at 
the expense of fine wool. This proportion of 
merino wool has dropped from 68.3 to 48.2 
since 1895. This is noteworthy in connec 
tion with the present high prices of coarse 
wool. The causes for this are found in the 
lessening demand for fine goods as compared 
with coarse goods, and the iricreased demand 
for coarse wool due to the war in Asia. A 
corresponding decline in the use of wool has 
taken place. From 5.2 pounds per capita 
in 1853 it has dropped to 4.7 pounds in 1903 
Fortunately the rapid extension of the cot- 
ton industry has compensated for this de- 
cline in the production and use of wool, and 
to this development of cotton manufacturing 


















is due the fact that the price of wool at the 
present time is not a great deal higher than 
it is. The decline in the woolen industry is 
seen in the diminished exports of wool goods 
from Germany. In 1898 the German exports 
of woo! amounted to $5,000,000; since that 
time the export of cotton goods has increased 
steadily each year with the exception of 1902, 
and last vear exceeded the exports of wool 
goods. The chief reason for this decline in 
the wool industry is due to the disparity be- 
tween the price of raw wooi and the finished 
goods. This defect can only be remedied by 
an increase in the production of wool. 
Deutsche Industrie-Zeitung. 
natin tiutiatimatiaingniion 


SEA ISLAND COTTON IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 


The most promising of recent efforts to 
extend the cotton growing area of the world 
appear to have been made in the West 
Indies, and we are permitted to publish the 
following extract from a private letter from 
a prominent resident of the Island of Bar- 
bados. 

“Our prospects for next year are fair to mid- 
dling. Of course sugar remains the great staple. 
Much will depend on the prices received for the 
manufactured article, but I am no believer in sugar 
and hardly thing there will be an improvement 
prices. 

“Cotton is doing exceedingly well and pays hand 
somely. Each year sees an increased area under 
cultivation, and in ten years or so I expect it will 
supersede sugar as the main article of export. We 
grow only the Sea Island variety, for which in my 


humble opinion there will always be a 


id 


great de- 
So far we get prices ranging between 1/6d 
1/2d. This leaves a great profit, and I be- 
ve the profit per acre in some cases has ex- 
ceeded £15. That seems good enough to go on 
with. 
The planters are rendered every assistance by 
] 


he Imperial Department ot Agriculture, and such 


insect pests as appear they seem to handle and dis- 
pose of very easily. As an advocate of cotton cul- 
tivation, even before the Imperial Department 
recommended it, I am naturally glad to be able to 
give such encouraging reports of the progress and 
prospects of this industry. It is, however, still in 
its infancy, but as I said before, it is likely to grow 
into a big thing.” 


In the same letter the writer refers to 
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another enterprise, the Panama Canal, in 
which this country has a deep interest: 

“The Panama Canal scheme requires lots of 
laborers, and hundreds are being taken from this 
place for the purpose. Their contract price of labor 
is from 80 cents to $1.00 per day, which is much 
nore than the rate of wages here. They are send- 
ing back a good bit of money for the support of 
their families.” 

eee Se ae oe 
A SILK WEIGHING MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
new machine for weighing silk in skeins, 
built by L. A. Wilezek, Paris. It consists of 
a circular plate driven by frictional contact 
with a revolving ring underneath. On the 
edge of the plate, balances are fixed at inter 
vals and arranged so that they can be raised 
to a vertical or lowered to a horizontal po- 
sition; each has two arms and carries at the 
end of the outward arm a hook for support- 








A SILK WEIGHING MACHINE. 


ing the skeins. Each outward arm carries a 
fixed weight; to the other arm on the con- 
trary is attached a movable weight which is 
held from slipping from the lever by a pin 
when the lever is in a vertical position. A 
guide carries the levers up to horizontal 


position before a complete turn is made. 
The plate being in motion, the skein to be 
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weighed is hung on the hook under the lever, 
whose weight is shoved back on the interior 
arm as far as possible. The skein may or 
If it is 
lighter and does not overweigh this weight, 
the lower extremity of the lever slides along 
the supporting ring and the movable weight 
pushes the wedge farther forward and the 
weight is thus brought nearer to the axis of 
the lever. 


may not overbalance this weight. 


The force of the movable weight 
thus is gradually reduced while the strain ex- 
erted by the skein remains the same; finally 
the two balance. 

The skeins that have been weighed slide 
along the rod, from which they are easily re- 
moved. As soon as the lever is released 
from the weight of the skein it returns to 
the vertical position till it strikes the guide 
and is brought to the horizontal position as 
at the beginning. The machine is automatic 
and can be attended by a young girl who can 
easily weigh as many skeins as four expert 
weighers can handle by ordinary methods, 
as she has only to hang the skeins on the 
hooks and remove them after weighing. 

The machine is well built, there being prac- 
tically no vibration while it is in operation. 
The balances are carefully adjusted and all 
parts coming in contact with the silk are 
nickel plated and highly polished. There are 
two models: One with 22 beams and 21 re- 
moving arms, for too to 190 deniers; the 
other with 27 beams and 26 removing arms, 
for 80 to 210 deniers, and requiring a weight 
of 10 grams. The scales are graduated for 
5 deniers in each direction; one scale for 
skeins too light, the other for skeins too 
heavy. The weight of the first model is 
about 1,400 pounds, price $1,100, which can- 
not be considered high in view of the ad- 
The 
weight of the second is 2,000 pounds, the 
price being $1,250. Each machine is driven 
by an endless screw in connection with a 
driving pulley 8 inches in diameter and I 1/2 
inch running 140 turns per 


vantages which the machine possesses. 


face, minute. 
Previous to the appearance of this machine 
it has been difficult to weigh accurately and 
without great labor the skeins which are used 
in the silk industry. This machine permits of 
their being weighed with the necessary de- 
gree of accuracy and constitutes an improve- 
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ment which we take pleasure in presenting to 
the trade.—L’Industrie Textile. 
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A NEW PROCESS OF SCOURING WOOL. 


The apparatus shown in the accompanying 
illustration is used in connection with a proc 
ess of scouring wool, recently patented in this 
country and described by the inventor as fol- 
lows: The process is intended for removing 
the grease and foreign matter from the fibre 
and recovering the by-product 
scouring solutions. 

Existing processes for the removal of fat 
or grease from wool and similar. fibres may 
be classed under two general heads: first, 
those which consist in scouring the wool with 
soaps, alkalies and great quantities of water; 
second, those involving the subjection of the 
wool to the action of solvents, which are sub- 
sequently recovered from the wool by a dis- 
tillation process. Wool subjected ‘to both of 
these processes still retains upon the exterior 
of its fibre a smooth film of wax. The film is 
serious in that it prevents the adhesion of 
dye applied in subsequent stages of cloth 
manufacture. The second enumerated proc- 
ess is wasteful and costly. Both methods are 
laborious. 

This invention avoids the enumerated dis- 
advantages without injury to the wool. By 
the employment of hydro-carbons—such as 
naphtha, refined petroleum, or a similar sol- 
vent—with a ‘detersive, such as soap, applied 
singly or in combination, the grease is emul- 
sified and expressed from the wool or similar 


from the 


substance, after which the solvent and grease 
may be recovered from the emulsion by nat- 
ural or artificial refrigeration. 

In the drawing, A is a tank containing the 
solution intended for application to the wool. 
The solvent may be naphtha, refined petro- 
leum, or a similar ingredient, either alone or 


combined. Projecting downwardly from the 
tank A is a pipe, b, with a perforated arm, c, 
through which is discharged the solvent upon 
the wool to be treated, resting upon a hori- 
zontal rack, a, crossing the tank, B. Mount- 
ed in this tank transversely of the rack, a, is 
a train of rolls, d, in pairs, by means of 
which the solvent is thoroughly incorporated 
into the wool after being sprinkled thereon 
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The incorporation is assisted by providing 
the rolls, d, with corrugated surfaces. After 
the treatment described the wool passes to 
an adjacent tank, C, where it is fed to squeeze 
rolls, e, for squeezing from the material the 
excess of solvent. A pipe, f, in the bottom of 
tank, C, conveys the expressed liquid to a 
storage tank, D, below. 

Adjacent the tank, C, is the soap-tank, E, 
which contains water and a solution of neu- 








hhh ha eee RS a Sot 
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tral soap varying in amount from I to Io 
per cent. of soap, according to the amount 
In this tank the sol- 
vent-impregnated wool is submerged after its 
removal from the squeeze-rolls. During this 
bath in the tank, E, both the soap and the 
hydrocarbon act upon the fatty constituents 
in the wool-fat, loosening the hold of the lat- 
ter upon the fibre, thereby permitting the 
same to be easily removed by pressure. 
Adjoining the soap tank is a catch-basin, 
X, above which is mounted a second pair of 


of grease in the wool. 


squeeze-rolls, g, which presses the remaining 
grease from the wool. This drops into the 
catch-basin, whence it passes through pipe, 
h, leading therefrom downwardly into a sec- 
ond tank, F, preparatory to subsequent sep- 


aration. The wool passes from the squeeze- 


rolls, g, into an adjacent rinsing tank, G, con- 
taining water in which is soap and alkali, 
which cleanses the residual grease, solvent, 
or other foreign material from the fibre. 
(he rinsing operation is repeated by passing 
the wool through another set of squeeze-rolls, 
i, into a second rinsing tank, H, and the ex- 
pressed liquid containing the dirt remaining 
in the wool after the first rinsing falls into a 
second catch-basin, I, and thence through the 


| hy 
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See 


pipe, J, into the filtering tank, kK. After rins- 
ing the wool is thoroughly degreased and is 
ready for the dryer and subsequent manipu- 
lations. 

The storage tanks, D and F, are provided 
with heating pipes or coils, whereby their con- 
tents, consisting of the water received with 
the expressed matter, are raised in tempera- 
ture before removal. 
by the rolls, 


The material expresse:] 
g, falls into the tank, F, the hot 
water being a purifying medium for the solv- 
ent, soap and wool grease. The dirt is pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the tanks, D and 
Ff, whence it may be drawn off through the 
waste pipes, | and m, respectively, and pass 
to the sewer. The cleaned grease and solv- 
ents are floated off through the pipes, n and 
o, which converge in pipe, p, and pass into 
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the refrigerating tank, J, where a low tem- 
perature is sustained by the cold pipes, q, in 
the roof. The refrigeration of the liquids in 
ti: tanks, D and F, results in separating the 
mixture into its original elements, that is, the 
naphtha, petroleum or other solvent in a 
liquid conditions forms the top stratum, while 
the wool grease or fat forms the interme- 
The lower temperature often 
solidifies the two lower strata. As a temper- 
ature of 20 to 40 deg. F. is sufficiently low 
for refrigeration, it is evident that artificial re- 
frigerating means may often be omitted, pro- 
viding the requisite temperature is attained 
by natural means. The actual solidification 
of the two lower strata is not necessary to 
effect the ends sought, but it facilitates the 
removal of the upper liquid solvent stratum 
through the pipe, t. 

The refrigerated solvent 1s of course in a 
non-volatile form and as a liquid is forced 
through the pipe, t, to the solvent tank, A, 
by any mechanical means. The pipes, s and 
r, at successively lower points in the refriger- 
ating tank, allow egress of the grease and 
water respectively. If the grease and water 
strata are solidified, they may either be re- 
moved from the tank in a solid form from 
above or subjected to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to allow them to melt and then be 
withdrawn through their pipes, s and r, as 


diate layer. 


just described. 
— ->- 


THE MECHANISM OF WEAVING. 





4 Lecture by Prof. Roberts Beaumont, M. Sc., M. I 
Mech. E., at the University of Leeds, England 


One of the most striking differences be 
tween the loom of the 60s and 7os and the 
loom now in use is in design or plan of con- 
struction. The older loom was known as 
on account of the batten being 


Viewing an aisle of 


“top swing” 
fulerumed overhead. 
such looms the ponderous picking levers 
were seen in apparently hopeless confusion, 
traveling with irresistible force forward and 
then rebounding with a thud. The pieces 
being woven were concealed from all but 
the weavers standing facing the -looms. 
Viewing a corresponding aisle of one type 
of modern power looms, there are no pick- 








ing levers visible, and the work being done 
by each weaver may be observed from one 
end of the aisle to the other. There is noth- 
ing to obstruct the vision, no heavy mechan- 
ism in active operation ever and anon tra- 
versing the space immediately in front of 
the weaver’s head. Shuttles are quickly 
crossing the warp, the heddles are rising and 
falling, shuttle boxes are making a fixed se- 
quence of movements, yet there are no me- 
chanical compounds, as in the old loom, 
erected at inconvenient heights, causing it 
to be impossibie to see more than a few 
looms distinctly. 

The question of accessibility of motive 
parts is all-important in weaving mechanism. 
The loss of time entailed in tuning and start- 
ing looms on new work, when several parts 
require adjusting, instead of one or two con- 
trolling parts, is a matter for those con- 
cerned in the use of looms to take into ac- 
count. Inaccessibility of initiative motions is 
a serious defect in any class of machinery, but 
particularly in looms for weaving fancy fab- 
rics where change is so frequent as to be 
a natural condition of routine. To put the 
matter more forcibly, if to operate, say, the 
shuttle boxes in one build of loom, there are 
more than double the parts than in a second 
type; and if, in addition, correspondingly 
more points of adjustment—the moral is pat- 
ent. Both as regards running efficiency and 
facility in starting and tuning—providing the 
two looms are equal in all other mechanical 
work—the latter is the loom to select. 

We have seen*how strangely the several 
motions were formerly scattered on the 
framework of the loom. Many pronounced 
improvements have been effected. The 
placing of the dobby, for example, at one 
end of the loom. I believe the Keighley firm 
were the first to do this in looms for weaving 
fancy woolens and worsteds; at any rate, 
prior to the introduction of the American 
design of loom by Hutchinson, Hollingworth 
& Co., Ltd. This was a marked advance in 
loom constrnction and design. Thus it not 
only brought shedding mechanism—the most 
complicated in the loom, within easy access, 
so that the pattern chain or lags could be 
readily removed and renewed, but it cleared 























the centre of the loom of ponderous over- 
head mechanical gearing. Further, it led to 
other departures, such as the operation of 
box and picking levers by the same cylinder 
as the pattern chain. None but the tuner 
who has followed both the old and the mod- 
ern loom can fully appreciate what a boon 
this improvement has been; or the amount 
of tinkering, changing, adjusting and loss of 
time it has dispensed with in loom “tackling.” 
Without entering into detail, reference may 
be made to the simplicity and directness of 
the driving mechanism for the cylinder con- 
trolling the shedding, shuttling, picking and 
take-up. The control of three of the chief 
and one of the subsidiary motions in weav- 
ing, is focused in this cylinder operating at 
the end of the loom, and actuated by a short 
upright shaft in gear with the main or crank 
shaft of the loom. What an advance in me- 
chanical ideal on the many and roundabout 
connections formerly necessary to attain the 
same results. 

[Improvement in power loom mechanism 
has not been so largely in the nature of the 
invention of new motions—automatic weft 
supply contrivances being one of the princi- 
pal exceptions—-as in the new mechanical 
forms applied to the common motions in 
weaving. In dobby shedding there has been 
a complete change. The principle of open 
as distinct from centre or warp line shedding, 
has been developed in many types of fast 
looms. The latter in certain weave struc- 
tures produces a firmer fabric; but in econ- 
omy of work and in the reduction of the de- 
gree of friction applied to the yarns in the 
displacement of the warp in shedding, the 
open principle has every advantage. For 
example, in ordinary plain shedding, four 
movements are made by each thread for two 
picks by the older method; but only two by 
the newer method. In some weaves the 
economy in warp displacement is much 
ereater, e. g., weaves of the mat type. To 
produce a six-end mat fabric in a closed 
shedding loom no less than twelve move- 
ments are made by each thread in one repeat 
of the weave, as compared with only two 
movements in an open shedding loom. 

One effect of this economy of movement 
by the warp yarns in weaving has been an in 
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creased running speed. It is quite question- 
able whether by warp-line shedding it would 
have been possible to raise this more than 
15 to 20 per cent., whereas in the weaving 
of some fabrics an increase of 100 per cent. 
has been attained. Considered in regard to 
(1) running speed; (2) weaving capacity; (3) 
mechanical construction; (4) efficiency of 
controlling mechanism; (5) unity of motions; 
(6) shuttling, picking, and wefting possibili- 
ties; (7) uniformity of action in the warp de- 
livery and piece take-up; and (8) in com- 
pleteness of essential and subsidiary motions, 
the modern loom is a sound and skilfully de- 
vised piece of mechanism, and the achieve- 
ment of inventive and constructive genius 
of a high quality. Still, the process of im- 
provement by simplyfying and extracting 
from, rather than adding to, requires to be 
rigorously prosecuted. This is a more diffi- 
cult task than to devise warp stop, automatic 
weft supply and other supplementary contri- 
vances. To make one set of mechanical 
parts perform the function of two or more 
sets is the problem which the loom inventor 
has now to solve. Too many “improve- 
ments” are mechanical distortions of preced- 
ing improvements. ‘The growth has become 
abnormal and contracted the nature of a dis- 
ease which has lessened and weakened effi- 
ciency. 

\n invention to be an improvement should 
increase working efficiency and diminish me- 
chanical complications. Admitting for the 
moment that the principles of weaving are 
sound, and in a sense incapable of modifica- 
tion, then this should be the chief field of 
invention. It might be congenial to forecast 
a shuttleless loom, in which there would be 
the same possibilities of design and fabric 
structure as obtain in the present system, but 
we lack the intrepidity to make such a proph- 
ecy and have to confess that a loom of this 
construction appears to us a Utopian dream. 
\t the same time it is a patent fact that the 
fly shuttle is the active “passive resister” to 
improvement in some phases of weaving. 
The restrictions it imposes upon development 
in textile mechanics are responsible for much 
wreckage of an inventive kind. This time- 
worn method of adding filling to warp limits 


the supply of weft, causes it to be necessarv 
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for the reed to traverse the warp to and fro 
for a considerable space for each shot of 
weft conveyed into the warp, and is also the 
cause of excessive wear and tear in running 
the loom and of power expended in driving. 
[Intermittent starting and stopping of any ma- 
chine is the least economical mode of con- 
suming power, vet this occurs for each pick 
of weft in weaving. 

The shuttle when charged weighs from 
{1/2 to 2 lbs.; it attains a speed equivalent 
to 35 to 40 miles an hour, and yet is started 
and stopped almost instantaneously for each 
pick of weft inserted, putting considerable 
strain on the loom and consuming more pow- 
er than if the shuttle had a continuous move- 
ment. It is not, therefore, an inaccurate or 
extravagant view to regard this instrument 
of our distant ancestors as lacking up-to- 
dateness, and as a retrograde amid modern 
mechanical motions. It is just possible that 
some budding inventor is already at the cli- 
max of discovering the means that will re- 
move the shuttle from its present form and 
setting and relegate it to the contrivances 
of the past. A word of caution to any such 
enthusiast. The shuttle, as we have seen, 
imposes hard and fast limitations, but it also 
has peculiar advantages which any other 
methods of adding weit to warp, such as by 
needles, or other conveyors only carrying the 
length of weft to traverse the fabric, do not 
and cannot possess. The shuttle, with all 
its defects, will travel any requisite width of 
fabric at a high speed; allow the use of a 
wide range of coloring under automatic con- 
trol and form a sound and perfect selvage, 
which are a few practical advantages it would 
be difficult to surpass. 

In the circular loom is afforded a unique 
attempt at continuous movement in the pass- 
age of the shuttle. These, twelve or eighteen 
in number, revolve in succession in a circle. 
The germ of the idea is excellent as regards 
the transit of the shuttles and the increased 
supply of weft yarn available, but so far the 
actual results are not too promising. The 
warp yarns are stretched vertically, extend- 
ing, after passing through suitable guides and 
tensioners, from the circular frame to the fell 

of the woven fabric. As the shuttles make 
their cycle of movements, the warp threads 


separate for the passage of the weft. The 
controlling mechanism for the shedding with- 
out the usual healds, and for releasing the 
warp and applying tension according to the 
varied requirements, are ingeniously con- 
trived, but there is one essential lacking in 
this scheme of shuttling, namely the imposi- 
tion of greater restrictions than obtain in the 
system it is intended to compete with and in 
a measure supersede. 

The work of the inventor is not uncom- 
monly wrecked by the additional fetters 
which his invention applies to methods of 
production. It may increase scope for ex- 
pansion in one direction, but lessen the scope 
in many others which have become of recog- 
nized utility. One necessity to sound invent- 
ive improvement in weaving, or any other 
branch of mechanism, is a thorough know)- 
edge of what is wanted, and of what has al- 
ready been accomplished. In this respect, 
Cartwright might be emulated, who, after 
his first and futile attempt at power loom 
construction, said: “I then condescended 
to see how other people wove, and you will 
guess my astonishment when I compared 
their easy mode of operation with mine. 
Availing myself, however, of what I then saw, 
[ made a loom in its general principle nearly 
as they are now made.” The task of remod- 
eling any motion or series of motions in the 
loom tested and approved by commercial 
practice, is one that requires inventive ability 
and skill, and a conversance with the techni- 
calities of weaving, for these forcibly suggest 
what would be the nature of appreciable im 
provements. 

Before any forecast can be rendered of the 
loom, it should be ascertained if it is feasible 
to devise any new process of weaving, or any 
modification of the ordinary process which 
will result in the construction of a distinct 
range of fabrics. The attempts on these 
lines which have already been made have 
comprised knitting, a compound of knitting 
and a kind of weaving, the production of a 
fabric without healds as generally understood 

as in the circular loom, and the felting of the 
material without spinning into yarn, but all 
these systems do not provide the same scope 


for fabric structure possible in weaving. 
Each method limits the build of the fabric, 

















with the exception of the circular loom, to 
one structure, and in the latter only a few 
varieties of texture may be woven. It has to 
be taken into account that weaving is a 
method of interlacing warp and weft which 
has no limitations beyond the number of 
threads available. Weaving mechanism has 
been devised which will automatically accom- 
plish any variety of intersections. It is 
highly improbable that any system can be in- 
vented or discovered which can afford such 
infinite facilities for the exercise of the imag- 
ination in designing, coloring and structure 
of fabrics. The knitting frame or loom has 
been so far perfected as to produce several 
styles of texture. but these have not the char- 
acteristics of the woven production. There- 
fore, any forecast of the loom must relate to 
the process of crossing warp and weft as 
now practiced 

This law of weaving cannot be departed 
from, yet it does not follow that the mechan- 
ism must be of the same type for operating 
the threads as is common to the present 
power loom. On the contrary, it may be 
anticipated that some simpler means will be 
discovered. In principle, the harness loom 
is sounder and simpler in action and scheme 
of mechanical parts than other types of shed- 
ding motions. Any expert comparing the 
mode of actuating the warp in harness shed- 
ding with that of some power looms, at once 
recognizes its comparative simplicity and 
efficiency. 

What applies to the possible development 
in shedding, especially in relation to new 
forms of mechanism, may also be said of the 
other principal motions of the loom. The 
motions are really in two categories. First, 
those which may be most aptly defined as 
“supplementary,” not possessing the nature 
of essential! weaving motions; and second, 
those which improve the capacity of the loom 
for variety of texture, and increase its rua- 
ning speed, durability, efficiency of distinct 
motions, and the range of the possible woven 
results obtainable. Among the first, are 
comprised such motions as automatic 
weft supply, warp and weft stop appliances, 
or may be apparatus for producing some 
change in the movement of the warp threads 
other than that under the control of the shed- 
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ding gear. The former are, therefore, dis- 
tinct from weaving proper, but the latter are 
part of what must be essential in the actual 
weaving of the woven fabric. In both, there 
is ample sccpe for the exercise of inventive 
power, and also possibilities of attainment of 
woven results which must contribute to the 
gradual remodeling of the power loom. 

We advocate simpler mechanism with the 
modicum of mechanical parts, rather than 
adding subsidiary motions which complicate 
the loom and tend to reduce its running effi- 
ciency, and as far as this conception of weav- 
ing mechanism is followed by the inventor 
it is likely that the loom in fifty years’ time 
will be as much in advance of that now in use 
as the present loom is in advance of that of 
fifty years ago. 

anenstininciniadipaibilpiiedatsasaiencendlthtg 


A FANCY GOODS WEAVING MILL. 





The accompanying illustrations show the 
plan of a small, but very conveniently ar- 
ranged, weaving mill, at Wichau, near Star- 
kenbach, Austria, all of the space used for 
manufacturing being on one floor. A glance 
at the ground plan shows that the mill can 
be enlarged very easily. The weaving room 
can be extended either forward or to the 
right. The other rooms can also be enlarged, 
if the increase in the weaving capacity should 
make it necessary. 

The weaving room, W, accommodates 108 
looms, which are arranged in nine rows of 
twelve looms each. The first row next to 
the belt way consists of double width looms, 
having a reed space of 60 inches. The other 
looms in the room are for single width 
goods, the reed space being 48 inches. 
Lengthways the spaces between the posts 
are as follows: 15 ft., 18 ft., 19 1/2 ft. (2) 18 
ft. Crossways the spaces are as follows: 
15 1/2 ft., 11 1/2 ft. (4) 14 ft. The height of 
the room in the clear is 13 feet. The main 
beams, N, prof. 24, lie on cast iron posts. 
3etween the beams are wooden braces 5 
inches by 6 inches. The ceiling is made witha 
layer of cork stone, on which a layer of gip- 
sum is spread. The windows are double. 
The outside windows consist of corrugated 
glass 1/4 inch thick. The inside windows are 
made with plain glass, set in wood frames. 
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The gutters on the 
made, and plenty of 


roof are very strongly 
left between 
the bottom of the window and the bottom of 
the gutter, order 


space is 


to prevent an accumu- 


lation of snow and ice from breaking the 
glass. The slanting roof is covered with 
slate. 

The looms are driven in the ordinary way 
by open and cross belts from shafting, which 
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is driven by ropes running from the fly wheel 
of the engine. 

At the upper right-hand corner are sep- 
arate toilet rooms for men and women. In 


/ 
A ae 
b 


y 
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front of the weave room are the preparing 
room, U, and shipping room, V._ In the first 
are two warp spoolers, 120 spindles each, 
four dressing frames, besides the drawing-in 
and twisting frames. 
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A noteworthy feature of this mill is the goods are gigged and sheared in room P, 
skein yarn sizing room, M, with a dry house, and the finished product is stored in room Q. 


N, adjoining. For fancy goods the yarn is Connected with the weave room by a pas- 
first dyed in the skein, and then sized on a__ sage through the belt way is the repair shop, 
skein sizing machine. Next the sizing ma- K, which is also accessible from the yard. 
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terial is uniformly distributed by a brushing The engine room, I, is next to the repair shop 
machine. Finally the yarn is dried. These and accommodates a 50 H. P. compound 
processes are carried on in the two rooms, M steam engine and the electric lighting plant. 
and N. The room, L, is used for finishing. Next to the engine room is the botler room, 

The principal entrance to the mill is shown  H, with two boilers, each having 325 square 
in the lower right-hand corner, T, next to feet of heating surface. Both a. engine 
which are the offices, R and S. The room, room and boiler house are accessible from 
©, is used for the storage of yarn. The the yard. 
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Fig. 6 shows that the rooms, O to T, are 


covered with a straight wood cement roof; 
the same kind of a roof is over the rooms 
K, L, M and N. The roof construction of 
the engine and boiler houses and belt way 
is shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

Of special interest is the fresh air conduit 
under the belt way, as shown at Fig. 1, and 
which serves for supplying the weave room 
with fresh air. This arrangement has been 
thoroughly tested with satisfactory results 
In the belt way is a gallery by which the 
roof is accessible. This facilitates the clean- 
ing of the gutters. The other details of con- 
struction will be readily understood from the 
plan—(Translated by the World 
Uhlands Rund- 


Textile 


Record from Technische 


schau.) 
_ 


A LOOM FOR LAMP WICKING. 


Looms for lamp wicking’ are divided into 
two classes: One is used for the narrow and 
thin wicking and is built like the ordinary 
narrow fabric loom for linen and cotton tape; 
the other is used for wide and heavy wicking, 


and the warp is regulated by a positive at- 
tachment and not by weights. In this way 
a softer fabric is obtained and there is less 
strain on the warp. 

The illustration shows an improved loom oi 
the second class built in Germany. The warp 
for the wide wicking is dressed and beamed 
in full width on iron beams, 12 to 16 inches 
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in diameter. These beams are fitted with the 
most improved friction device. The loom for 
single weave wicking has five to nine cams, 
and for tubular wicking from ten to twelve 
cams. The loom shown in the illustration 
accommodates three beams. The two lower 
beams are for the face and back warp, while 
the upper is for the binding threads. The 
ground thread is passed over the positively 
driven beams and guide rolls while the bind- 
ing warp passes over the guide rolls only. 
The woven wicking is carried over guide rolls 
to the beam, which is positively driven by the 
lag. (Translated by the Textile World Rec- 
ord from Uhland’s Technische Rundschau.) 
—$ 9 


THE WORKS OF THE B. F. STURTE- 
VANT CO. 


Work upon the new manufacturing plant 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, was begun at 
Hyde Park, Mass., immediately after the old 
works at Jamaica Plain were partially de 
stroyed by fire in April, 1901. 

The site having been selected, most careful 
consideration was given to the size and char- 
acter of the buildings; the head of each de- 
partment was consulted, his’ recommenda- 
tions reduced to writing and frequent con 
ferences held as to the requirements of the 
individual departments. With the data thus 
obtained the individual and aggregate 
areas were determined and the plans started 
to provide a floor space slightly more than 
double that of the old plant. 

The entire industrial equipment was de- 
signed and constructed by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co. in the effort to secure something 
better than the market afforded. The outfit 
includes the industrial railway system, includ- 
ing the truck cars, ladle trucks, turn tables, 
blowers, engines, generating sets, economiz- 
ers, forges, etc. The general factory equip- 
ment consists of the most improved appli- 
ances in all departments. All the buildings 
are heated and ventilated by the Sturtevant 
system. 

In the machine shops the hot air pipes are 
hidden beneath the second floor wall benches 
and deliver most of the air downward to the 
first floor. The fan and erecting shops are 
supplied through an underground duct which 
delivers the hot air to external vertical flues 
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upon one side of the building, which in the 
case of the fan shops are located 4o feet on 
centres and discharge the air across 
building above head level. 

The plant has been planned, constructed 
and equipped to enable the manufactured 
product to be produced at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. This product is of special interest 
to the textile trade. A detailed account of 


the 





STURTEVANT BLOWER WORKS 
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to dry room, and from dry room to picker 
room. Also for removing dust and flyings 
from nappers, pickers, shearers and like ma- 
chines. 
Sturtevant engines and generating sets 
(which are fully up to an engine capacity of 
200 H. P.) are suited for lighting and power 
purposes. The Sturtevant mechanical draft 
and economizers the 


apparatus increase 








the application of the Sturtevant products to 
textile users would require an entire issue of 
the magazine. The Sturtevant hot blast ap- 
paratus, to which reference has already been 
made, is used for heating, ventilating and 
moistening textile mills, for preventing steam 
and condensation in dye houses and bleach- 
eries, for drying raw stock and yarn, cloth 
on tentering machines, knit goods and stock- 
inets on special drying apparatus, and for the 
carbonizing, oxidizing and ageing processes. 
The Sturtevant fans are employed for ex- 


hausting steam from slashers, for conveying 


wool, cotton, etc., from opener to picker 
room, picker room to dye house, dye house 


capacity and efficiency of boiler plants. Stur- 
tevant electric fans, either of the propeller or 
cased type, are utilized for all purposes where 
air movement is required and galvanized iron 
work such as conveying systems, ventilators, 
etc., are adapted for all departments of the 
textile industry. 

Sturtevant steam traps are used in con- 
nection with all steam piping systems. Stur- 
tevant exhaust heads find their use in con- 
nection with all engines exhausting to the 
atmosphere. 

Fig. 1 is a view of the floor used for erect- 
ing fans and heater jackets; Fig. 2 shows the 
planers under the gallery of the machine 
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shop; Fig. 3 shows the office building and a_ that of the Jamaica Plain plant. Employ- 
part of the extensive works. The aggregate ment is already given to about 1,300 hands, 





f 


FIG. 3. 


floor area of the finished buildings is over although the plant will accommodate nearly 
nine acres or nearly two and one-half times 2,000. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FELT. 


Felt cloth is made in two ways, either 
woven on a regular loom previously to felt- 
ing or a lap of considerable length is pro- 
duced and then felted. 

Previously to going into explaining the 
manufacture of felt it will be well to explain 
the theory of felting in the wool fibre. When 
a wool fibre, no matter in what process of 
manufacture, is felted, the same will shrink 
in length and width, increasing in turn in 
thickness, becoming intimately associated 
with the other fibres of the structure, and in 
turn, as a result, form a fabric very compact 
in its structure. This will explain why, in 
connection with woven felts, the yarns com- 
posing the structure practically lose their 
individuality and, in the fabric, appear as a 
solid Naturally what is true of the 
fabric must be true of the parts of which it 1s 
built up, and consequently if the cloth or 
yarns shrink or contract, then the fibres com- 
posing them must have contracted. This 
fact may be proved by taking a lock of wool 
having felting properties and carefully meas- 
uring the length and diameter of its staple; 
then put it in a thin cotton bag and sew the 
latter to a piece of cloth which is to be fulled. 
\fter thus fulling the lock of wool for some 
time, take it out of the bag and carefully 
measure its staple again. 


mass. 


A comparison of 
the two measurements will show that after 
fulling, the fibres have increased in thickness 
and decreased in length. 

Examining a wool fibre under microscope 
will reveal it as a solid rod-shaped substance, 
the surface of which is covered with scales. 
\ transverse section of a good wool fibre 
will, at least, show two parts, whereas in 
poorer qualities a third part will be met with. 
The first part consists of a circular layer of 
scales, previously mentioned, partly over- 
lapping each other somewhat in the same 
manner as the scales of a fish and being ar- 
ranged with more or less regularity accord 


\- 


TEXTILE PROCESSES. 
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ing to the fineness of the wool. The size of 
these scales varies, some surrounding the 
circumference of the fibre to a greater or 
lesser extent than others. The upper edges 
of the scales are more or less free, the lower 
being apparently imbedded in the interior of 
the fibre. These scales will be found most 
regularly developed in finer wools, while in 
coarser grades they are less prominent and 
more irregularly placed. Underneath these 
scales rests the true fibrous material, gener- 
ally colorless, but sometimes also colored, 
constituting nearly, and sometimes entirely, 
the whole internal portion of the fibre, being 
composed of narrow spindle-shaped cells, 
which have assumed a more or less horny 
character. The third or central portion of 
the fibre, when present, is known as the 
medullary portion, being formed of several 
layers of rhombic or cubical cells, which ap- 
pear as the marrow of the fibre and traverse 
its whole length or appear only in parts. 

Wool fibres with reference to their general 
appearance are characterized by their wavy 
structure, it being another item depending 
upon the character of the breed of the sheep. 
While wool fibres grow separately on the 
body of the sheep, it is this wavy or crimpy 
condition which forms them into locks, the 
same being simply a great many fibres more 
or less adhering to each other. 

Having thus given a few points regarding 
the general character of the wool fibre, we 
will now turn back to our subject, “the felt- 
ing of the wool fibre.” 

The primary and essential requirements 
tor felting are the presence of heat and mois- 
ture. The primary qualities of a good felt- 


ing wool are, a large number of spindle 


shaped cells with extremely thin and elastic 
walls, which respond very readily to the in- 
fluence of water and heat, and permit of its 
free absorption into every portion of the 
fibre. The cells must be small, so as to im- 
part the 

nature, in 


necessary flexibility elastic 


fibres to 


and 


order to enable the 
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and 
must be 


readily intermingle mat together. Its 
more of the nature of 
gelatine than horn, so that when submitted 
to the action of hot water and soap, the cell 
walls are readily softened. 


constitution 


A microscopical examination of a cross 
section of a fibre, before and after felting, 
will show that the form of the cells, compos- 
ing the inner structure, and the scales com- 
posing the outer structure have materially 
changed during the process. The scales of 
the fibre in their normal condition are flat 
and dense, and the internal cells only 
exhibit a small cell cavity, while after felting 
it will be found that the outer cells have lost 
their flattened form and 


very 


swollen, 
and in some cases a distinct cell cavity may 
be present. The inner cells have also in- 
creased in width, and the diameter of 
fibre as a whole is greater. 

Some grades of wool will felt more readily 
than others, in fact some grades scarcely 
have that property at all, a feature which, at 
once, will tell us that the selection of the 
proper grade of wool is one of the most im- 
portant items to the manufacture of felts, 
whether dealing with woven or carded struc- 
tures, will be 


become 


the 


since, as readily understood, 


we must use in the manufacture of felt only 


such grades of wools which permit ready 


felting. It has been found that wool com- 
posed of cells, which possess the finest and 
most elastic walls, will yield more readily 
and receive the greatest modifications, this 
being a characteristic feature of the best felt- 
ing wools. Another item the manufacturer 
of woven felts most particularly must take 
into consideration is the manufacture of the 
yarn, which when much felting is required 
must be made loose and open so as to admit 
of all the fibres readily responding to the 
action of the moisture and fulling, i. e., felt- 
ing. 

The reader might ask why wool fibres as 
more or less interlocked on the sheep’s back, 
do-not felt there and thus spoil their proper- 
ties for manufacturing into yarn? This fea- 
ture is prevented by two points, first in wool, 
when on the body of the animal, the serra- 
tions of the fibres all point in the same direc- 
tion, hence the chances for felting are little, 


if any; the other point being the great 
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amount of dirt and grease (yolk—suint) fill- 
ing up the serrations of the fibre when the. 
latter is on the animal, thus preventing the 
felting of the fibres then. 

As mentioned before there are two gen- 
eral structures of felts met with, viz., such as 
dealing with woven structures and such as 
dealing with carded structures, the latter be- 
ing termed true felts. 

WOVEN FELTS. 

The manufacture of these felts as used for 
covering rollers for all kind of purposes, re- 
quires a most accurate and careful treatment 
of the fabric during weaving as well as full- 
ing of the structure afterwards. 
when reeding these 


Be careful 
fabrics to put about 
33 1/3 per cent. less ends in the first and 
last three dents, as compared to the other 
dents all over the width of the fabric. For 
example, if reeding the warp six ends per 
dent, draw in the first and last three dents 
only four ends. This feature is necessary in 
order to prevent the formation of imperfect 
selvages. The loom required for producing 
these fabrics, as will be readily understood, 
refers to our common harness loom. In 
connection with the average woven felt cloth, 
the affair with reference to the weave refers 
to double cloth 1 : I warp and filling ways, 
each structure interlacing with the ?——, 
4 harness 45 deg. twill, care being taken 
that the direction of running the twill in both 
fabrics is reversed, i. e., if the twill in the 
upper structure runs from left to right, the 
twill in the lower structure must run from 
right to left. In order to explain the proper 
weave, the accompanying three illustrations 
I to 3 are given, of which Fig. 1 shows the 
weave for the upper structure, Fig. 2, such 
as to be used for the lower structure and 
Fig. 3 the combination weave as to be used 
for practical work on the loom in connec 
tion with these fabrics. 

If dealing with extra heavy felts, wadding 
picks are added to the structure. The 
broken twill, with a back-pick, as shown in 
connection with Fig. 4 then is used for such 
structures. In such cases, after indicating 
the rotation of the picks for both structures, 
two principles may be observed: either ente1 
the two outside picks of the structure first, 
i. e., the face pick of the face structure and 
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the back pick of the back structure and after- 
wards the two inner picks (the back pick of 
the upper structure and the face pick of the 
lower structure) or enter first the two inner 
and then the two outer picks. Diagrams 
Figs. 5, 6 and 7 will explain the weaves thus 
referred to; Fig. 5 showing the weave of the 
upper structure, Fig. 6 the one for the lower 
structure and Fig. 7 the combination of both 
after the first 
ferred to. 


arrangement previously re- 





Having thus given a thorough explanation 
of the construction of 
next refer to 


woven felts, we will 


PURE FELTS. 


i. e., such felts as produce by means of card- 
ing and in turn felting such structure. In 
the manufacture of this true felt cloth, pre- 
vious to the process of felting, the fibrous 
material is transferred into a lap by means 
of carding. The processes preceding card- 
ing, the object of which is to open, clean, oil, 
and when necessary, mix the raw materials, 
are similar to those used in the manufacture 
of woolen yarns, hence no special reference 
to it is needed. 
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A set composed of three machines is used 
for the carding process and which is again 
similar to the one as used for the manufac- 
ture of woolen yarns, with the only difference 
that at the third carding-engine (finisher- 
card) the condenser is omitted. Besides 
this, the machines are built of a wider dimen- 
sion than the common cards for 
yarns, i. e., 80 inches wide. 

On the first carding-engine the film is 
made to wind around a drum; on the second 
the procedure is repeated, or, the film as 
leaving the doffer condensed to a lap. From 
the third carding-engine, the material is de- 
livered upon a special contrivance which 
produces a lap about 30 to 35 yards long. 
This contrivance is illustrated in Fig. 8. Its 
method of operation is as follows: 

From the carding-engine, A, extends an 
endless apron, 1, which receives the lap and 
takes it to the carrying-frame of the lap- 
machine, B. This apron runs over the roll- 
ers 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, as situated at the side of 
the machine, and from there over the roll- 
ers 7, 7, back to roller 2. 


woolen 


Rollers 8 and 9 
as are placed between the rollers 2 and 4, 
and 4 and 6, also carry aprons, which run 
parallel with the carrying-frame from 8 to 3, 
and respectively 


from g to 5, and which 
aprons are provided for supporting the lap, 
which in these places is situated on the lower 
side of the carrying-frame. When the lap 
has obtained the thickness or 
weight, it is cut or separated in its entire 
width and upon the roll 10, which 
rests on and receives its motion from rollers 
Ir and 12. The weight or thickness of the 
lap is regulated by the desired weight of the 
felt to be produced and in a length of about 
35 yards it may vary 150 
pounds. 


desired 


wound 


between 20 to 


The object of carding is to straighten and 
lay parallel the fibres of the raw material. If 
a lap obtained through carding should be 
exposed to the felting process immediately, 
the felt obtained would certainly possess suf- 
ficient resistance in the direction across the 
fibres, for in this direction the fibres must 
be torn in order to separate the felt, but on 
the other hand it would be comparatively 
easy to separate the felt in the direction par- 
allel with the fibres. To give the final felt 
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thus sufficient firmness in both directions, 
the lap, as delivered from the carrying-frame, 
just explained, in turn, is laid across, at 
go deg., a second similar layer, so that the 
fibres of each lap cross at right angles. The 
machine used for this purpose is called a 
cross-card, and is shown in its principle in 
Fig. 9. 

The same consists of a common carding- 
engine, A, which furnishes the lap which is 
to be crossed with one previously produced. 
The lap which has been combed off from 
the doffer cylinder of the card, arrives on an 
endless apron, 1, and from this passes at 2 


through guiding rollers to a second apron, 
which rests, with the help of a stand, 3, 3, on 
wheels, 4, 4, and moves to and fro in the 
direction 3—3. On both sides of the mov- 
able apron there is a roller, 5, one of which 
winds off the roller, 6, which contains the 
first made lap and forwards the same on to 
the movable apron. Between the two roll- 
ers, 5, the lap as coming from the apron, 2, 
lays itself on the lap which is wound off 
from roller, 6, so that the 

layers cross at right angles. 
roller, 5 


fibres of both 

The second 
(previously referred to), in turn 
rewinds again the thus crossed two laps. 

Both laps, the one coming from the carry- 
ing frame and the other from the cross-card, 
must have a defined relation to each other 
in reference to their thickness and weight, 
the same depending, as already previously 
stated, in each instance upon the weight of 
the felt to be produced. 
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A crossed lap can be crossed again for 
the second, third, or even fourth time, and 
further, any desired mixture of raw ma- 
terial can be obtained by the use of different 
materials in crossing (i. e., cheap material 
worked inside). The laps upon leaving the 
cross card are in turn carried to the felting 
machine. Occasionally there is produced 
another mixture by having two or more laps 
enter the machine, one on top of the other. 
To obtain a greater firmness for the felt, 
frequently a thin gauze-cloth is placed be- 
tween each two layers. 

To cheapen the fabric previously men- 


ni 


tioned, sometimes a finer material is used 
for the outside of the felt, and a cheaper 
article for the centre part. For example, in 
the manufacture of felt for shoes, a lap of 
about 13 pounds of fine wool is taken for the 
two outsides, while the middle layer consists 
of a lap of 50 pounds of rough cheap ma- 
terial. These kinds of felt (three-fold laps) 
can be made on the previously explained 
carding-engine furnished with a carrying- 
frame, by taking, for the entry, 13 pounds of 
fine wool, 50 pounds rough, cheap material, 
and lastly again 13 pounds of fine wool. 
After the lap thus explained has been pro- 
duced, the same is then taken to the felting 
machine. In the same, the lap is slowly un- 
wound and carried by means of an apron to 
a system of rollers which are placed in two 
rows, one upon the other, the lower situated 
set of rollers being copper cylinders and ° 
capable of being heated with steam from the 
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inside. Their only motion consists in a con- 
tinuous revolution around their axis. The 
upper set of rollers are made of wood and 
besides revolving around their axis, also 
have a to and fro motion in the direction of 
their respective axis, said motion being pro- 
duced by means of cams placed on the side 
of the machine. Beneath the rollers thus 
referred to situated basins filled with 
water, which in turn is heated to boiling and 
the steam arising from the basins will 
keep the matérial to be felted continually in 
a damp condition. The felting of the struc- 
ture takes place between the two sets of roll- 
ers previously referred to, in consequence of 
the to and fro movement of the wooden roll- 
ers, the time required for a layer of felt to 
pass through the machine being from 45 to 
60 minutes. Provided the felt is not suff- 
ciently firm, the structure, in turn, is simply 


are 


passed once more through the machine and 
the process repeated until the required firm- 
ness to the structure is imparted. The struc- 
ture, after leaving the machine, thus 
plained, in turn is again wound on a roll. 
The dimensions of the machine are 4 
yards long and from 4 1/8 to 4 1/4 yards 
wide. 

There are also other felting machines, be- 
sides the one explained, in use and which 
more or less closely resemble a chinchilla 
machine. Such a machine has a table from 
20 to 30 inches broad and a length equal to 
the width of the felt to be produced. The 
lap on the felt is then automatically laid upon 
the table over which is placed in parallel 
position a vibrating plate, which is let down 
upon the lap, and by its vibratory movement 


exX- 


1/2 


produces the felting of the fibres in the 
structure. 
\fter thus working for some time, the 


vibratory movement of the machine ceases, 
the plate raises, and the lap upon the table 
moves forward a little less than the width of 
the table, when in turn the plate is left down 
again and its vibratory movement started, 
this process of thus felting a certain length 
of structure being continued until the entire 
length of the lap to be felted has thus been 
treated. 

The last stage of the felting process of 
these fabrics consists in running the thus 
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partly felted structure, as produced on one 
or other felting machines thus explained, 
through a fulling mill, immediately after 
which it is washed, dried, sheared and 
pressed previous to being ready for the 
market. 


——___q 


AN ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT TO SPIN- 
NING, DOUBLING AND TWISTING 
MACHINERY. 


The main point of advantage of the new 
machine over others is that the construction 
of the spindles and adjacent parts is of such 
a character az to enable the machine to be 
run at a considerable increased rate of speed, 
as compared to other machines of this type, 
with the result that the yarn spun, etc., on 
this machine, is more even than such as for- 
merly made. The spindles and other parts 
are also rotated at a variable rate of speed, 
as is required when winding yarns on differ- 
ent diameters of cops or bobbins mounted on 
said spindles. Reference will now be had to 
the accompanying illustrations, of which Fig. 
I is an end elevation partly in section, of a 
sufficient portion of a spinning or twisting 
machine to illustrate the application thereto 
of the improvements before mentioned. 
Fig. 2 is an elevation of parts illustrated by 
Fig. 1, as seen in the direction indicated by 
the arrow A. 

In the illustration, 1 indicates the frame- 
work of the machine. The spindles, 2, which 
are mounted to rotate in bearings, 


3, upon 
the lifter rail, 4, of the machine, are provided 
with whirls, 5, by which they are rotated. 


The bobbins, 6, set on the spindles, 2, and 
are connected to each other by means of a 
disk (not shown), which is pressed onto the 
top of the spindle and held tightly thereon, 
the bobbin being placed on top of said disk 
and rotated therewith by means of pegs in 
the top of the disk, and which fit holes in 
the lower end of the bobbin, 6. The rings, 7, 
which have conical-shaped extensions, &, are 
mounted on sleeves, 9, and fixed upon the 
stationary rail, 10, by means of bolts, 11, 
taking through the parts 12 of said sleeves. 
It will be seen that the rings, 7, are made 
with said conical-shaped extensions for the 
purpose of giving a variable motion to the 
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same, this being accomplished by means of 
the tapes, 13, which drive the rings, 7, the 
tapes being given an up and down motion, 
which will later on be described. 
Anti-friction ball-bearings (not shown) are 
also provided, to intervene between the low- 
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er part of rings, 7, and the extension, 8, the 
upper ends of sleeves, 9, being slightly high- 
er than those of the rings, 7, in order to be 
about level with the travelers, 14, which are 
carried by said rings; in turn forming guards 
or guides for the yarn as it passes from the 
travelers to the bobbins. 


Loose or detachable sleeves or guards may 
also be employed for this purpose, and if such 
are used they are held in position by being 
set over or upon the upper ends of sleeves 9. 


before men- 
tioned, transmit rotary motion to the rings, 
7, to which is also given an up-and-down mo- 
tion, the latter motion being gotten by means 
of pulleys, 15, which are mounted on shaft, 
16, carried by brackets, 17, fixed upon ver- 
tical rod, 18. 

Mounted upon the latter are arms, IQ, 
connected to the horizontally-movable bar, 
20, through the chain, 21. The bar, 20, 
derives its movements from the cam, 22, 
through the medium of the bar, 23, and 
screw, 24. The cam, 22, is mounted upon 
the shaft, 25, by a key and keyway, so as to 
be capable of movement thereover while 


The driving bands, 13, as 
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being driven thereby, the extent of the move- 
ment of said bar, 23, being varied by the 
combined lateral and rotary movements of 
said cam, 22. The shaft, 25, operates the or- 
dinary lifter motion of the machine. The lat- 
eral movements of the cam, 22, are automat- 
ically effected by the screwed shaft, 26, which 
is rotated through the gear wheels, 27, 28, 
and takes through the nut, 29. The screwed 
shaft, 26, has a plain part formed on it, so 
that after traversing the cam, 22, for a certain 
distance laterally, it will go out of gear with 
the nut, 29. Although the rotary movements 
of the cam, 22, and shaft, 26, are continued, 
said cam will be stationary laterally. 

It will be seen that when the screwed shaft, 
26, is rotated from the shaft, 25, through 
wheels, 27 and 28, it will move longitudinally 
through the internally-threaded nut, 29, and 
will carry the wheel, 27, and cam, 22, along 
with it by means of the projecting part, 30, 
until it has reached a position where it goes 
out of gear from said nut, 29, as for the pur- 
pose later on described. The cam, 31, fixed 
upon the shaft, 25, is the ordinary cam for 
raising and lowering the lifter rail, 4, through 


suitable connections, so as to regulate the 
positions of the coils of yarn upon the bob 
bins, 6. The large end of the cam, 22, is 
of the same shape as this cam, 31, so that 
when these two are rotating with the largest 
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diameter of the cam, 22, in contact with the 
bar, 23, they respectively raise and lower the 
driving-bands, 13, and the lifter rail, 4, simul- 
taneously and through equal distances. 

When winding of the yarns on a series of 
bobbins is commenced, the bar, 23, is oppo- 
site to that part of the cam, 20, of least diam- 
eter, and during the formation of the “heel” 
of the bobbin, the cam, 22, is gradually 
moved horizontally to vary the traverse of 
the bar, 23, and consequently that of the 
tapes or bands, 13. However, on comple- 
tion of said heel part, i. e., when the coils of 
yarn are being wound from the largest to 
the smallest diameter, or during the full trav- 
erse of the machine, the cam, 22, will have 
reached a position wherein its largest diam- 
eter is opposite to the bar, 23, at which time 
the screw, 26, is arranged to go out of gear 
with the nut, 29, by having a plain part 
thereon, as before described. Hence the cam 
22 will remain in this position laterally during 
the remainder of the winding operations, 
thus transmitting a regular movement to the 
driving bands, 13, 
the machine. 


during each traverse of 


for each bob- 
bin, are driven by the same band, so that 
should there be any slackness in the latter, 
the rate of speed of both the spindle or bob- 
bin are equally effected thereby, and also 
that the driving arrangement is such that one 
band drives two, four or a greater number 
of spindles on each side of the machine. 
Brake parts, 32 and 33, are mounted upon 
the rods, 34, shown in Fig. 1, to operate upon 
the rings, 7, and whirls, 5, respectively. The 
rods, 34, are mounted in bearings, 35 and 
36. The brake parts, 32 and 33, are oper- 
ated by the projecting pieces, 37. 

After a set of bobbins have been com- 
pleted, the screwed shaft, 26, may be re- 
placed to its former position by means of an 
arrangement which permits the gear, 28, to 
be thrown out of mesh with gear 27, and 
the shaft, 26, rotated, in the opposite direc- 
tion by means of handle, 38, on the end of 
the shaft, 26, to that required for transversing 
the cam, as before described. The tra- 
versing of the bands or tapes over the rings 
may further be regulated by the screw, 24, 
upon which is mounted the hand-wheel, 309. 
(his screw meshes with a similar one formed 


The spindle, 2, and ring, 7, 
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in the bar, 2 


23, and its end takes against the 
bar, 20. 


Hence the position of these two 
bars relatively with each other may be ad- 
justed or regulated, so that the traversing of 
the tapes or bands, 13, may be arranged to 
be over any particular part of the rings, 7. 
psiseaidibctieiiininin 


A NOVEL JACK-ADJUSTER FOR LOOMS. 


This adjuster has for its object to take 
the place of the jack strap as at present used 
to connect the harness-jack of the shedding 
motion with the treadle of the loom. 

The accompanying illustration shows this 


new adjuster, and from it we see that said 
adjuster consists of a flat metallic bar, pro- 
vided at one end with two hooks, I and 2, 
the hook 1 being at its extreme end on one 
side and the hook 2 not quite at its extreme 
on the other side; 3 indicates a series of in- 
clined projections on the other end portion 
of the bar from that of the hooks previously 
referred to. 


Projections 3 are connected 
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with the jack and hooks 1 and 2 with the 
treadle. 
Hooks 1 and 2 are arranged purposely 
out of line with each other for about half of 
the distance between two adjacent projec- 
tions 3, and for which reason said hooks per- 
mit finer adjustment than would be possible 
provided similar projections 3 were used in 
connection with a single hook. The new ad- 
juster is the invention of Mr. James Dawson 
of Waltham, Massachusetts. 
ceantiidiniiaaaianastienies 


AN ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF WARP BEAMS. 


The affair more particularly refers to a 
new flange, and of suitable means for clamp- 


ing and firmly securing said flange, to any 


position, after it has been adjusted on the 
warp beam. 

In order to illustrate the new flange more 
in detail, the accompanying drawings are 
given, of which Fig. 1 is a side view of the 
flange, and Fig. 2 a front elevation of the 
same. 


Considering letters and numerals of refer- 
ences illustrations, (a) 
indicates the flange, which is made of any 
suitable number of thin layers of wood, which 
are either glued or otherwise securely fas- 
tened together. Referring more particularly 
to Fig. 2, it will be seen that the flange in this 
case is shown made of five layers of wood, 


accompanying said 
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number respectively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the layers 2 
and 4 being thicker as compared to the 
others. It is always advisable to have the 
grain of the wood run in the same direction 
in layers 2 and 4, and in the opposite direc- 
tion in layers, 1, 3, 5; this, as will be readily 
understood, preventing the wood from warp- 
ing. A hoop or shield may also be spun or 
shrunk on the periphery of the flange, in 
order to further strengthen the same. 

The flange may also be made by gluing 
together thin lavers made of paper mache or 
wood pulp; however, wood layers as previ- 
ously referred to, being preferred. 

At the centre of the flange (a) is the hole 
(b), which enables it to be passed onto the 


warp beam (c). In order to secure the flange 
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to the warp beam, segments (d) are provided, 
which are secured to the flange (a) by means 
of bolts (e), nuts (f) and washers (g), the bolts 
(e) passing through the holes (x) in the seg- 
ments (d) and the flange (a), which can be 
clearly seen from the illustration, the bolts 
(e) being somewhat smaller than the holes 
(x), in order that the former may have a cer- 
tain amount of play or movement below the 
nut (f). Around the periphery of the seg- 
ments (d) a steel ring or other suitable metal 
clamp (m) is placed, its ends being turned at 
right angles and a bolt (i), with nut (j) and 
washer (k), put into the holes bored through 
the turned up ends, so that when the nut (j) 
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is tightened the two ends will approach each 
other, and consequently the segments will be 
tightly compressed upon the warp beam, 
and the flange (a) thereby firmly secured at 
right angles to the warp beam. 

It will be readily understood that by means 
of this construction and its correspondingly 
improved method of securing the flanges 
upon the warp beams, that the flanges can be 
quickly adjusted to any required distance 
apart from each other, in order to accommo- 
date any “set” of warp to be made, and then 
be firmly and rigidly fastened to the warp 
beam. 


St 


PRACTICAL POINTS ON DRAFT AND 


DRAFTING ROLLS IN SLUBBERS 
AND SPEEDERS. 


Draft in these machines means that its 
front, or delivery pair of rollers, of the set 
of three pairs of drafting rollers of the ma- 
chine, are run at a higher rate of speed than 
the back pair of rollers, with the consequent 
result that fibres compressed between the 
three pairs of rollers are drawn out, i. e., 
attenuated. This drawing or attenuation 
would prove a detriment to the making of 
good yarn if it were not for the twist, which 
is put in by the spindles as the material 
leaves the nip of the front line of rollers, 
since the same not only imparts strength by 
causing the fibres to dispose themselves in 
the screw line of the roving, but at the same 
time causes short fibres (i. e., fibres consid- 
erably below the average length of staple of 
the lot of cotton under operation—and for 
which average staple the drafting rolls of the 
machine are set for) to fly off into air, the 
roving, as will be readily understood, im- 
proving by their removal. 

Leather top rollers are used almost exclu- 
sively in connection with these frames, the 
exception being the slubber, in which in- 
stance in some cases metallic rolls are substi- 
tuted. The bottom rolls are steel rolls, made 
up in sections, which rest in stands provided 
for them on the roller beam. The rolls are 


made long enough for any size frame by con- 
necting the required number of sections in 
the usual manner, i. 


e., fitting the squared 
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end of one section into the square recess of 
another. 

The stands are equally spaced on the roller 
beam from each other, being placed from 
18 to 22 inches apart, according to the gauge 
of the spindles. The sections of the rolls 
must be made to fit the stands, since other- 
wise the bearing points would not fall in the 
proper places. The rolls are made with 
fluted bosses which grip the roving in con- 
junction with the leather top rolls. 

The bosses are made in different sizes for 
different frames, that is, they are made long 
enough to pass two separate ends of roving 
and deliver them to two spindles, in which 
case they are known as “double” or “long” 


boss rolls. Again they are made with 
“short” or “single” bosses, in which case, 
only one roving being delivered by each 


boss to a spindle. 

There is always the same number of spin- 
dles between stands on certain frames and 
consequently a similar number of bosses, 
except where two rovings are delivered by 
each boss, in which case half the number are 
necessary. Slubbers are usually made with 4 
spindles to a section of the rolls, intermédi- 
ates have 6, and fine frames 8. The gauge 
of the rolls is thus sometimes expressed as 
4 spindles per roll, 6 per roll, etc., or 4 spin- 
dles in 16 inches, 8 spindles in 18 inches, etc. 

The rolls in fly frames, as slubber and 
speeders are known by, have much finer 
pitch flutes than the rolls in drawing frames, 
for the reason that the roving is so much 
more delicate than the heavy sliver as fed to 
the drawing frames. 

The usual diameters of rolls working cot- 
ton of from 7/8 to 1 1/2 inch staple are: 
For the slubber, front roll 1 1/4 inches, sec- 
ond roll 1 inch, third roll 1 inch; for the in- 
termediate, front roll 1 1/4 inches, for second 
roll 1 inch, and back roll 1 inch; for the fine 
frame, front roll 1 1/8 inches, second roll 1 
inch, and back roll 1 inch. 

For Egyptian or Sea Island cotton, the 
diameters of the rolls are: For the slubber, 
front roll 1 3/8 inches, second roll 1 inch, 
back roll 1 inch; for the intermediate, front 
roll 1 1/4 inches, second roll 1 inch, and back 
roll 1 inch; for the jack frame, front roll 
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1 1/8 inches, second roll 1 inch and back roll 
1 inch. 

It must be understood that the longer 
stapled cottons may be run on machines 
which have smaller diameter rolls than those 
given, and the work turned off compare 
favorably with that turned off by the ma- 
chines having rolls of larger diameter. The 
advantages gained by using larger diameter 
rolls are that in a great many cases it helps 
to stop licking of the fibres around the rolls, 
because by the diameter being larger, the 
fibres, whose ends stand out, have to travel 
a greater distance before being lapped, and 
in many cases the loosened fibre will be de- 
livered from the bite of the roll and either 
be drawn along and twisted with the other 
fibres passing forward, or drop to the beam 
roll, whereas, if a smaller diameter roll were 
used, the loose fibres would curl around the 
smaller front roll before its other end had 
become loosened by the bite of the front 
pair of rolls; thus it would have a tendency 
to draw other fibres with it and thus cause 
a “lap” on the roll. 

Another advantage of using large rolls is, 
that the production may be increased with- 
out an increase in the speed of the rolls as 
compared to the smaller diameter rolls, or, 
if desired, the same production may be deliv- 
ered with a slower speed of the front roll as 
compared with smaller diameter front rolls. 
The necks of the rolls are also larger and 
not so liable to bend or become sprung as 
the smaller diameter roll, besides, being 
heavier, the rolls will run steadier. 

Vibration in the back and middle rolls 
must be guarded against, the causes being 
dry roll stands and the machine not being 
set level. 

Variation in weight of the slivers for the 
slubber, i. €., the slivers as received from the 
drawing frame, are a source of annoyance to 
the carder and spinner and interfere in get- 
ting perfect yarn if not attended to, and for 
which reason it is important for the carder 
to see that the laps or railway head slivers 
are kept uniform in weight. Light or single 
drawing slivers must be eliminated as they 
interfere with the product at this point and 
give serious trouble in the succeeding 
operations. 
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The rolls in the “fine” or “roving” frame 
require careful attention on account of the 
fineness of roving in this machine. Fre- 
quently imperfect work is caused on this 
machine by a short traverse, for unless the 
holes in the roll traverse motion are close 
enough to allow a long traverse without 
running out at ends, and to overlap each 
other in the centre of boss, it will leave a 
high place in the middle and a hollow roll 
will be the result. 

Care must be exercised to have rolls very 
true and evenly matched for front and the 
bosses of the back rolls must be even in size. 

Sheep skin makes a good covering for all 
back rolls and calf skins for front rolls. 

Owing to the slower speed of back rolls 
and the greater number of ends to be drawn, 
vibration of the back rolls must be avoided 
and which for this reason must be frequently 
examined. Few mills are free from this 
trouble, which is frequently the cause of 
broken threads in the spinning and uneven 
and weak places in the final yarn. 

The tension on all three, or four, frames 
must be carefully regulated, for although a 
tight tension on the fine or jack frame does 
not injure the roving as on the slubber or 
intermediate, owing to its lighter weight and 
extra twist,—=still at the same time it is more 
liable to break. If slubbing or roving breaks 
on account of a faulty tension, it breaks at 
the presser foot; again if the tension is too 
slack, it will fly out of flyer on all processes 
of fly frames. 

Loose or shell rolls are used a great deal 
on the slubber, and intermediate for front 
top rolls, said rolls being constructed of a 
shell and central spindle, there being two 
shells to a spindle, the latter having a neck 
the same as the solid roll and which is 
bounded on each side by a collar. That part 
of the spindle which the shell covers is so 
shaped that it touches the shell in the cen- 
tre, the diameter then tapering gradually to 
the collar and to the other end of the roll. 
The shell fits the spindle loosely in the cen- 
tre of each boss, and besides rests on the 
collar. 

If the spindle is oiled at its largest diam- 
eter, the surplus oil will run to either end 
and drip off on one side upon the bearing of 
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the bottom steel roll and at the other side 
will be held by the collar so that no oil will 
drip from the top rolls on to the cotton pass- 
ing through the machine. The shell part of 
the roll is the only part that revolves on this 
kind of a roll except in a case where the shell 
fits the spindle too closely, or when a lack 
of oil occurs, and then the spindle and shell 
revolve as in the case of the solid iron roller. 
Since two shell rolls are used for every spin- 
dle at the slubber and intermediate frame, if 
the boss of one of the top rolls becomes dam- 
aged only that shell roll has to be covered, 
whereas, in connection with solid rolls, if the 
boss becomes damaged it renders the other 
boss useless and when consequently both 
bosses have to be covered. 

There is considerable difference in opin- 
ion with reference to which kind of these 
rolls to use in connection with the fine frame 
and the jack frame (also the mule or the ring 
frame in the spinning room), any claim for 
one or the other however depending more 
upon the grade of cotton under operation 
and the climatic condition. 

The stands used at the slubber, intermedi- 
ate, fine and jack frame differ from those as 
used in connection with the drawing frame, 
said stands being made so that they are just 
high enough to hold the bottom steel rolls. 


PATENT IMPROVED CAP BARS. 


Experience has proved that no matter how 
accurate cast iron cap bars may be con- 
structed, they always give trouble on account 
of the fingers being twisted, as well as on 
account of frequent breakage. To overcome 
this trouble, the American Machine Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, provides 
improved cap bars which entirely obviates 
these difficulties, i. e., which prevents the 
fingers or: nebs from being twisted, and 
which at the same time reduces breakage to 
a minimum. In order to explain these cap 
bars more in detail the accompanying five 
illustrations are given, and of which Fig. 1 
shows view from back of frame of a cap bar 
applied to a machine with four spindles in a 


box. Fig. 2 shows the end view of same, 
and Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show enlarged details 
of cap bar. 


As shown in these illustrations, the cap 
bar is fixed on the roller stand by an inde- 
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pendent bracket, and the roller slides are 
free to move, allowing of the rollers being 
reset without moving the cap bar. The neb 
for the front top roller does not have tc be 
disturbed as only the nebs for the other roll- 
ers have to be reset when moving the bottom 
rollers. 

POINTS ON THE SETTING OF DRAFTING ROLLERS, 

The spread of the rolls, i. e., the distance 
from centre to centre of said rolls, depends, 
first, upon the length of the staple of the 
cotton under operation; second, upon the 
size of the roving to be drawn; third, the 
amount of twist in the roving, and fourth, 
the amount of drafting required. 

The point first referred to, i. e., the length 
of the staple of cotton under operation cer- 
tainly is the most important to be taken into 
consideration for the fact that rollers set with 
their gripping points less than the length of 
the fibres under operation apart will damage 






























them either by weakening or breaking; 
again, when the rollers are set so that the 
distance of the gripping points exceeds the 
longest fibres, it would then make the rollers 
less adapted for drawing the longest fibres, 
and at the same time be still worse for the 
shorter fibres, remembering also that the 
greater the amount of this excess in distance 
of rollers, the more irregular the result 
will be. 

With regard to the other three points 
previously referred to, i. e., the size of the 
roving, the amount of the twist and draft, 
each of these affects the settings to a certain 
extent, for the fact that a thick roving re- 
quires wider spreading of the rolls than a 
fine roving, so will also an extra amount of 
twist in the roving necessitate wider setting 
than slack twisted roving; again the draft 
affects the setting on account of the differ- 
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ence in speed between the successive lines of 
rolls, it being necessary to set closer in con- 
nection with a very large draft and in turn 
adopt a more open (rolls more spread) set- 
ting in connection with a very small draft. 

The settings for the rolls on a slubber for 
short staple cotton where the sliver is heavy 
and a low hank roving is being made with a 
high speed of front roller, should be thus: 
Set the centre of the second roll from the 
centre of the front roll 1/8 in. more than the 
length of the staple of cotton and increase 
this distance by 1/8 in. to 1/4 in. between 
the second and back rolls. When dealing 
with long staple cotton or the sliver is light, 
which is usually the case with long staple 
cotton and a medium speed of front roller is 
used with the machine making an average 
hank, the second roll is set 1/16 in. plus the 
length of the staple of the cotton being run 
from the front roll, while the back roll is set 
from the second roll 1/16 of an inch wider 
apart than the distance between the front and 
second rolls. For example, suppose that a 
1 1/8 in. staple was being run on a slubber, 
under ordinary conditions, that is, a rather 
low hank is being made and the speed of the 
front roll is high. Then set the second roll 
from the front roll 1 1/4 in. from the centre 
of each roll and set the third roll from the 
second roll 1 3/8 in. to 1 1/2 in. from centre 
of each roll. When dealing with Sea Island 
cotton of say I 3/4 in. staple, the sliver used 
being light with a rather high hank being 
made, the following settings should be used: 
Set the second roll from the front roll 
1 13/16 in. from the centre of each roll, and 
set the back roll from the second roll 
1 7/8 in. from centre of each roll. In setting 
the bottom steel rolls in drawing frames, no 
attention was paid to the setting of the top 
rolls, for the reason that the stands which 
hold the bottom rolls also hold the top rolls 
and consequently that in setting the bottom 
rolls, we also set the top rolls and that the 
centre of top roll is directly over the centre 
of the bottom roll, only a very slight amount 
of play being allowed between the sides of 
the stands and the bushings of the top rolls; 
whereas at the slubber, the cap-nebs, as ex- 
plained, must be set to suit the settings of 
the bottom rolls. 


The rule for setting the rolls of the inter- 
mediate frame is to set the second roll from 
the front roll a distance of 1 1/16 in. greater 
than the length of the staple, and to set the 
third roll 1/16 in. farther than the distance 
between the front and second rolls. When 
running combed stock, the distance between 
the front and second rolls only slightly ex- 
ceeds the length of the staple, and this dis- 
tance is increased by 1/16 in. between the 
second and back rolls. On very coarse stock, 
or in connection with coarse hank or high 
speed of the machine, the distance given in 
the first rule is increased 1/8 in. between 
second and back roll. The rule as used for 
the intermediate applies also to the fine 
frame and to the jack frame when such is 
used. 

When the rolls in a fly frame are set too 
far apart, this may be detected’ by taking 
out the top, front and middle rolls without 
disturbing the cotton, and then noticing at 
what points drawing by the rolls commences 
and ceases, said points being indicated by the 
varying number of the fibres between the 
two points. The distance of the point at 
which the lessening commences, from the 
centre of the slower moving roller, repre- 
sents the cxcess in the distance for the 
proper setting. If the lessening of the fibres 
commences at the centre of the slower roll 
and extends to a point opposite the centre 
of the quicker moving roll, it is an indication 
that the rolls are set too closely together and 
the necessary change should be made. 

When there is any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether the rolls are set too closely or 
not, the top front roll only may be taken out 
and the ends of the fibres, opposite the cen- 
tre of the bottom roll, gripped by means of 
a pair of light, broad tweezers, by this means 
ascertaining whether they are gripped by the 
second pair of rolls. If they are held by the 
latter, it is an indication that the setting is 
too close, because the grip by the tweezers 
was simply a substitution for the grip by 
the front pair of rolls. 

Sometimes there may be a draft between 
the top of the spindle and the bite of the 
front pairs of drafting rollers, the roving in 
such case being in constant danger of 
stretching, with the result that thin places 
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are produced, 
inequalities 
constantly 


which in turn will result in 
in the final yarn. Care must be 
exercised with reference to this 
affair, since otherwise poor yarn will be the 
final result. The condition of the train of 
wheels driving the bobbins and spindles must 
be carefully examined, so that no back lash 
which naturally would result in an 
start of the flyers relatively to that of 
the bobbins, arising from the greater length 
of the train of wheels which drives the latter 


exist, 
earlier 


NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 96X 4. 


Warp:—2784 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 








Reed:—-20X 2=69% inches wide in loom. 
Dress: 
1 end, 2/32’s worsted, cheviot, red soos ft Gd 
1 end, 2 /28's worsted, cheviot, white. coo t one 
1 end, s worsted, cheviot, gray and olive twis t 1 end 
rend, worsted, cheviot, white .... ‘ lila 1 end 
1 end, worsted, cheviot, red ....... 1 end 
1 end, 3/38" worsted, cheviot, white) 
and olive twis “a atenwwesee o's { at 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, chev iot, gr: ay and f ~ 4 
olive twist a | 
2= 16 ends 
1 end, 2/2S’s worsted, chevi jot, white. ) { 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, gray anc id x otal 
CNG SWIG, 6. 6505500560408 06s 
end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, white and olive ) 
twist .ccccerceesss weccesscccce Te ee yy 
1 end, 2/2S’s worsted, cheviot, gray and olive { xX 2= 4 ends 
twist , ‘ coh 
1 end, 2 /o8°s worsted. cheviot, white. ae soos 2 end 
send, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, gray and live twist ooo «61 « end 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, white and olive) 
CWEEE vcceve cedsdvdessssedsdcendece | 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, w ait ci kine 
end, 2/a8’s worsted, cheviot, gray and olive 
CWISE ..ccccsevees oe sepetecee 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, white and gray 
twist .... iegae ewes cen kee oe ¢ 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, " cheviot, white and olive (*% °= # ends 
twist pesvenece oeense, based see pees 
end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, gray and olive 
twist pedwocecesscegeccepipesisesoosoene 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, w hite. ica 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, gray and olive 
NE ioe ks ok valnd og edbabapkes tine as 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, white............. ) 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, gray and olive 
PEE Ped st os ceecaeeeeesceye aha owns. 
1 end, 2/28’s worsted, cheviot, white { 
ee and olive twist.... sexe ca rx j= 21 ends 
1 end, 2/25’s worsted, cheviot, ‘white | mo 
ana gray twist. eke | 
end, 2/28’s worsted, che viot, white seueses 
Repeat of pattern: 6 ends 
Filling :—54 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
t pick, 2/32’s worsted cheviot, dark red “ = ai 
3 pic ks, 444 run woolen cheviot, black . : i xX 3a= Spicks 
1 pick, 4% run woolen cheviot, black. , 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted chev iot, black ¢ X 2= 4 
and gray STE eee xX 11==132 picks 
picks, 44% run woolen chevint, blac 3) : 
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1 pick, 4‘ run woolen cheviot, black ) 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, cheviot, black and gray) X 2= 4 picks 
SWORE cc sce rcecccscscresoese 
Repeat of pattern: 144 picks 


Finish :—Cheviot finish, scour well, full slightly, clip on 


shear, press and steam, 56 inches wide. 


— OO 


Worsted Suiting. 


















Complete Weave. Repeat 224X120. 


Varp :—8175 ends, 16 harness fancy draw 
Reed :—16X 8=64 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 

tend, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over wit! 


white silk . 


1 end, 2/64’ s worsted black an dg 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted ) ; 3= 96 ends 
over with white silk 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black : \ 
26 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, black 1 end 
tend, 2/64’s worsted, black and gra - 1 end 
14 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black 14 ends 
tend, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over with ) 
MND cnxtesuihéaved <x 4= 16 ends 
3 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black ..... , 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, black. 1 end 
1end, 2/64’s worsted, black and white t end 
31 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black. = 31 ends 
1 end, * 2/64’s worsted, black and gray = "1 end 
6 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black ..... = 6 ends 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over wit! 
WENO GEE a twawenceres« ; es Cy 4= 16 ends 
3 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black..... 
g ends, 2/56’s worsted, black... eeee soos == Q ends 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black and gray 1 end 


30 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black and gray = 30 ends 





Repeat of pattern: 224 ends 
Filling: —66 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
3 picks, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over with 
I teat oon. 6 hrods cceiaec< X 3= 48 picks 
13 picks, 2/56’s worsted, black ‘on 
UC, | Se re MI 5 bedi cise vcs coeeccocecen = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted , 
over with white SUR .2 00. a= A) 
1 pick, 2/50, worsted, black....... 
1 pick, 2/64’s worsted, black, aay sd over with} x 2= 60 picks 
white silk.. ...... | 
23 picks, 2/56’s worsted, black. ........ 
1 pick, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over with a 
white silk ........ b e-ebayie occ 5= 10picks 
1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, blac k . 5 ; o 
1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, black ............. == 1 pick 
Repeat of pattern 120 picks 


Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Worsted Trousering. 


Complete Weave. 


met 
; : 





oo Repeat 6X6. 
Oman 

Warp :—7,780 ends. 

Reed:—2 ox Ge 65 inches wide in reed. 


Dress:— 
1end, 1/40’s worsted, black, twisted over with ) 

2/160’s pearl mercerized cotton x 4= 8 ends 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black and gray .......... j 
2ends, 2/64’s worsted, DERGE oo ssistcecvivcovccedsccccces = 2 ends 
4 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black and slate ........ cwovess@e  @/enee 
4 ends, 2/G4’s Worsted, Diack... cccccccccveccscesessocce = 4 ends 
4 ends, 2/64’s worsted, DIGCE. OH GIBB c. 20s cicecevece BE 4 ORES 
9 OBER, 2766 6 WOTKNEE, BIBER 2c civedcvcevuceccernencess = 2ends 


Repeat of pattern: 24 ends 
Filling :—s59 picks per inch, all plain black, 2/45’s 
worsted. 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
- ae 


Worsted Suiting. 








Complete Weave. 





ZOCm Repeat 4X 4. 
Warp :—3840 ends, 8 or 12 harness straight draw. 
Reed :—15 X 4=66 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 
1 end, 3/64’s worsted, 2 ends, dark gray, and 1 end, 
white . . bai - e0eaeee ‘ oon = 8 end 
1 end, 2/52’s worsted, red.... ectcccese eeecessat § Gnd 


O06 WRIGG..v:cccce senses: 
end, 2 /32” s worsted, brown ... 
1 end, 3/64’s wors sted. 2 ends dz irk g rray y) 


1 end, 3/64’s worsted, 2 ends dark gray, and 1 
; xX §5= 10 ends 


~ Fe 4 ( x 6==12) 
1 end, 2/32’s worsted, drab .......seee6- { = 
1 end, 3 as worsted, 2 ends dark gray ) (X 3= 72 ends 
and 1 end white ecesvcesere =13 
t end, 2/32’s worsted, brown .......... j 
1 end, 3/64’s worsted, 2 ends dark gray, and 1 ) 
end white eae <x 6= 12 ends 
1 end, 2/32’s worsted, drab ecntitne j 


Repeat of pattern: 96 ends 


Filling :—63 picks per inch, arranged thus 
t pick, 2/52’s worsted, black and w hite, twisted with 
single 5a’s worsted, black ...... = 1 pick 
pick, 2/52’s worsted, red u . = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black and white, twisted } 
with single 52’s worsted, black 5= 10 picks 
pick, 2/s2’s worsted, black ........... \ 
pi k, 2/52’s worsted, black and white, } 
twisted with single 52’s_ wor- | 
sted, EE. oa bale scare algal he Gaia 
pick 2/3a’s worsted, brown... J ‘ 


pick, 2/52’s worsted, black and white, } ¢X 3= 72 picks 
twisted with single 52’s wor- | 
sted, black. ae ates 
pick, 2/32’s worsted, black........-. 
t pick, 2/52’s worsted, black and white twisted ) 


o=12 


with single 52’s worsted, black ....... x 6= 12 picks 

pick, 2/32’s worsted, brown ree \ 
Repeat of pattern 6 picks 

Finish : — Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


ee 


THE GIGGING OF FACE FINISHED 
FABRICS. 


Gigging certainly is a most important 
operation in a woolen mill running on face 
finished (nap) fabrics, for the fact that if this 
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process is not properly carried on the suc- 
cessively following processes in the finish- 
ing department cannot be properly per- 
formed, resulting in turn in a poorly finished 
fabric. To direct the process properly re- 
quires years of experience, for the fact that 
the operator must be guided by the feel or 
touch of the goods during the process. 

If we were to ask an experienced gigger, 
who has acquired an almost unfailing judg- 
ment in the gigging of cloth, by what marks 
and signs he determines whether a piece has 
been gigged sufficiently, he would at the 
first moment hesitate with an answer, be- 
cause, although he may be able to decide to 
a nicety practically, it would puzzle him to 
give a suitable explanation of the process, so 
that those whose experience has not ex- 
tended over a long course of years might 
successfully perform the operafion. A per- 
son with any expert knowledge can, of 
course, readily determine, in the case of a 
finished piece of cloth, whether it has been 
gigged too much or too little, a feature 
which, however, is rather difficult during the 
gigging of the piece in its wet condition. 
Insufficiently gigged cloth, when dry, has 
invariably a more or less raw “feel” when 
the flat hand is passed downward with the 
nap. This is caused by the unloosened felt 
remaining at the bottom. 

The fundamental principle for perfect gig- 
ging is to loosen the felt down to the plane 
of the intertwining of the threads, and to lay 
the nap obtained in this manner, without, 
however, attacking the threads themselves. 
The more completely this is done, the finer 
and smoother will be the surface of the cloth 
in appearance as well as in handle when 
finally finished and ready for the market 
With insufficient gigging the cloth will have 
a coarse and rough appearance, and the feel 
will be more or less harsh. The surface of a 
cloth that has been gigged too much will 
look indistinct and cloudy, but, of course, the 
fabric will be very soft in feel; however, there 
may be a chance for having produced a 
tender cloth. 

Fast rules for gigging any piece of cloth 
cannot be laid down, i. e., the process cannot 
be learned by theory, however, the few 
points given will assist in the matter. After 
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the pieces are taken out of the washer they 
are in turn allowed to drain off awhile, and 
then are folded out finally on trucks. They 
are then, with advantage, run on a steaming 
or stretching, or boiling and stretching ma- 
chine, before gigging, and left in their rolled- 
up condition for from twelve to fourteen 
hours, according to the amount of felting re- 
quired, before being sent to the gig. Pro- 
vided no boiling and stretching machine or 
steaming and stretching machine is at the 
disposal of the finisher, a stretching and roll- 
ing machine may be used. The goods in 
connection with this machine pass first over 
a stretch roll, previously to being wound on 
a roller, to make sure that they are smooth 
and free from wrinkles. The tighter the 
pieces are rolled on this machine, the better 
they will drain, and the smoother they will 
be. After the pieces are tightly rolled up, 
they are either laid down flat on skids or 
stood on end, and left over night to drain. 
In either case, even though the rolls are 
turned occasionally, the goods are sure to 
have more moisture on one side than on the 
other, a feature liable to create an uneven- 
ness in the gigging and thus in the final fin- 
ish to the fabric, for which reason the use of 
squeeze rolls has come into much favor. 
Not only will their use result in fabrics con- 
taining as much as possible evenly distrib- 
uted moisture throughout the roll of cloth, 
but the time required for their draining is 
also considerably shortened. Let these 
goods lie a day or two in smooth, even piles 
in the wet, previously to gigging them. 

Having thus prepared the fabric for gig- 
ging, we now will consider this process more 
in detail. 

Gigging consists of the combing or 
teaseling out of the fibres which in fulling 
have become felted together on the face (and 
back) of the goods. To make a uniform fab- 
ric the gigging must be done exactly alike 
in every part of the piece, and no spot must 
be subjected to any amount of working of 
which another is deprived. The most im- 
portant considerations to be taken into ac- 
count are: (1) Quality and character of the 


wool; (2) the counts of the warp and filling; 
(3) the weave; (4) the effect desired when 
(5) the strength of the 


cloth is finished; 
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cloth; (6) the kind of teasels at disposal of 
the operator; (7) the tension of the goods as 
they are brought into contact with running 
surface of the cylinder of the gig as covered 
with the teasels; (8) the condition of the fab- 
ric with reference to dampness during the 
process. 

As will be readily understood by the 
reader, the character of the wool as used in 
the construction of the fabric is a most im- 
portant factor with reference to the process, 
for the fact that it will be readily understood 
that a cloth made from fine wool will with- 
stand far more gigging compared to a struc- 
ture made from inferior staple, since upon 
the fineness of the wool its felting proper- 
ties depend, and the finer the wool the more 
compact and perfect the felt of the structure 
for the teasel to work upon. For this rea- 
son we may consider that the greater the 
felting capacity of the wool and consequent- 
ly the more compact the felt of the struc- 
ture, the sharper the cloth must be treated 
during gigging. It may be mentioned here 
in connection with some classes of wool, 
that the cloth during the process of gigging 
gets a soft and open feel, which, however, 
becomes firmer when in a dry state, a fea- 
ture which must be taken into consideration 
by the operator when dealing with such fab- 
rics. Again there are wools met with which 
increase in resistance during the process of 
gigging. They increase or “swell” as the 
expert says. After the first few “runs” the 
cloth begins to grow thicker and firmer in- 
stead of softening, and generally demands a 
forcible gigging. It is not a rare occurrence 
to find that such a piece which has been 
gigged almost ready in the evening and has 
been left lying wet overnight, requires, the 


next morning, two, three 


or even more 
“runs” in order to finish it. This “swelling” 
is a characteristic of the best and finest 


wools, and may be accepted as an infallible 
indication of the excellence of the material 
used in the construction of the fabric. 

The counts of the warp yarn as used in 
the construction of the fabric also demands 
consideration, for the fact that the higher 
the counts, the more twist, and the slighter 
is the effect of the teasel upon the structure 
and in turn the more it may be gigged with- 
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out incurring the danger of loosening or 
tearing the threads, i. e. making the cloth 
tender. The finisher for this reason must 
gather all the information he can, regarding 
the nature and construction ‘of the yarn 
used in the construction of the fabric, since 
such information will furnish him with an 
important guide for his manipulations dur- 
ing the process of gigging and in turn 
facilitate his work. Another point well for 
him to know is the texture, i. e., warp threads 
and picks per inch, of the structure, and 
which information will guide him consider- 
ably in his labor. 

The next point mentioned is the weave, 
i. e., the interlacing of the warp and filling, 
which, as will be readily understood, is a 
most important factor to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(oods made with smooth weaves as plain, 
broken twills, granites, etc., are not as readily 
attacked in the process as twilled goods, 
diagonals, overcoatings, etc. Goods having 
a filling which lies more on the surface, such 
as filling satins, tricots, etc., suffer most. 
In connection with such fabrics it is natural 
that the filling should suffer more than the 
warp, and when the finisher has a weave, in 
which the former is unusually exposed, he 
must exercise great care, for such a cloth 
generally requires but little gigging, with 
dull teasels, while goods having a filling 
which is nearly covered by the warp, such as 
satins, corkscrews, warp diagonals, and sim- 
ilar weaves, require a strong and forcible 
cigging. Cloths for overcoatings having a 


twill which is not prominent must be thor- 


oughly gigged in order to receive a delicate 
and elegant nap, but the operation must not 
be pushed to extremes, otherwise the twill 
will become too prominent. The opinion is 
prevalent that the twill becomes more cov- 
ered the longer the cloth is gigged; in fact, 
the opposite result occurs. The deeper the 
teasels plow into the interlacings of the 
threads, the more is its body attacked, and 
the more prominent becomes the twill. The 
twill is formed by the threads, and the more 
the threads are attacked by the teasels the 
more prominent must be the formation of 
the weave become. This, however, applies 
only to goods of a plain surface and short 








shearing, because if the roughened nap is 
not clipped at all, or only half clipped, the 
twill will naturally remain covered. Plain 
cloth, even of a high count of warp, may be 
gigged so strongly that, when shorn short, it 
will show the so-called false twill, which 
would be a defect. In considering the de- 
sired finishing effect, it is apparent that a 
cloth which is to have a fairly long nap need 
not be gigged as much as one which, if pos- 
sible, is to be steam lustered several times 
and then shorn short. Melton-like goods re- 
quire only little superficial gigging. On the 
other hand, satins and kindred cloths are to 
be gigged very thoroughly, in view of the 
subsequent operations, while again, police 
and army cloths and similar goods, in which 
attention is paid more to their strength than 
their elegance, are to be gigged slightly. 

The strength of the cloth is one of the 
most important points to be regarded in gig- 
ging, and it is frequently the check that re- 
strains the finisher from giving a piece of 
cloth a workmanlike, elegant appearance, 
however much he may desire to do it. It 
will be readily understood that it is impos- 
sible for the finisher to give the fabric a 
finally good appearance in the finished state, 
without gigging it well, and, of course, de- 
teriorating its strength to a certain extent. 
To perform this operation successfully, one 
of two things is necessary. The cloth must 
either be manufactured from such strong 
material that, in spite of a sufficient amount 
of gigging, it will remain strong enough to 
comply with all reasonable demands, or its 
good appearance must be considered as sec- 
ondary to its strength. A middle course 
might, it is true, be followed, and the cloth 
gigged more and correspondingly longer 
with dull teasels than with sharper ones. But 
even in this case success, in many instances, 
is uncertain, leaving out of consideration the 
greater consumption of time. 

The teasel, although a most important item 
with reference to gigging, frequently gets lit- 
tle consideration, and in most or all cases 
less consideration than it should, some su- 
perintendents or manufacturers thinking that 
any kind of a teasel will answer the purpose, 
selecting in many instances an article for use 
in their mill which never should have found 
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its way there, and which will only cause trou- 
ble and expense whenever used, the proper 
policy, “the best is the cheapest in the end,’ 
being lost sight of when buying these sup- 
plies for the finishing department of their 
mill. The point of the teasel must possess 
a certain rigidity and at the same time a de- 
gree of elasticity, which when it comes in 
contact with a knot or lump, etc., in the sur- 
face of the cloth, it will be bent back by the 
velocity of the cylinder, but after said ob- 
struction is passed the point will return to its 
original position, in this manner doing so 
damage to the thread or in turn structure of 
the fabric. 


When a lot of teasels are received at the 
mill they should be stored in a dry place, for 
the fact that teasels will absorb moisture, 
and if stored in a place where they can do this 
in turn become limp and useless for the fin- 
isher. Great care must be exercised in 
mounting the teasels in the slats, so that they 
will present a smooth, even, surface to the 
cloth during gigging. They must be set in 
the slat so firmly that they will stand all the 
speed and working about which will be 
brought to bear upon them after they are in 
the cylinder. There must be no open spaces 
between them, and the teasels must be as 
much as possible of one quality. Some ad- 
vocate moistening the teasel before it is 
mounted so that it can be the more firmly 
and easily pressed into place. If such is 
made use of, the usual practice is to take a 
basket full of teasels at a time, 
them slightly, which 
in turn make them easier to be handled. 
However, it must be remembered that a 
teasel in a moist state and therefore 
useless, again moisture will destroy its life, 
so that in order to make the slats thus mount- 
ed of any use, they will have to be quickly 
and thoroughly dried. This means a corre- 
sponding loss in time and labor before the 
teasel ever reaches the stage where it can do 
work, a fact certainly against this proced- 
ure of steaming or moistening teasels for the 
sake of setting them easily. Again, when 
the fingers of the teasel setter are properly 
protected, teasels may be set in a dry state 
just as evenly as if they were moistened, and 
this more effectively. It may, 


and steam 


will soften them and 


is soft 


at the begin- 
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ning, take more time for him to set a certain 
number of slats, but that will be only a short 
while, and then he will be just as expert at 
it as if setting moistened teasels. The teasels 
are then not injured and can be pressed to- 
gether just as solid and just as even as if 
they were moist. Teasels mounted in the 
dry state are apt to stay in the frame longer 
than those mounted in the moist state. As 
mentioned before, the proper tension of the 
goods during the procedure of gigging is a 
most important point, requiring careful at- 
tention and manipulation of the operator. 
aan feature has been well taken care of in 

nodern constructions of gigs as one of the 
greatest and most important points to build- 
ers of to provide means to the 
machine by which it is possible for the op- 
erator to regulate properly and clearly the 
tension of the cloth as it is stretched before 
the cylinder of the gig, in order to 
the machine to do its most effective 
and at the same time produce the same re- 
sults all over the structure. It will be read- 
ily understood that this tension varies with 
the nature of the goods, some requiring more 
than others. This difference in tension 
as required for different fabrics may not 
amount to very much where the goods are 
heavy and do not require a great amount of 
work, but if the goods happen to be light 
and the gigging correspondingly light, the 
difference in tension required is then quite 
an item. 


gigs, i. e.. 


allow 
work 





AN INGENIOUS MACHINE FOR DYEING, 
BLEACHING, ETC. 


The object of this machine, the invention 
of Stuart W. Cramer, the well-known 
tile engineer, and agent for some of our 
prominent builders of textile machinery, of 
Charlotte, N. C., is to complete the dyeing, 
bleaching and washing of the fibres or fab- 
rics, as the case may be, without having to 
remove the material under operation from 
one machine to another machine, at the same 
time permitting the removal of the water or 
liquor therefrom, either at intervals or at the 
end of the process; or, 


tex- 


in other words, com- 
bine a dyeing and a centrifugal machine into 


one machine. This arrangement naturally 
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will result in a saving of time and labor, be- 
sides giving better results than are obtained 
if using two machines, for the fact that the 
operations previously mentioned should fol- 
low each other with the least possible loss 
of time between them, so as to insure best 
results. 

In order to explain most thoroughly the 
construction and operation of the new ma- 
chine, the accompanying three illustrations 
are given, and of which Fig. I represents a 
vertical longitudinal section, also partly in 
side elevation, showing the new dyeing and 
centrifugal machine, also a single liquor con- 
taining and mixing tank, circulating pump 
and compressed air machine, as well as all 


the necessary pipe connections, etc., all the 
machinery mentioned co-operating together 
with a single source of motive power. Fig. 
2 represents in vertical section, partly in side 
elevation, an enlarged view (as compared 
with Fig. 1), of the dyeing or bleaching cen- 
trifugal machine. Fig. 3 is a detail view of 
a slide valve. 

With reference more particularly to Fig. 
1 (see the other illustration for detail affairs) 
numeral of references 1 indicates the storage 
or mixing tank containing a heating coil 2, 
and into which tank the dyeing or bleaching 
liquor, as the process calls for, is poured; 3 
is a circulating pump to which the dye or 
the bleaching liquor is drawn by suction 
through pipe connections, 4, and in turn 
forced through pipes 5, 6 and 7 to the spindle 
8, which is fastened to the bottom, 9, of the 
centrifugal machine, by means of a screwed 
flange, 10, said spindle extending upward 
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through an opening in the cover, 11, within 
the flanged centre, 12. The liquor then per 
colates under pressure through the material 
under operation (and which was previously 
put into the centrifugal machine) into the 
basket, 13, and in turn forces its way through 
the openings or holes, as situated around the 
circumference of said basket, into the space 
between the cylinder, 14, and basket, 13. 
The cylinder, 14, has on its circumference a 
plurality of gridiron valves, as shown in de- 
tail illustration Fig. 3. Said valves slide ver- 
tically in grooves or ways, and when raised 
permit the escape of the dye liquor, and 
when lowered prevent its escape. 

The dye liquor after leaving basket, 13, 


runs to the bottom of an angular gutter, 15, 
which is fitted with a discharge pipe, 16, and 
hand-hole-clean-out, 17. The outer casing, 
18, of the centrifugal machine, is open at the 
top and bottom, and rests on flanged sup- 
ports, 19, being entirely separate and inde- 
pendent of all the adjacent parts contained 
in the machine, its object being to confine the 
liquor to one certain place, and at the same 
time return said liquor by means of gutter, 
15, back again to the tank, 1. The vertical 
spindle, 20, which supports the centrifugal 
machine (in its centre) is in turn supported 
in a step bearing 21 as resting on the floor 
of the building. On the lower end of this 
spindle, 20, is fast a hub pulley, 22, driven by 
belt, 23. On the top of the vertical spindle, 
20, is a perforated disk or circular bottom, 
24, secured by means of a coupling, 25, spid- 
er 26 and clamp coupling 27. This disk, 24, 
is made to revolve with spindle, 20, and as 
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mentioned before is entirely separated from 
the outer casing, 18, and its adjacent parts. 
The material, 28, under operation, rests 
on a supplemental removable bottom, 9, 
which has slots, 29, around the under side of 
its angle iron edge, 30, and which fits down 
over ribs, 31, said slots corresponding to 
slots in the upper face of the unperforated 
circular bottom. or disk, 24, said slots and 
ribs thereby clutching together the circular 
bottom, 24, and the removable bottom, 9, 
and in turn revolve one with the other. 
Pressure is applied to the material to be 
treated by means of a cover, I1, fitted into 


the inner side of basket, 13, thus keeping the 
material under operation in a compressed 


condition. Said pressure is applied either 
by mechanical or hydraulic means, the first 
mentioned being the one preferred. 

The upper part of the spindle, 8, is fitted 
with a combination fitting, 32, by means of 
a union, 33, which is either screwed or 
clamped on. Upon the upper end of this 
fitting is a ring, 34, with which a hook, 35, 
engages, which in turn is attached to the 
piston rod, 36, of a hydraulic motor, 37. 
Legs, 38, of this motor rest on the cover, 11, 
against lugs, 39, which hold them firmly in 
position. It will thus be readily seen that 
compression is secured on the material 
under operation by operating this hydraulic 
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motor thus explained. The piston, 36, which 
is held in position by hook, 35, engages with 
ring, 34, of the spindle, 8, and in turn causes 
the motor to force down the legs, 38, as situ- 
ated on the cover, to a position correspond 
ing to the amount of pressure desired to be 
maintained by the motor. 

After the proper amount of pressure has 
been applied to the material under treatment, 
the motor is removed from the centrifugal 
machine by means of hoists, in order that 
the centrifugal machine proper may be set 
in motion. 


40 represents an air compresser for deliv- 


ering a uniform pressure into the tank or 
receiver, 41, which in turn through pipe, 42, 
operates the hydraulic motor, 37, previously 
explained. 

After the dyeing or bleaching is com 
pleted, any of the surplus liquor is removed 
by lifting the outer cylinder, 14. Water can 
then be turned into the machine by a hose. 
and when washing is done in the usual man- 
ner in the hydro-extractor, either by closing 
the three-way valve, 43, or.by passing the 
wash water through the machine by means 
of the regular circulating system of piping, 
and the by-pass, 44, around (outside) the 
mixing tank, 1; the wash water being used 
over as many times as desired, or 
direct to a sewer by a waste pipe, 45, 


wasted 


as cir- 
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The wash water 
is then extracted by centrifugal action from 


cumstances may require. 


the material in the same manner as previ- 
ously explained in connection with the dye 
or bleach liquor. The material is then ready 
for being hoisted out of the machine, and 
taken from it to a dryer, or in case it is de- 
sired to oxidize the material after dyeing, 
such as is the case with sulphur color, then 
after the first extraction, air under pressure 
can be turned into the circulating-pipes and 
forced through the material in exactly the 


same manner as in the circulation of the 


liquor for dyeing, bleaching or washing pur- 
poses previously explained. 

For lifting the material from the machine, 
a small hydraulic motor, as previously ex- 
plained in connection with the one shown 
under numeral of reference 37, is used, said 
motor for lifting the material not being 


shown in the illustration. 46 represents hose 
connections for said motor. 

The hydraulic motor as well as the one 
used for lifting the material from the ma- 
chine are suspended upon an ordinary I rail, 
upon which they can be moved to any 
desired place. 


——— ——_———-o-—— 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINE. 


\ machine for measuring cloth, shown in 
the accompanving illustration, has been re- 
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cently installed in the State Weaving School 
at Berlin, Germany. It is designed to over- 
come the well-known difficulties in measuring 
woven goods accurately. The illustration 
evidently shows but part of the machine, 
which the Berlin Textil-Zeitung states con- 
sists Of a feed roll which takes the cloth to 
be measured and delivers it to the measuring 
drum. Between the feed roll and the measur- 
ing drum there is more or less of an accumu- 
lation of cloth by which the goods are deliy- 
ered to the measuring drum in the natural 
condition without being subjected to tension. 


The machine is provided with an inspect~ 
ing table shown in the illustration. This 
table is lighted by electric lamps covered by 
a plate of glass, and the light shining through 
the goods discloses any imperfections that 
may exist in the fabric. The measuring drum 
is made adjustable so that the machine will 
indicate the length by any standard, yard, 
archin or meter. A gauge is also provided 
by which the drum can be adjusted for the 
measuring of elastic fabrics. 

The length of the goods is indicated either 
on a dial or by a stamp which prints the 
length on the selvage. It is stated that the 
machine has a capacity of 22,000 yards per 
day. The speed can be varied in order to 
allow careful inspection of the goods and 
means are provided for stopping the machine 
quickly for the same purpose. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FANCY YARN. 


BY JAMES AND CHARLES DANTZER. 
Continued from October. 


EFFECTS PRODUCED IN THE DYEING AND PRE- 


PARATORY PROCESSES. 

Under this head are placed the effects in 
single yarn obtained by coloring the material 
during the preparatory processes. Follow- 
ing are the principal varieties: 


1. Splash yarn: Two or more layers of 


G 


7 


table in any desired order; for example, one 
ribbon from roll 1, one from roll 2, one from 
roll 3, one from roll 4, and then repeating this 
arrangement. When the ribbons are as long 
as the table they are placed lengthways; if 
they are longer they are placed diagonally. 
The general principle of this method 
mixing can be applied to any machine 
the drawing and spinning processes. 
Chonet of Bollemont has adopted the fol- 
lowing method: of wool are 
treated separately on the preparatory ma- 


O 
in 


Two colors 


on 


HOtionth & 


FIG. 14. 


stock of different colors are spread on the 
feed table of the card. The workers are set 
well away from the cylinder in order to let 
the stock pass through the card with as little 
manipulation as possible. For the same pur- 
pose the comb should be placed very close to 
the doffer. In this way the material is quick- 
ly taken from the machine. The sliver thus 
obtained is twisted very little in order to 
avoid mixing the different shades. The stock 
is then drawn to a thread in the ordinary way. 
The feed table can be dispensed with as has 
been done by Klein & Hundt, who introduced 
this method of mixing. Sometimes two or 
three rolls of different colors are divided into 
ribbons the length of the feed table or one- 


half as long again. These are spread on the 


chines up to and including the dandy rover, 
the latter being the last machine previous to 
spinning; the two colors are then combined 


on the spinning frame or mule. The yarn 
spun from this mixture is used for making a 
twist effect in fabrics requiring a fine single 
yarn and for which ply yarn is not suitable 
on account of being too coarse. 

Mixed yarn: Mixtures are obtained b\ 
arranging strands of combed wool of differ- 
ent colors behind the gill boxes. The stock 
thus mixed is passed through the various 
processes, including spinning. 


> 


If three white 
slivers are mixed with six black, the result 
is a dark gray having 33 1/3 per cent. of white 
and 66 2/3 per cent. of black. 

3. Vigoureux yarn: 


< This yarn has been 
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made for many years and gives excellent re- 
sults. One method of manufacture is illus- 
trated at Fig. 14. The combed sliver is first 


FIG. 15. 


passed through a six-hole guide, a, to the 
front rolls, b, and then to the gills, g. After 


passing through the back rolls, b’, the stock 


is carried through the printing rolls, R R’. 
The upper roll, R, is fluted in slightly spiral 
form as shown at Fig. 15. The lower roll, R’, 
is a smooth iron cylinder covered with felt or 
soft vulcanized rubber. The color is supplied 
to the lower roll by another felt covered roll, 
which takes up the color in the tank, B, and 
transfers it to the lower roll, R’. As the 
stock passes between the rolls R and R’, hori- 
zontal bars are printed across the sliver by 
the pressure of the upper roll. The shade of 
the mixture is varied by changing the form 
and arrangement of the corrugations. For ex- 


ample, a light shade is obtained by having one 
part in relief and seven parts depresed; one 


in relief, three depressed; a medium shade, 


by having the raised and lowered surfaces 
equal in area; a dark shade, by having three 
parts in relief and one part depressed. Fancy 
mixtures can be obtained by combining sliv- 
ers printed in different colors. For example, 
Fig. 16 shows a sliver, 1, printed with red, a, 
while sliver, 2, is printed with blue, c. The 
threads thus printed blue and red are mixed’ 
at the gill box with white slivers, and the mix- 
ture passes through the preparaiory and spin- 
ning processes. The spun yarn is known as 


vigoureux. 


Fig. 17 illustrates the Masurel-Leclercq 
process of drying in connection with the vig- 
ee aa 
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oureux process of printing. The sliver is 
passed between the front rolls, B and B’, 
through the gills, C, and then between the 
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back rolls, D and D’, and the printing rolls, 
E and G. The material is then carried 
through the vertical chamber, L, where it is 
dried in the manner already described. The 
upper roll, N, in the drying chamber, can be 
driven positively if desired. In this way the 
stock is thoroughly and uniformly dried, 
whicn is of great advantage in the subsequent 
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by mixing cotton and silk yarn with combed 
worsted. The cotton or silk yarn is first cut 
into short lengths and then mixed with the 
combed wool at the card. Fig. 19 shows 
short lengths of yarn, a, mixed with combed 
worsteds in the sliver, where they remain, and 
are incorporated in the spun yarn. 


3. Gut yarn: This presents the appear- 


; wwe 


FIG. 


operations. In working the printed stock, 
more or less difficulty arises by reason of the 
injury to the gill boxes, porcupine rolls, etc. 
The printed fibres do not work as well as 
natural stock, and as a consequence the yarn 
is more liable to be imperfect. So far as pos- 
sible each set of machines should be kept on 
the same shade. 


ance of a cylinder varying in size, as shown 
at Fig. 20. The bunches occur at irregular 
intervals, both the distance, 1, separating the 
bunches as well as the bunches themselves 
varying in length. This yarn can be produced 
on a finishing frame of a worsted set by driv- 
ing the feed rolls by eccentric gears. In this 
way the bunches are produced periodically. 


FIG. 19. 


APPLIANCES IN THE PREPARATORY AND SPIN- 
NING PROCESSES. 


Under this head are classed the effects in 
single yarn obtained by appliances used in the 
preparation and spinning of yarn. The best 
known are the following: 

1. Snowflake yarn: This is obtained by 
a mixture of silk noils and combed wool in the 
desired proportions. Screpel-Chretien has 


invented a process by which a yarn having a 
similar effect is obtained. It consists in 
placing side by side, either on the worsted 
drawing or spinning frame several lengths, 
a, b, c, d, Fig. 18, of slivers of combed wool, 
carded wool, cotton, silk, hemp and silk noils, 
either in the natural state or colored. Owing 
to the difference in the length of the fibres a 
yarn is obtained with sections of different col- 
ors and materials. 


2. Yarn with cut ends: This is obtained 


Fig. 21 shows a flax drawing machine ar- 
ranged for this purpose. A number of the 
fallers have been removed at (f) and (g) and 
at this point a bunch is produced in the yarn. 
These bunches are elongated by the process 
of spinning. 

4. Knickerbocker yarn: This yarn ex- 
hibits a spotted effect due to the mixture of 
colored bunches in the form of pills and con- 


trasting with the ground color of the stock. 
The pills are made of fine wool or cotton. 
The roving for this yarn is made on the ordi- 
nary woolen card and the wool pills are in- 
troduced at different stages of the prepara- 
tory process, for example, at the breaker or 
finisher card. The pills may be introduced 
between the second and third or between the 
third and fourth workers of the card. In 
this way fewer of them fall under the machine 
than when they are fed to the card at the 
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feed 


rolls. Fig. 22 represents such an ar- 
rangement and consists of a feed apron, a, a 
cylinder, b, and workers, 1, 2, 3, 4, likewise 
strippers, and d, and doffer, f. 
Above the card is a zinc box, g, a portion of 
the cover being hinged so it may be swung 
back out of the An endless spiked 
apron, h, carries the wool pills to the point 
where they drop on the cylinder and are 
mixed with the stock. A brush, i, keeps the 
spiked apron clean. The fancy, j, carrying 
regulates the amount fed to 
the card. In this way pilis of different colors 
are mixed with the stock, producing a 
mottled effect. 


fancies, c 


way. 


leather wings, 
> 


(To be continued.) 
$< 


THE CAUSES OF DEFECTS IN FABRICS. 


BY ALFRED F. BARKER. 
Professor of Textile Industries, Bradford Technical Col- 


ege. 


(From a lecture before the Society of Dyers and Colorists.) 
Continued from October) 


Another defect of a very remarkable char- 
acter which is caused by the finisher is illus- 
trated in Fig. 7, in which certain threads are 











































actually broken in the piece. Here there is 
a white ground and a dark blue or black 
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thread in stripe form upon this ground. 
Nearly every one of these dark threads is 
broken. Why? Simply because in weaving, 
these threads—probably being thicker than 
the ground threads—have not bent. They 
have remained straight. Consequently, when 
the finisher has put strain upon the piece 
lengthways, the dark threads have received 
practically the whole strain, a strain which 
they could not be expected to withstand. 
The result is that they have broken. 

To weave this cloth perfectly, the dark 
threads should be made to bend in the weav- 
ing so that when the fabric is being finished 
they are as elastic as the ground threads; 
thus the strain is distributed among ll 
the threads and not concentrated on the few, 
as under the first conditions. This brings 
up the question of cracked ends. It is inter- 
esting to notice, with regard to lustre cloths, 
that we get two distinct types of cracked 





ends as illustrated in Figs. A and B. One 
ite bibl 
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type is that in which the end is missing for a 
certain distance and the two neighboring 
ends have run together, A. Obviously, 
when that end has been missing, the warp 
and the weft—more particularly the warp— 
have been free to move, and consequently 
the two ends have run together. In the 
other case, B, the end is missing, but there is 
clearly marked the position that it has occu- 
pied, and there has been no change in the 
position of the side ends, although so far as 
interlacing is concerned they were just as 
liable to change position and run together as 
in the first case. What has actually hap- 
pened is this: In A the end has cracked in 
the weaving when the piece was alive and 
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when there was an adjustment taking place 
of the threads and the picks, with the result 
that the two neighboring ends have taken 
the way of least resistance. In B the end has 
been cracked in the finishing when the ends 
were already set in position; consequently 
there is no disturbance of the neighboring 
ends. 

This is really interesting. If we think of 
a piece as it leaves the loom, we shall realize 
that it is alive. It is a mass of unbalanced 
strains. As it leaves the loom each pick has 
not found its equilibrium, but eventually each 
settles down, and we have finally a piece 
which may be defined as “a mass of balanc- 
ing strains.” Very often the finishing dis- 
turbs that balance. This particular cloth 
(plain lustre fabric) is evidently designed to 
disturb the natural balance, and conse- 
quently great care is necessary. In studying 
pieces in this way, we shall find that there is 
much of interest and much to investigate. 

Another defect is that due to cut picks. 


We often cut the weft by bad setting 
of the loom, but it is also true that 
certain classes of design develop this 


cutting, therefore the manufacturer should 
make the conditions as favorable as 
possible, though even then the defect 
will sometimes appear. One point which 
may be mentioned is that manufacturers do 
not always realize the importance of having 
the reed perfectly made. To demonstrate 
the influence of the reed on the piece I have 
had a reed made definitely imperfect. In 
this reed, a defect which is sometimes seen in 
lustre or in Italian fabrics, may be noticed. 
We have woven Italians in a perfect reed, 
and also with this reed in the same loom, and 
the imperfection can be seen in the grey 
piece quite clearly. But sometimes a defect, 
although present, is not seen until the piece 
is finished. 

With reference to defects which arise from 
carelessness on the part of the working staff, 
experience shows that the human factor can- 
not be eliminated; it is continually present as 
an influence, and the best thing is to recog- 
nize this and to provide accordingly. Here 


we have shown a two-fold yarn, with which 
a bit of waste has been allowed to run. If 
that waste is carried forward it will make a 
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bad place in the warp and in the piece. It 
may cause that end to break down. It may 
break other ends down. It will cause a 
waste of time, and it will cause an unsightly 
place. Obviously that is a simple defect, but 
one which may have very dire influences. 
Spinners are so careless sometimes that in- 
stead of two-fold yarn they will run three- 
fold. Naturally that develops a difference in 
the finished article into which the yarn is 
woven, and that difference is very often quite 
sufficient to make the fabric more or less un- 
salable 





FIG. QA. 


One of the commonest defects of this kind 
is due to the dressing of two yarns not ex- 
actly alike in “spin,” “twist,” or “counts,” to- 
gether in a warp. When the cloth is finished 
it will undoubtedly be striped and conse- 
quently defective. This of course produces 
a very marked defect, which perhaps does 
not often occur. An interesting case of this 
type was one in which certain plush fabrics— 
definitely striped—were returned from Ger- 
many. They were made from English yarn 
and the stripes were developed owing to a 
different quality of yarn being run in here 
and there for an odd thread. Now the odd 
thread, which we suspected to be of a differ- 
ent quality of material from the body of the 
cloth, was all cut up into tufts, so that we 
could not take out a length and test it as in 
an ordinary cloth. To overcome this diffi- 
culty we took out 20 or 30 tufts of this 
thread, and then 20 or 30 normal tufts (Figs. 
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ga and gb). We counted the fibres in the 
cross section (by means of a specially de- 
signed apparatus), and we found that on the 


average the odd thread had 25 fibres in the 


FIG. QB. 


cross section, as against 40 in the body 
thread. The defect was present, but invisible, 
in the grey cloth, but in the finished state 
was only too evident. 

Bad weaving is still accountable for many 
mistakes in the Bradford trade. Many bad 
places in the pieces naturally unfit them for 
being considered as perfect. Great progress 
has been made in weaving, but we have yet 
a great deal to learn before attaining to per- 
fect workmanship, and I hope that in the fu- 
ture our weavers will adapt themselves to 
the very severe requirements in the produc- 
tion of fine goods. There is another defect, 
which is caused by a slight carelessness on 
the part of the weaver, which arises both in 
dress goods and worsted coatings. It is cus- 
tomary in certain classes of goods to put 
what is called a “brush” into the shuttle to 
tension the yarn, so that we may obtain satis- 
factory weaving conditions. But if a brush 
is not put in perfectly the result is a very 
marked stripe (Fig. 10). 

Defects in strengths of fabrics are fre- 
quently difficult to correct. For instance, at 
the time when Bradford was producing a 
number of khaki fabrics it was a regular cus- 
tom for spinners to bring their varns to the 
college and have them tested to ascertain 
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whether they would yield a cloth of the req 
uisite strength; and it was surprising to find 
how frequently the right strength was not 
obtained, and how frequently it needed an 
adjustment in spinning to produce the re 
quired strength. Of course, weakness de 
veloped in the cloth is sometimes not pres 
ent in the raw material, nor even in the spun 
warp or weft. As an example, | may men 
tion a waterproof cloth, cotton warp, botany 
weit, rubber on the back. This cloth was 
very weak—whose fault was it? Of course 
the dyer and the rubberer said it was no fault 
of theirs. How were we to get at the delin 
quent? I obtained the cloth in the grey, the 
cloth dyed, and the cloth rubbered. Th: 
cloth from the loom broke at about 70 Ibs 
After dyeing it broke at about 65 lbs. After 
rubbering it broke at about 25 Ibs. The rub 
bering undoubtedly caused this defective 


strength. ‘It is very pleasing when one can 
get definitely at the cause in this way. 
I have not referred to many cases in which 


the dyer was to blame, but may bring before 
your notice as an example a cloth which is 
striped light and dark across the fabric 
This was supposed to be caused in the weav- 
ing. I examined it, looking through it- 
photographing through it—and found no dif 


ference. Then it occurred to me to pull the 
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yarn out and see what length there was of 
dark and light. I found that the length of 
dark plus light was exactly one and a half 
yards. The length of cotton hanks is one 
and a half yards, and there could be no pos- 
sible doubt that the yarn was “ended,” that 
is, dyed irregularly in the hank. 

In these researches we have employed two 
methods, viz., analysis and synthesis, the two 
methods which one employs in chemical or 
other research. We have also employed ab- 
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solute and comparative methods. A few 
further examples will demonstrate clearly 
these methods. Supposing a defective fabric 
is to be analyzed, we may pull the weft out 
and leave the warp, or we may pull the warp 
out, so that the weft is left. I wish I could 
dwell upon this. I could show you how, by 
carefully analyzing the fabric, it is possible to 
tell what had happened right away through 
the processes. This illustrates the import- 
ance of perfect analyses, from which one may 
make satisfactory deductions. 

By reducing the analytical results to 
graphic illustrations, much useful informa- 
tion is frequently obtained. Jf we test for 
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twist in the threads taken out of a perfect 
lustre fabric, the graphic illustration shown 
in Fig. 11 is the result. On the other hand, 
if we take a defective lustre and test for twist 
we shall find that the graphic illustration is 
very different, as also shown in Fig. 11. That 
variation in twist, under any conditions, has 
a marked influence vou will see from these 
examples, but this influence may not be per- 


FIG. I2A. 
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ceptible in the grey. Dyers then are some- 
times charged with defects which they have 
developed, but which were already latent in 
the piece. 

Of late we have been carrying out a series 
of careful tests on the influence of moisture 
on different yarns, in order that we may test 
their weaving capacity for producing perfect 
fabrics, and have obtained some rather re- 
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markable results. The effect of moisture on 
2/48 Botany varn, single thread test, is to de- 
crease its strength, while its elasticity is in- 
creased. It is frequently considered that if 
we splash water on to a warp it will weave 
better. On the other hand the French weav- 
ers of single warps used to weave them over 
charcoal fires, and Figs. 12a and 12b show 
the real reason. The dryer the wool the 
stronger it is. The elasticity has something 
to do with the weaving, but I think the 
greater strength more than counterbalances 
the loss in elasticity. In cotton the result is 
different. Elasticity does not alter very 
much. Silk appears to be similar to wool. 
To be continued.) 
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THE CANADIAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Some words from myself, your special cor- 
respondent in England, are necessitated by 
the very positive contradictions of Charles 
M. Heddle of Topeka, Kansas, contained in 
your issue of September. When I wrote in 
June that English woolen men “agree gener- 
ally in thinking that Canada needs skill 
rather than higher protection,” I wrote what 
| judged to be the truth. As one living in 
the heart of the English woolen industry and 
mixing daily with men in the manufacturing 
trade, I have opportunities of forming a 
judgment which are not necessarily inferior 
to those of a correspondent in Kansas. The 
question is not one of my individual opinion 
or of Mr. Heddle’s personal opinion. We 
are dealing with the opinions of English tex 
tile men, some of whom also have inspected 
Canadian plants. 

To cite one opinion only I name the late 
Mr. Whiteley Horsfall, blanket manufacturer 
of Halifax (Eng.), who declared bluntly at a 
addressed by a Canadian 
mercial agent, that the woolen plants he had 
seen in worse than he could 
Similar evidence to 
hand from other 
that there are 
mills in Carada equipped with the best ma- 
chinery in the world. 

That these latter are making money, ex- 


meeting com- 


Canada were 
have believed possible 
the effect is to 
urces, but we 


same 


know also 


tending premises and receiving more orders 
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than they can execute is witnessed by private 
correspondence of which I chance to receive 
a share and by newspaper paragraphs. To 
give them their due, English manufacturers 
recognize that Canadians have a perfect 
right to impose such tariffs as they please; 
and admit openly that in England manufac- 
turing is so much more economical that an 
unprotected Canadian woolen industry could 
hardly hope to live. But it is said without 
fear or favor and without consideration of 
any ulterior motives, that the competent 
among Canadian mills can get along nicely 
under existing tariff arrangements. Mr. 
Heddle may deny that statement as vigor- 
ously and as often as he pleases without in 
any way abating its truth. 

In conclusion, let me suggest modestly 
that to “make the Englishman squeal” is not 
in itself a laudable business objective. While 
we are all somewhat sordid people in our 
hours of business, it is earnestly to be trusted 
that our advantage and not our competitor’s 
disadvantage is the end to be sought. It is 
perhaps no virtue in us, but we in England 
find no pleasure in the thought that we are 
making Canadians squeal. Honestly and 
sincerely, we would prefer to see prosperity 
spread all around. 

JAMES STRAND. 


———— 


BALING AMERICAN COTTON. 


BY A. P. KIRK Oklahoma City, Okla. 


For many years cotton has been shipped by 
railroads in two forms, the first being known 
as the uncompressed bale, which has recéived 
only such compression as could be given to it 
by the country ginner. 
about 500 pounds of cotton, is from 54 to 58 
inches long, 28 to 36 inches wide, and 24 to 


Such a bale contains 


28 inches thick. It is also known as flat bale 
cotton. The size of the square box press is 
24 by 54 inches. 

The second form of preparing cotton for 
shipment consists in placing the 500-pound 
bale in a press operated by steam power and 
reducing it to about one-half its original size; 
cotton so compressed is known as com- 
pressed square cotton. The package known 
as round hale cotton is baled and compressed 
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at the gin and does not require compressing 
as does the square bale. 

An ordinary 34-foot box car will hold 
about 12,500 pounds of uncompressed cotton 
in flat bales, or about 25,000 pounds of com- 
pressed cotton in square bales. It is of great 
advantage to the railroads to be able to loada 
car to as near the full carrying capacity as 
possible because the railroads pay the trans- 
portation from the country point to the com- 
presses. 

Now in regard to the baling of cotton in 
this country. We will have to admit that the 
package is not perfect, but it has the advan- 
tage of speed, as 120 bales per hour is a fair 
average for almost compress. The 
method of preparing American cotton for 
market is as follows: The farmer hauls his 
from the farm to the gin, and 
either sells it outright, that is sells the seed 
and cotton together, or sells the seed and has 
the cotton ginned at a cost of $2.50 a bale for 
the ginning, and then sells the cotton at the 
best price he can obtain. After the seed cot- 
ton is weighed it is generally taken from the 
wagon by suction, and blown into a cotton 
storage house. The object of the storage 
house is to enable the ginner to accumulate 
a large quantity of cotton in order to make 
a continuous run; it also helps to clean the 
cotton. It is then taken from the storage 
house by suction, and distributed to the gins, 
which separate the lint from the seed. The 
trash drops under the gins and is blown out- 
side. The seed drops into a screw conveyor, 
whence it is blown into a seed storehouse, 
to be sold to the oil mills. 

The lint cotton is taken from the saws of 
the gin by a rapidly revolving brush. Blades 
are fitted between the brushes, and create 
sufficient draft to blow the lint through pipes 
at the back of the gins to a condenser. This 
condenser forms the cotton into an unbroken 
lap, in which form it falls into the press. 
After the cotton has been pressed it is turned 
to one side, and the burlap and bands are 
fitted on the bale. The presses are made 
with a double box so that one box may be 
filled with cotton while the bale just made is 
being tied out. The bale is now ready for 
market, and at this stage is a very good pack- 
age, but too bulky for shipment. 


any 


seed cotton 
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This bale is generally sold on the streets of 
the town, and here is where the damage to 


the bale begins. The man who buys the cot- 
ton cuts the burlap, usually on both sides, as 
one side may be lower grade than the other. 
He then extracts a good sized sample, in 
order to ascertain the grade. Before the 
bale reaches the compress it may have been 
sampled ten or eleven times, and one can 
readily see that the covering would be in a 
sad state of dilapidation. The bale is then 
shipped to the compress and weighed, the 
bands and burlap removed, and the bale 
placed in the press, using the same burlap 
and ties. By a movement of a lever the 
great two hundred-ton press is closed, com- 
pressing the bale to one-half its original size; 
the bands are then fastened, the pressure re- 
leased, and the bale thrown out. The work 
is done so rapidly that it looks to an observer 
like two movements of the lever in quick 
succession, 

If badly damaged the covering is patched: 
that is, burlap is placed under the bands to 
cover the holes made by sampling, but this 
does not improve the appearance of the bale. 
A pattern of bagging and ties costs about 75 
cents and weighs about 22 pounds. The ex- 
pense is too great for the buyer to put on 
new burlap. 

I can see but one remedy for the present 
condition of things and that might not be 
practicable. It is to have warehouses at cer- 
tain points, and men appointed by the gov- 
ernment, sworn to do their duty without fear 
or favor and placed under bond, whose duty 
it would be to weigh, sample, and grade the 
cotton. Every buyer would be required to 
accept the weight and grade as final. It is 
a very difficult problem. 

In regard to the marking of cotton, if good 
ink is used it ought to be plain even if 
shipped to Europe, but the best way is to place 
a strip of white cotton cloth under the bands 
when compressed, and the marks placed 
upon this cloth. A large number of foreign 
shipments are now marked in this way. 

cs lliaeai diate tastes 

The art of calico printing was not known 
in Europe until the 17th century, when Augs- 
burg became celebrated for its colored cot- 


tons. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 


Disgust over the Cotton Bureau scandals 
still prevails in Lancashire and it would be 
difficult to say when the official estimates of 
the crop will again command credence. 
Probably the dominant desire is to have the 
whole process of calculation brought to the 
light of day. The question is asked why the 
data which correspondents furnish should 
not be published immediately on receipt and 
apart from any inferences drawn by Govern- 
ment experts. They would rank as items of 
news, not necessarily true, but as raw ma- 
terial for each to form his own opinion upon. 
That is how the final verdict of the bureau is 
regarded in any case and if the supporting 
evidence of the verdict could be sifted some- 
what suspicions would be appeased. 


The opinion prevails that peace in the 
East will be followed by world-wide effects 
on trade. British textiles have profited 
largely from a Japanese military demand that 
in all probability will never be renewed. Our 
trade in worsted yarn with Russia and even 
with Germany has suffered during the war 
and this damage should now be repaired. 
Perhaps those two considerations almost bal- 
ance each other. In addition we have new 
territory opened to trade, a revival of confi- 
dence on the part of capitalists and a prom- 
ise of competition from Russia and young 
Japan which will stimulate business. It 
would not be easy to say what effect the 
change may have on the future course of 
the wool markets, but peace has been gener- 
ally accepted as a bull point in the situation. 
We realize that Japanese cotton piece-goods 
will more than ever have to be reckoned with 
on the Chinese mainland. 


Bradford’s business with the United States, 
as reflected by Consular returns, is increas- 
ing so rapidly that eight months of,this year 
have produced a larger total than the whole 
of last. Of wool in August $674,000 has 
been declared, or more than twice the $300,- 
ooo worth of August a year earlier. The 
worsted and woolen cloths of the month 
amount to a trifling $30,000, while stuff lin- 
ings figure for $137,000 and stuff dress goods 
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for $309,000, the latter being an increase of 
50 per cent. Cotton linings have quadrupled 
the record of August, 1904, and stand at 
$427,300, but cotton dress goods show no 
improvement. The explanation of this 
astonishing demand for cotton linings of 
Yorkshire make may be found partly in the 
perfection and popularity of the “permanent” 
finishes which will be found advertised in 
American dry goods journals, and partly be- 
cause of low prices taken for weaving by 
firms in the stuff trade hampered by dear 
wool. 


We hear a good deal about American 
cabots which compete with British articles in 
most markets now. These are inscribed, ap- 
parently invariably, “Use no hooks.” A 
Smyrna (Turkey) paper makes biting refer- 
ence to the subject: ‘Americans are evi- 
dently under the impression that our ham- 
mals (porters) understand their language and 
will thus show tenderness in the use of their 
huge hooks. Nevertheless the hook is 
brought down with disastrous effects. The 
notice ought to be in Turkish.” That sage 
conclusion is just, but as one who has seen 
valuable woolens hacked and torn inexcus- 
ably by Turkish hooks, one may wonder 
whether any legend in any language would 
serve its purpose. Americans are not alone, 
however, in needing the occasional reminder 
that English is not known everywhere. 


Practical men are a little inclined to scoff 
at some ideas on designs for calico prints put 
forth by James Galbraith of Glasgow. That 
gentleman has artistic ideals which soar 
above the mere pretty-prettinesses which 
Paris fashion imposes on the civilized world. 
He is against the imitation of weave-effects 
which duplicate in cheap prints the very de- 
fects of designs produced on the loom. Also, 
he is against the “all-over” pattern and 
favors arrangements which would produce 
figures, panels, borders or what not, to grace 
the salient portions of a dress. He would 
have plain spaces, with ornament only 
“where it should be”; and the decoration 
should be of a robust quality. Mr. Galbraith 
yearns to be off with Paris taste and on with 
William Morris’ styles or some _ others 
equally English and artistic and desirable. 
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The author of these suggestions has his sym- 
pathizers in the print works, but until these 
high and salutary ambitions commend them- 
selves to feminine wearers it is feared that 
calico, voile and muslin printers must grap- 
ple with the problem as best they may with 
hands tied. 


Tartan dress fabrics for next spring are 
being produced largely in Roubaix as well as 
in Bradford and Scotland. It may be taken, 
therefore, for granted that tartan styles will 
be largely in evidence in stuff of all combina- 
tions and prices. These are in the natural 
course of evolution in the taste for checks. 
Jacquard effects are next in succession and 
a better season for them is anticipated next 
year. Meantime, makers of worsted stuffs 
of the Roxana type are introducing little 


ornamental figures which simulate em- 
broidered designs approximately. The fig- 


ure is formed by floating filling and the 
favored effects are quaint geometrical vari- 
ants upon squares, lozenges and the like. A 
figured Roxana costs 35 cents in 44-inch 
width. 

Fancy serges for dresses in black, navy 
and brown chiefly, and occasionally in 
greens, cardinal and fancy shades are being 
turned out in numbers in Bradford. 
Crossbred yarns of 36 two fold or so are 
woven in a herring-bone diagonal with a 
check produced by weave construction. At 
inch intervals in the filling and three-quarter 
inch intervals in the warp, stripes of repp are 
made by weaving the crossing threads in 
“sisters.” Such goods are priced about 40 
cents in dress width. 
has built itself a municipal 
School of Art costing $75,000, principally for 
the benefit of succeeding generations of tex- 
tile manufacturers. After many years of ar- 
gument and persuasion it has at length been 
agreed that the highest textile success can be 
achieved only with the help of men trained in 
art principles, familiar with the best models 
and imbued with the best taste. It is worth 
the while of American textile men to ask 
themselves whether they recognize and act 
upon this truism. Jseful in technical de- 


Bradford 


signing, an art education is indispensable in 
the production of ornamental fabrics. Brad- 
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has been 


ford 
French, 


slow to admit how much 
Swiss and German manufacturers 
owe to the state of things which gives them 
priority with numerous novelties. Now the 
admission has taken tangible shape and the 
school—if it fulfils its natural function—will 
exercise a profound influence over 
ford’s future. 


Brad- 
More of its mills will be kept 
in work by the inventive talent of their own 
designers and will reap the profits of origi- 
nality rather than the wages of imitation. In 
creating an institution for the cultivation of 
fastidious taste and the stimulation of artistic 
invention Bradford is only copying other 
places. But at some time ahead we may be- 
lieve that art education will mean more in in- 
dustrial success than it does at present and it 
is important for America to find the best 
means of teaching applied art and of refining 
the judgment of designers. 


In a less degree India is to Lancashire 
what the Southern States are to the North. 
Indian cotton goods, since they are either 
too coarse or too expensive, interfere rela- 
tively little with the English trade. But India 
works long hours—on the average about 70 
to the week—against our 55 1/2 hours. 
Moreover India employs children of tender 
years and treats them indifterently if all ac- 
counts be true. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Lancashire people should 
be moving to ameliorate Indian conditions of 
labor. But how is Italian opinion to be 
affected so that the abuse of humanity in 
Italian mills may cease to be a menace to all 
others? 


Not half the money asked for by the 
British Cotton Growing Association has 
been taken up. Of 2 1/2 millions dollars 
capital less than one million has been sub- 
scribed and now the officers of the body are 
framing schemes to coax the balance out of 
the members of the trade. By easy levies 
upon spindles and looms $700,000 might be 
raised in a period of five years. Contribu- 
tions from operatives, managers and clerks 
might aggregate $350,000 and no doubt 
strong pressure to amass this second million 
dollars will be brought to bear. At present 
the efforts of the Association are paralyzed 
for want of money and it cannot‘be said that 
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anything gigantic has been accomplished by 
the previous outlay. 
Island from the 

bales of Egyptian 
and 6-10,000 


West 


Some 5,000 bales of Sea 
West 5-10,000 
from Central 
bales of American 
Africa is all that can be 
for this Northern Nigeria 
not been touched and_ Borneo, 
British Guiana, Ceylon, Cypress, the Mauri- 
tius and other small patches of likely soil are 
still fallow. While apathy and indifference 
are prevalent among the mass there is an 
active, dynamic body of enthusiasts who are 
not content to let their schemes die. 


Indies, 
British 
Africa 
type from 
claimed 
has 


season. 


waistcoatings are evident favorites 
for present wear. Crimson and dark colored 
embroidered goods are in readiness for the 
cold weather, but a run on dove or buff color 
continues. When these are not knitted they 
are woven in hopsack and kindred weaves 
with In making up they are bor- 
dered with brown or black plain cloth form- 
ing panels on each half of the garment. Lon- 
don tailors’ windows indicate that neat over- 
check worsteds are gaining upon tweeds. No 
pronounced characteristic in style is noted 
and this restriction of the fancy element 
naturally helps the sale of blue serges which 
is still increasing. 


Fancy 


1 
checks. 


The good business done by the low tweed 
makers in the small towns encircling Hud- 
dersfield makes it worth while to examine 
their productions. Their styles do not change 
in any radical respects with the years. White 
or grey warps with a preponderant propor- 
tion of cotton and softer and heavier filling of 
black or brown woolen are the standard ma- 
terials. Into these color is introduced in 
stripes, overchecks or knickered lines accord- 
ing to the demand of the season. Wholesale 
clothiers at home and abroad are the buyers 
of these fabrics and the demand is steady and 
large enough to keep large plants working 
night and day for long periods together. 
Low prices are the magnets which attract 
this prosperity and their lowness is by no 
means wholly due to cheap labor. Labor is 
cheaper in some other centres where cloths 
are far from cheaply produced. The cheap- 
ness begins with the raw materials and skill 
in judging wastes and in recognizing their 
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latent possibilities is the first essential. Next 
comes skill in carding and in the card-room 
the profit is made or the loss incurred. 
Weaving is a mere incident in the manufac- 
ture of far less account than the economical 
employment of raw stuff. 


The “engineer” or carding master is the 
man who makes smart 15 to 16-ounce 6/4 
goods possible at 34 to 36 cents, and 22 to 
23-ounce cloths at 45 cents. The warp gives 
strength in one direction and supporting 
threads of cotton grandrelle or looser twist 
lend solidity in the other. Similar use of 
cotton is made by the mantle-cloth makers of 
Batley. Grotesque effects are obtained by 
use of phenomenally heavy yarn to make 30- 
ounce goods between 42 and 48 cents. Good 
grey white and two bright colors are em- 
ployed in making check fancies. Without 
underestimating the advantages of low wages 
one may add that without almost illimitable 
supplies of cheap stocks our heavy woolen 
firms would be impotent. The best of them 
maintain their supremacy through their 
known readiness to buy almost any quanti- 
ties of unpromising stuff and to pay promptly 
for them. 


— 


INDICATING WEIGHTED SILK BY 
DISTINCTIVE SELVAGES. 


BY A. H. WEBER. 
(In Zeitschrift fuer Farben und Textil-Indust ie. 


It is impossible for the public to recog- 
nize the different grades of weighted silk, 
consequently the manufacturer and garment 
maker have been brought to the conclusion 
that an international mark should be adopted 
to indicate the various degrees of weighting. 

I shall not here consider whether this is 
a matter for control by the governments or 
by the silk manufacturers and merchants. 
What I want to call attention to is the ques- 
tion of indicating different grades of weight- 
ed silk by distinctive forms of selvages. 
Let us assume that silk goods are to be 
divided into three grades in respect to the 
weighting: 

(a) The so-called 16-ounce goods. This 
is a cloth in which the silk has been weighted 
only to counterbalance the loss by boiling- 
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off, which would be a weighting up to 25 
per cent. 

(b) A weighting from 25 to 50 per cent. 

(c) When weighted above 50 per cent. 
This grade would be called over-weighted. 

Let us now assume that all goods belong- 
ing to class (c) are to have the ordinary 
selvage now in use. In that case we already 
have two new selvages to adopt to indicate 
class (a) and class (b). The selvages could 
be varied by the following methods: 

1. By a difference in the color of the sel- 
vage, the warp threads in the selvage being 
of a different color from those in the body 
of the goods. 

2. By a difference in the weave of the 
selvage. The first method will be imprac- 
ticable in the case of most piece dyed goods, 
particularly if colored black. The black dye 
will color all other colors black; consequently 
the special shade adopted for the selvage 
will be lost. A large quantity of silk goods 
are dyed black and these are generally 
weighted quite heavily. 

It has been proposed to twist a silk thread 
with one of metal to distinguish the selvage. 
This would be very expensive and moreover 
the lustre of the metal would be lost by ox- 
idation during the dyeing process; conse~ 
quently the only practical method is to use 
a different weave. This can be done either 
by varving the width of the selvage or by 
using a different weave from that in the 
body of the goods. In either case a special 
selvage harness would be required, but this 
would be very inexpensive. 

Let us suppose that for class (a) a selvage 
3/8 to 5/8 of an inch wide is used, woven 
with a taffeta weave. The goods belonging 
to class (b) could be made with a selvage 
of the same width, but woven with a twill 
weave. The ordinary retail buyer of silk 
goods would soon learn to distinguish the 
different grades by these selvages because 
the difference between the taffeta and the 
twill weave is very marked. It would be 
plain to the merchant as well as to the wo- 
man who buys the silk, although they have 
no knowledge of the technical construction 
of these weaves. Other methods could be 
adopted, such, for example, as forming dif- 
ferent selvages by varying the size of the 
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warp threads; by using double or single cot- 
ton threads. All goods not so marked by 
distinguishing selvages would come under 
class (c). 

If heavily weighted goods were made with 
selvages indicating pure silk means would 
be found to detect the fraud similar to those 
adopted at present for distinguishing 
margarine from butter. 


SE 


TUSSAH SILK. 


oleo- 





BY ROBERT REGENT. 





The tussah silk waste which now replaces 
wool in some American tweeds has never 
been extensively used in England. To a lim- 
ited extent tussah noils, which are the pro- 
ceeds of silk dressing, have been mixed to 
strengthen woolens and even for the produc- 
tion of knicker effects. Tussah waste in the 
rough has formed one of the ingredients of 
silk sponge cloths when price has permitted. 
A curious form of the material, called some- 
times Corean tussah and sometimes crisp 
tussah, has been employed to ornament 
goods and to make some special cloths. The 
latter is of a crisp, springy and lustrous 
nature, is very rare and is understood to be 
the product of worms suffering from disease. 
The tussah waste with which English spin- 
ners are familiar is from cocoons formed on 
oak leaves and is known also as wild silk. 
The chief source of supply is China, but a 
darker tussah, usually more dirty, comes in 
smaller quantities from India and a paler col- 
ored material from Assam. In addition to 
the waste of the throwsters and filatures 
there are the pierced cocoons which require 
some weeks of soaking and fermentation in 
warmed water in order to liberate their 
really valuable fibre. Not everyone who has 
tried has made a success of dealing with 
pierced cocoons. The odor from the soften- 
ing tanks must be scented to be believed. 

Probably the best days tussah ever had 
were during the silk seal era when every 
steamer from England carried Lister’s or 
other plushes to New York. For seal manu- 
facture tussah was peculiarly fitted by its 
sturdier nature than Canton or Italian silk. 
Before mercerized cotton drove tussah out, 
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yarn spun from waste in England was em- 
ployed for stripes in upholstery fabrics, 
notably about Elberfeld. At different times 
there has been a good consumption of the 
yarn in Calais and in Nottingham for laces. 

For a long time back tussah yarn has been 

spun chiefly on American account by Brig- 
house and other spinners, usually upon 
frames, but also on mules. In China the 
waste is secured { by native dealers who 
sell to the English, i'rench and German ex- 
port merchants in the ports. By the latter 
the waste is classed with some care to con- 
form to standard samples. These merchants 
sell to brokers in England who must needs 
pay cash for their purchase and who exact 
prompt cash from their customers on this 
side. All purchases are to be taken up within 
three months of the receipt of a pro forma 
invoice and the broker takes one per cent. 
commission and 25 cents a bale clearing 
charges. He has certain expenses for port 
warehousing and insurance to bear and com- 
monly obtains a fractional profit in addition 
to the nominal brokerage. 

The dyeing of tussah has always been an 
obstacle to its more extended employment. 
It cannot be reduced to white and the colors 
it takes most satisfactorily are golds, browns 
and rose. The lightest shade observed is a 
sky-blue of doubtful purity and its blacks are 
often questionable in their tone. Caustic so- 
lutions suitable for mercerizing cotton dis- 
solve hanks quite away, and though great 
pains have been spent on the problem dyers 
find tussah an uncertain material to handle. 
Certain specialists have succeeded far beyond 
their brethren in tussah dyeing. In France 
tussah is worked into schappe yarn in which 
the gum remains. Here it is all but invari- 
ably the rule to discharge the waste as the 
first measure after picking. That process is 
accompanied by heavy loss of weight and is 
superfluous when a silky effect is not sought. 
When discharged and dressed the longer 
drafts have been mixed with alpaca and mo- 
hair by such Bradford firms as Mitchell 

sros., John Foster & Sons and Titus Salt & 
Sons, to make lustre dress goods. 

Various experiments leading apparently to 
no good commercial result have been made 


with mixtures of tussah and ramie. The 
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strength of tussah fibre is exceptional, but 
there may be other silk wastes available for 
an emergency. One would draw attention to 
crape waste, white and yellow, which is pro- 
duced regularly in small quantities by crape 
manufacturers, to damaged or dirty throws- 
ters waste, garnetted thread waste, and innu- 
merable low waste (by-products of waste 
silk spinning) which may by carbonization, 
boiling or by repeated carding serve on occa- 
sion to replace wool or pulled wool. Beyond 
these, which are all obtainable from silk mer- 
chants in England, France and Italy, one 
might mention, under all reserve and strictly 
without prejudice, the nondescript off-scour- 
ings of the East, which are piled high in 
Marseilles warehouses. Chief among these 
are the “waddings” which are only to be 
opened from the bales by superhuman ef- 
forts and then give off a dust deleterious to 
health. A low first cost for many of these 
materials is discounted heavily by shrinkage 
or cost of manipulation, and it would be. un- 
fair to tussah waste to liken that reputable 


fibre to them except remotely. 


WINTER DRESS GOODS IN BRADFORD, 
ENGLAND. 





(Specially Written for the Textile World Record. 





The nights are now getting colder, the 
shadows of evening are lengthening, and the 
dry goods houses of Bradford are in the thick 
of their autumn and winter trade. I strolled 
leisurely last market day into one of our 
largest wholesale houses to buy “a bit of 
summat,” and was gladly welcomed by one 
of the principals to whom I am very well 
known. Having exchanged the day’s greet- 
ings and announced my mission, the pattern 
books for the season’s trade were placed be- 
fore me and I was told to help myself. Al- 
though today I cannot say that what I place 
before your readers are essentially “Ameri 
can shipping stuffs,” still it is only the tariff 
barrier which prevents them from _ being 
shipped in very large quantities, the goods 
being exceptionally good value, very stylish 
and very salable. 

The patterns under discussion are home- 
made goods, but for all that the fitms that 
are producing them are doing a big export 
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trade through Bradford and Manchester 
houses, and the goods are worth considera- 
tion by American manufacturers. 

Nothing struck me more in looking over 
the pattern books of this wholesale house 
than the absence of what are essentially 
Bradford made dress goods, fully 80 per cent. 
being made outside the city among woolen 
manufacturers. This means that mule spun 
yarns are being consumed, and further, that 
woolen people are busy at the expense of 
Bradford. Men can talk as they like about 
fashions running to fine Botany materials, 
but I have seen precious little evidence of 
that yet, and unless I am mistaken the taste 
of the million is not yet going to swing round 
to fine soft materials when such presentable 
fabrics are being shown as those confront- 
ing them today. Bradford manufacturers no 
doubt would rejoice to see retailers “frame” 
in a more practical way to purchase fine soft 
goods, but the prices are so reasonable for 
the rougher fabrics and also the cloths are so 
sightly, that drapers are still pushing chev- 
ioty made fabrics. 

First and foremost we notice that the pres- 
ent season’s goods are not much different 
from those of last season. Tweeds “boss the 
show.” Fully three-quarters of the fabrics 
shown were cloths of the cheviot tweed 
order, and I was told they were selling well. 
The wonder would be if they were not, and 
everyone that I have since seen expressed 
the same opinion. These fabrics look so well 
when made up into costumes, and the price 
is so reasonable, that a woman in moderate 
circumstances can buy a new costume any 
time and this explains why they continue to 
be so popular. 

The first cloth, Fig. 1, is a check tweed, 42 
inches wide, and made at 30c. per yard. Of 
course it is “all wool,” or I should say it is 
wool plus cotton and mungo. It is really a 
Guiseley tweed, and one of the best selling 
cloths this season. From the illustration the 
reader will see that it is simply a subdued 
check in which is inserted a large over check, 
which is produced by the insertion of small 
cotton colored twist, it being in this par- 
ticular cloth green and white. Of course, it 
is inserted both warp and weft way of the 
piece. It is considered an unusually smart 
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fabric, the manufacturer’s price being 1s 3d 
per yard, the wholesale distributing price 1s 
6d per yard, and the retailer will buy it from 
the draper at about 2s or 48c. The cloth is 
made in five distinct shades of gray from light 
to dark, and a very tasty thing it is. 

Our second, Fig. 2, is a fancy mixture 
cloth, but quite different from the previous 
one. This cloth is entirely made of twist 





yarns both warp and weit. There are eight 
different shades ranging from a puce includ- 
ing greens and browns down to grays. This 
cloth is very significant for one thing, namely, 
the harmonious blending of colors. The 
four-leaf twill is used, but it is completely 


hidden by the way the cloth is combined. 
The pattern is composed of three threads 
blue and white twist, three threads green 
white twist, 


and woven exactly the same 
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in the weft. It is a long time since I saw 
such an effective pattern as this, and still it 
is very easy to make. The secret of its 
cheapness is the use of a small white cotton 
thread for twisting purposes, a soft, thick 
woolen thread being twisted with the cotton. 
The cotton really is hardly a pure white in 
some cases, but the woolen thread with 
which it is twisted being so much thicker 
buries the cotton more or less; still it is to 





















































be seen enough to give the cloth a bird’s eye 
effect. 

Our next cloth, Fig. 3, is sold as a bird’s 
eye serge, and it has sold very well. This 
cloth is of the merino order, and a very de- 
It is somewhat light in 
weight, but one that will wear well. Here 
again all the effect is produced by the intro- 
duction of cotton twist, but the other yarns 
are fine merino. There is nothing very spe- 
cial about this fabric, the whole effect being 
produced in the warp arrangement, the weft 


cent thing it is. 
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being solid green. I call it very cheap at 34c. 
per yard, but with the price of merino having 
gone up, I dare say the maker will want to- 
day 2c. a yard more. 

It may not be generally known among 
American manufacturers that several of our 
largest establishments during the last few 
years have tacked on a new department, and 
instead of selling dress goods as they used to 
do to country drapers, have begun making 
costumes, and the drapers are now retailing 
ready-made skirts and coats. The whole 
salers have become ladies’ tailors, and it is 
now possible for any draper to stock cos- 
tumes ready made for a customer, or to get 
one made at a few days’ notice from any 
dress material that the wholesale house 
stocks. All the retail man does is to stock 
patterns and measure the customer, the same 
then being despatched to a Bradford whole 
sale house. 

The cut of these costumes is as good as 
any $20.00 costume bought in Boston, yet | 
can go into quite a number of houses in 

3radford and buy at wholesale some very 
decent costumes indeed from $1.20 and up- 
ward. The pattern shown at Fig. 4 is made 
into costumes, the skirt of which I can buy 
at $1.30. This is a great convenience to 
many people because of the growing charges 
for dressmaking, everything in this line in- 
creasing in cost on this side, if one is specially 
measured and fitted for it. 

[An analysis of the four samples referred 
to in the above article gives the following re- 
sults for the finished fabric: 


No. I. 
Weight, 8 ozs. per yard, 42 inches wide. 
Warp, 25 threads per inch, 2 1/3 runs. 

Filling, 21 threads per inch, 2 1/2 runs. 
Stock, 20 per cent. cotton. 


No. 2. 


Weight, 10 7/10 ozs. per yard, 42 inches wide. 
Warp, 21 threads per inch, 1 7/8 runs 
twisted with single 20s cotton. 
Filling, 20 threads per inch, 1 7/8 runs 
twisted with single 20s cotton. 

Stock, cotton and shoddy. 


No. 3. 


Weight, 5 4/10 ozs. per yard, 44 inches wide. 
Warp, 58 threads per inch, single 27s worsted 




















17 threads per inch, 42s cotton twisted 
with 63s worsted. 
Filling, 7o threads per inch, 44s single 
worsted. 
No. 4. 
Weight, 15 1/10 ozs. per yard, 55 inches wide. 
Warp, 21 threads per inch, 1 7/10 runs 
twisted with single 18s cotton. 
Filling, 19 threads per inch, 1 7/8 runs 
twisted with single 19s cotton. 
Stock, cotton and shoddy. 
To calculate the loom lay-out from’ this 
data allowance must be made for the changes 
in the cloth in finishing. In the analysis of 
No. 4 the cotton yarn in warp and filling was 
evidently of the same size.—Ed. 
srmneneniecemecliietigeantaamemmiian 


TREATING WOOL FOR SCOURING. 


A process for treating wool to prevent 
subsequent injury to the fibre from the action 
of alkali in the scouring process has recently 
been patented in this country by a resident of 
Heidelberg, Germany, who describes it as 
follows: 

If wool fibres or any kind of animal hair 
are treated with a solution of formic aldehyde 
of the formula CH,O for some time in the 
cold, or better in the heat, or by the vapors 
of formaldehyde and are afterward dried 
without preliminary washing, it will be found 
that the fibre has become much less liable to 
be affected by the action of strong bases in 
the heat—as, for instance, caustic alkalies, 
carbonates of alkali, alkali sulfids, alkaline 
earths, etc.—as well as by the action of steam 
and of boiling in water of neutral reaction 
without diminishing in the whole the useful 
properties of the wool. 

The fibre so treated will resist better the 
action of the said chemicals and will not be 
shortened or shrunk. If the wool is treated 
hot, the treatment may be stopped earlier, and 
a more dilute solution may be employed. 
This will be obvious by the following experi- 
ment: If a solution of caustic soda is allowed 
to act upon a thread of ordinary untreated 
wool and upon a thread of wool which has 
been treated with formaldehyde, it will be 
found that the untreated thread will be en- 
tirely dissolved, while the treated thread will 
still clearly show its structure. 
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The result of hardening the fibre may be 
obtained by treating the fibre with warm 
vapors of formaldehyde. If the duration of 
the reaction is extended, cold vapors may 
also be used. The same applies to solutions 
of formaldehyde, and even a cold solution as 
weak as 0.03 per cent. formaldehyde is suffi- 
cient if applied for a long time. The solutions 
are best neutral or weakly acid. An alkaline 
solution of formaldehyde, though by no means 
without useful influence on the fibre, is soon 
decomposed into formic acid and methylic 
alcohol. If, therefore, alkaline lyes used in 
the treatment of wool are mixed with a very 
small quantity of formaldehyde, they will 
affect and weaken the wool less than pure lye 
will do. Still the action of the formaldehyde 
in this case will be only temporary and very 
incomplete. Both methods of treating the 
wool with formaldehyde, preliminary to the 
action of alkaline lyes and by making the 
formaldehyde an ingredient of the lye, may 
be employed simultaneously. 

The new process allows the use of solutions 
of a considerably stronger concentration of 
substances of an alkaline reaction—as, for in- 
stance, caustic alkalies, alkali sulfids, alkali 
carbonates, alkali silicates, alkaline earths— 
in the operation of dyeing, printing, washing, 
bleaching, or the like. Also it is possible to 
treat the wool for a longer time and at a 
higher temperature than hitherto without 
injuring the fibre. 

As examples the following operations may 
be mentioned: dyeing wool with sulfur dyes 
and sulfid of soda in an alkaline solution, dye 
ing half-wool (wool and cotton) in an alkaline 
solution. The application of the process for 
wool to be washed with a strong alkali solu 
tion is as follows: 

Raw sheep’s wool is treated for several 
hours with the vapors of formic aldehyde or 
with a solution containing, say, four per cent. 
of formic aldehyde. After thus beiny treate4 
the wool is washed for remcving the grease 
with a solution containing, say, 0.4 per cent. 
caustic soda at a temperature of 4o deg. cen- 
tigrade or with a solution of, say, one per 
cent. soda at, say, 90 deg. centigrade. 

Formic aldehyde may be replaced by other 
aldehydes; but it has been found that formic 
aldehyde will give the best result. 
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A NEW KNOTTER. 


This knot tying implement, which is the 
subject of a recent patent, is described by 


the inventor as follows: The object of the 


invention is to provide a hand implement for 
tying knots and manipulating heavy cord or 
wire fastenings used in the doing up of bun- 
dies or packages, where the tying of many 


knots, especially with tarred rope, cord or 
wire, if done by hand, is necessarily slow of 
accomplishment and often causes the com- 


plete disability of the operator, because of 
resulting cut and sore hands. 

Fig. I is a side elevation of a pair of the 
pliers shown in their closed position. Fig. 
2 is a vertical cross-section taken on line 2 2, 
Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is a perspective view of the 
knot-tyer hook as removed from the body of 
the implement. 

In Figs. 4 to 7 illustrations are given of 
the utilization of the implement in different 
stages of making a given knot or hitch. 
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Fig. 4 shows an intermediate portion of 
the cord engaged by the hook, g, and by 
which it may, by sidewise and downward mo- 
tion, be carried in the direction indicated by 


Fig. 4. 


the arrow to the position shown for the hook 
by dotted lines, whereupon the hook, g, may 
be cast off by properly swinging the imple- 
ment and the hook, h, engaged with the free 
end of the cord. This free end may be re- 
versed, as represented in Fig. 5, to be en- 
gaged by the hook, g, while the hook, h, en- 
gages the loop in the cord, and by a proper 


manipulation in any other stage of the knot- 
tying operation the hook, g, is serviceable to 
draw the free end of the cord through the 
loop, so that the part shown in Fig. 6 has no 
loop, but is free to be grasped by the fingers, 
as represented in Fig. 7, when the standing 
bight of the cord may be grasped by the 
pincer-jaws, and carried to make a one-half 
hitch around the part grasped, as shown by 
the figures, and drawn tight to make the 
knot 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely aspossible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 

ood faith. 
. For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


oO 


Setting Cards. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
What are the best settings for a card running on 
strips, fly, linters, etc.? Whaler (598). 
Written directions for setting a card are of but 
slight value, as the adjustment depends altogether 
upon the conditions existing in each case. 


—_—_—_—___¢______. 


Oiling Twister Rings. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
How often should horizontal or vertical. twister 
rings be oiled and what kind of oil should be used? 
Glasgow (597). 
Use a light spindle oil applying it with a piece 
of flannel, and oil at doffing time only. 





Festus. 


EE 


American Textile Schools. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Please give the names and locations of all the 
different textile schools in the United States. 

Erie (591). 

Following is a list of the textile schools in the 
United States. In some of them the instruction in 
textile manufacturing is but a branch of the school 
work: 

Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia School of Technology. 

Massachusetts, Fall River, Bradford Durfee Tex- 
tile School. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford, New Bedford Tex 
tile School. 

Massachusetts, Lowell, Lowell Textile School. 
Starkville, Me- 
chanical College. 

North Carolina, Raleigh, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Arts College 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Textile 
School of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art 

Rhode Island, Providence, Rhode Island School 
Design. 


Mississippi, Agricultural and 
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South Carolina, Clemson, Agricultural and Me 
chanical Arts College. 
Texas, College Station, Texas Textile College. 


— 9 


Marks to Stand Bleaching. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

We wish to mark the sizes and numbers of the 
machines on each piece of goods taken from our 
knitting room, but as all our goods have to be 
bleached we have not been able to find material 
for marking that will not bleach out or become 
blurred. What matcrial should we use and where 
can we get it? Indelible (601). 

From the inquiry I judge that the correspond- 
ent is making knit goods that are bleached after 
coming from the knitting machines and before 
being cut into garments. As several rolls of cloth 
are probably bleached at one time it is necessary 
that each roll should be marked with the size and 
number of the machine on which it was knit. Im- 
perfections from bad knitting can thus be traced 
to the machine on which the work was done. 

The only material I know that will stand the 
bleach is the best refined coal tar, thinned down 
so as to be applied to the cloth with a small brush. 
Each roll is marked on the end with the number 
of the machine and the size or diameter of the 
needle cylinder: 2-18; 7-19; 5-21; 8-22; and so on. 
These marks will also stand several colors of dye- 
ing, such as when the cloth is made in the grey and 
then dyed pink, brown or blue. If the product is 
ladies’ ribbed goods made on latch needle ma- 
chines, and which are to be bleached before the 
lengths are cut, the tar marking would result in 
the waste of a garment. In that case I would sug- 
gest the following simple system of strings with 
knots in them and fastened to the cloth where it 
has to be cut in any case: 


No. of machine. Size of machine. 


I—1 string, 1 knot. 13 inches—2 strings, 3 knots. 
2—1 string, 2 knots. 14 inches—2 strings, 4 knots. 
3—I string, 3 knots. 15 inches—2 strings, 5 knots. 
4—I string, 4 knots. 16 inches—3 strings, 1 knot. 
5—I1 string, 5 knots. 17 inches—3 strings, 2 knots. 


6—2 strings, 1 knot. 18 inches—3 strings, 3 knots. 


The idea is never to have more than five knots 
in a string. Beginning to number the machines 
at 1, which is indicated by 1 string and 1 knot, the 
knots are increased up to 5 for No. 5, then 2 
strings are used with 1 knot for No. 6. For the 
sizes of the machines, none of which I think would 
be beiow No. 10, 2 
representing 5, 


strings are used, each string 
as in the numbers; the number of 
knots is added to it as already shown 
Esek Easton. 
The best material I have found for marking sizes, 
etc., on the end 


of each roll is a paste made of 
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lampblack and kerosene. This is applied with cop- 
per-faced block stamps of the letter or number re- 
quired. Care should be taken not to apply it too 
heavily. This stains well and will stand the subse- 
quent bleaching or dyeing operations. 


Palmetto. 
> 


Testing for Alkali and Acid. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give the tests for determining the pres- 
ence of alkali and acid Dulcimer (595). 
The following reply to the above question is 
taken from Knecht, Lowenthal, 
“Manual of Dyeing”: ‘The exact point of satura- 
tion is shown by an indicator. 


Rawson and 


The principal indi- 
methyl orange, phenolphthalein, 
lackmoid, cochineal, and litmus. Numerous others 
have been recommended, but, except in special 
cases, they possess no advantages over those enu- 
merated. It must not be supposed that in all cases 
any one of these indicators is applicable. Al- 
though with the stronger mineral acids in conjunc- 
tion with caustic alkalies all the indicators show 
the same neutral point, that is, when the acid and 
alkali have combined in such proportions as to 
form a normal alkaline salt, there are numerous 
cases where one indicator shows a neutral reaction 
with a normal salt and another indicator a neutral 
reaction with an acid salt of the same base. So- 
dium sulphite (Na:SO;), for example, is neutral 
to phenolphthalein, and alkaline to methyl orange, 
whereas sodium bisulphite (NaHSO;) is neutral to 
methyl orange and acid to phenolphthalein. There 
are other cases again where certain indicators are 


cators used are 


unsuitable on account of a want of precision and 
sharpness in the Phenolphthalein, 
for titrations with am- 
monia, and litmus is indefinite with acetic, citric, 
and other organic acids, as well as in the presence 
of carbonic acid. 

Methyl Orange:—This solution may be prepared 
by dissolving one gram of the coloring matter 
in a liter of water, two or three drops of which 
will be sufficient for each titration. An alkaline so- 
lution is of a very pale yellow color, but with the 
slightest excess of acid a pink coloration is de- 
veloped. It is unaffected by carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Carbonites can be titrated in 
the cold. 

Lackmoid:—This is prepared by the action of 
sodium nitrite on resorcin. One gram of the color- 
ing matter is dissolved in 100 cubic centimeters of a 
mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water. Alka- 
line solutions are blue, and acid solutions red; the 
change being sharp and well defined. Its proper- 


end-reaction. 
for example, is unsuitable 
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ties as an indicator are similar to methyl orange. 
Paper prepared with lackmoid has many advan- 
tages over the solution. Lackmoid paper admits 
of the determination of carbonates and bicarbon- 
ates with more precision than the solution. The 
paper is also of great service in the case of highly 
colored solutions, and in titrating chromates and 
chromic acid, bichromates being exactly neutral to 
lackmoid. 

Cochineal:—-A solution is prepared by heating 5 
grams of ground cochineal with 500 cubic centi- 
meters of 20 per cent. alcohol, and filtering from 
the insoluble matter. Its natural color is orange 
which is turned violet by alkalies. It is not appre- 
ciably affected by carbonic acid. It is useful in the 
titrations of alkaline earths and soaps, although it 
cannot be said to have any distinct advantage over 
methy! orange. 

Phenolphthalein:—Is a most useful indicator 
One gram of the substance is dissolved in 100 
cubic centimeters of 90 per cent. alcohol. The 
liquid is colorless in neutral and acid solutions, but 
the faintest excess of alkali gives an intense red 
color. Two or three drops are sufficient for each 
titration. It is especiaily serviceable in the estima- 
tion of acids with standard solutions of caustic 
potash or soda. It is not available for ammonia, 
nor for the estimation of carbonates, unless the 
liquid is well boiled so as completely to expel all 
the carbonic acid. For many weak organic acids 
it is the only indicator which gives good results. 
It is also exceedingly useful in the estimation of 
free caustic alkali in such substances as soap, as 
well as for free fatty acids in oils, and determina- 
tion of saponification equivalents of oils, etc 


Litmus:—About 10 grams of solid litmus are 
ground and treated with 80 per cent. alcohol to re- 
move certain coloring matters not affected by alka- 
lies and acids. The residue is repeatedly treated 
with cold water and the solution obtained acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid and boiled. Barium hy- 
drate is now cautiously added to precipitate the 
sulphuric acid, and the baryta in its turn precipi- 
tated by carbonic acid. The liquid is filtered and 
made up to half a liter. It should be kept in a 
bottle to which air has free access. Litmus is not 
serviceable in the presence of free carbonic acid, 
and it gives no definite end-reaction with most of 
the organic acids. With mineral acids and caustic 
alkalies, litmus, like other indicators, is sharp and 
delicate, but it 
methyl orange. 


possesses no advantage 
With the two indicators, methyl 
orange and phenolphthalein, practically all acidi- 
metric and aklalimetric operations can be per- 
formed, and: most chemists have now discarded 
litmus altogether. 


over 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting Mill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 
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KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The demand for knit underwear for im- 


mediate delivery is as pressing now as it 


was at the time of our last issue. Jobbers 


report a great many unfilled orders on their 
books, 
all kinds of letters, urging deliveries, while 


and retailers are wiring and writing 


manufacturers state they are running night 
and day and yet find it almost impossible 
to catch up with their orders. 
Manufacturers of men’s fleeced goods in 
particular are overwhelmed with business, 
and while at the beginning of the season it 
was suggested in some quarters that the day 
of fleece-lined shirts was on the wane. no 
talk of this kind is heard at the present time 
and fleeced goods appear to be in more favor 
with the buying public than 
There promises to be 


ever before. 
a larger output of 
fleeces another season, as some newcomers 
have appeared in the field recently, and while 
they have been making sub-standard goods, 
it is understood that they are getting in line 
to make standard weight goods another sea- 
son. Some buyers that placed orders with 
one of the new concerns who expected to be 
able to get out a production of ten cases 
a day and sold up their production on this 
basis, have been obliged to scurry round and 
get other makers’ goods to substitute on 
their orders, for the reason that this manu- 
facturer has been unable to get the material 
and help sufficient to make anywhere near 
the amount expected. 

Wool goods are somewhat easier to obtain 
than cottons, but only at prices advanced 
from 50c to $1.00 per dozen. Owing to the 
comparatively small number of manufactur- 
ers making wool goods, they have the situa- 
tion well in hand and are better able to cope 
with the conditions than those who make 
cotton goods. 

The price on standard fleeces remains 
$3.37 1/2, but of course manufacturers want 
from four to six weeks for delivery. Ladies’ 


8-pound ribbed goods may be had at $2.00 
with the same delivery. Boys’ and children’s 
fleeces are still very scarce and hard to get 
delivered. One manufacturer is stil] open 
business on children’s 
$1.00, rise 25c., less I5 per 


for some goods at 
cent., in- 
stead of 20 per cent. discount. quoted early 
in the season, and this manufacturer wants 
from two to three weeks’ time to deliver. 

Jobbers report a good advance business 
so far on spring lines, and nearly all the 
manufacturers have advanced prices for du- 
plicate orders, advances ranging from 2 1/2c. 
a dozen on 60 cent goods to toc. a dozen on 
$1.50 grades. The bulk of the orders on 
straight ribbed vests are being placed on 
styles with plain trimming, rather than on 
those with fancy yokes and elaborate trim 
mings. One line that is proving an excep- 
tionally good seller is a single thread lisle 
finish vest made of narrow webbing by the 
\mazon Knitting Co. Another very popu- 
lar selling line of domestic ribbed goods is a 
straight vest made by the Southdown Knit 
ting Co. These are made with hand cro 
cheted yokes and reach the retailer for 39 
cents per garment. We illustrate in this 
issue a pattern that has been a very 
seller. 


1 
Food 


\n increased demand is noticed for men’s 
peeler colored goods and it now looks as 
though these may ey entually take the place 
of the ecru in men’s, as they have in ladies’ 
and children’s goods. One prominent Phila 
delphia manufacturer is running his plant 
very largely on the peeler color and reports 
a falling off in the balbriggan shades. 

Business for fall, 1906, is now taking th 
attention of manufacturers and nearly all of 
them have their line of samples ready to 
show and are onl waiting for a 
starting by their competitors. 


veneral 


It is reported that representatives of the 
Avalon Knitwear Co. have made a flying trip 
to the West and sold up their entire output 
for 1906 on a basis of last season’s prices. 
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Their story to the trade is that they were 
able to buy a very large quantity of yarn 
about six months ago for delivery in January 
and February at a low price and that they 
are giving their trade the benefit of this pur- 
chase. 

In general, we think that it would be much 
better for all concerned if the opening of fall 
lines could be delayed until about the first of 
December. By that time, buyers will be 
ready to take up the matter and will be more 
inclined to operate at the prices which it now 
looks as though manufacturers will be 
obliged to ask. The indications are that 
standard fleeced goods will be in the neigh- 


A SOUTHDOWN STRAIGHT VEST. 


borhood of $3.50, although it may be pos- 
sible that some large blocks will be sold at 
$3.37 1/2. Quotations so far given on men’s 
12-pound ribbed goods sold last season at 
$3.37 1/2 is $3.62 1/2 for 1906. 

There is one matter that we believe shouid 
be settled before another season’s business 
is taken up and that is an equitable price on 
children’s and boys’ underwear. By this we 
mean a price at which a manufacturer could 
tell a jobber to take all of any size he chooses 
by paying the price for that particular size. 
We all know how annoying it is for a manu- 
facturer to tell a buyer that he must take an 


assortment of children’s goods, averaging on 
size 26, or on boys’ goods, averaging on size 
29, and it is hoped that it will be possible to 
settle on some basis, so that it will be imma- 
terial to the manufacturer what proportion 
of sizes the buyer may want. So far as we 
are able to ascertain, the buyers think 25 
cents per dozen is too great a difference on 
sizes of children’s cotton underwear, and that 
a difference of 12 1/2 cents might be made 
by starting the smaller sizes at a higher 
price. Certainly something should be done 
to stop this source of argument. 


HOSIERY. 

Much less complaint is heard in the matter 
of deliveries of hosiery for immediate use 
than in the underwear end of the trade. 
Some few manufacturers are still backward 
with filling orders that were taken early at 
low prices. Additional advances are being 
asked for duplicates and buyers who have 
been looking about for other lines to use as 
substitutes come back in many cases to the 
original lines and pay the prices asked, rather 
than change to numbers which probably offer 
no better value. 

Some buyers are inclined to look upon 
manufacturers who ask even slight advances 
as attempting to take unfair advantage, but 
this we are inclined to think is an error; so 
far as we are able to determine, advances 
now asked are from 2 1/2c. to 5c. lower than 
the raw material conditions warrant. 

There is only an advance of 5c. to 10c. per 
dozen on fleeced hosiery and 1 1/2-lb., 160- 
needle fast black goods sold early at 62 1/2c. 
are now being held at 67 1/2c. 2-lb., 84-nee- 
dle hali hose that sold early at 5oc. to 
52 1/2c. are now held at 55c. to 57 1/2c. 
Worsted half hose sold early at $1.00 are 
now held at $1.05 and black and colored 
worsted goods have been advanced from 
$1.75 to $1.82 1/2. 

Some business has already been done on 
wool hosiery for 1906, but not enough to 
give any accurate account of price condi- 
tions. The fact of the matter is that most 
buyers are showing little or no inclination to 
trade at prices so far asked and it is only on 
very staple lines where prices have been 
guaranteed, or on stock lots, that buyers 
have shown much interest. 
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Some have thought that hosiery sold dur- 
ing last season represented the limit of the 
manufacturer’s effort at deteriorating quali- 
ties, but a comparison of the goods deliv- 
ered with new samples for 1906 shows that 
there was still room for manipulation of 
stock and if we should have another season 
of proportionate advance in raw materials, 
it is difficult to imagine what our wool hos- 
iery will be made of. 

One writer calls our attention to the fact 
that goods that were available three years 
ago at $1.90 now cost about $2.65 to $2.75, 
and practically the same quality that was sold 
three years ago at $2.75 to $2.90 are now 
being shown in the $3.50 lines. 

CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


Hosiery manufacturers throughout this 
district are all well supplied with orders and 
the production up to the end of this year in 
nearly all articles is sold up. To get goods 
on short time is very difficult as no stocks 
are in the market and all the machines are 
engaged for months. 

In plain staple goods prices are now 
higher than they were two months ago, ow- 
ing to the advance in yarns as well as to the 
increase in wages. The extra good values 
which were offered at the limits are not in 
the market now, but there are many substi- 
tutes made from inferior yarn or lighter in 
weight. 

Lace hosiery is not to be had until way 
into next spring. All machines will be kept 
running for at least six months more to fill 
the orders on the books. A great number of 
large new machines are being set up this fall, 
but as the production of these new machines 
had all been figured in, there are none for 
sale. Long delays in deliveries will be un- 
avoidable, although they will hardly be as 
bad as last season as the production is much 
larger. 


Fancies are still slow. Several importers 


have taken up striped goods in very limited 
quantities, but for next spring’s season, 
manufacturers expect a better trade in these 
goods. In the lower grades of fancies, em- 
broideries are the only styles that have 
taken; in these the orders placed are so large 
that the goods will hardly come on time. 

In the higher priced goods, jacquard pat- 
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terns have been selling well, especially in 
delicate combinations, to retail for 75 cents 
or a dollar. 

For men’s wear striped goods have been 
more in demand and very satisfactory orders 
have been placed. In these goods em- 
broidered effects are leading. 

Black will again be the leading color for 
next season, but white is bought a great deal 
while a number of orders for tans have been 
countermanded and changed into black or 
white. Navy is also bought, but not as much 
as last year. In lace goods, white, pink and 
sky are also bought assorted in the box. 

In misses’ lace hose the production has 
been sold up for a long time; in ribbed as 
well as flat goods, none can be had for deliv- 
ery before late next spring. These are to a 
great extent taken in white. 

Makers of fabric gloves are well satisfied 
with the orders they have on their books, as 
they are much larger than those of the previ- 
ous season. Berlins with two stone clasps, 
or in the better grades with pearl clasps, 
have found ready sale, while not nearly so 
many goods were bought with one clasp as 
last year. 

Milanese lisles have also been very good, 
and especially in the finer numbers have 
been selling well in mercerized, as they are 
even glossier than silk, and look better on 
the hand. 

Net backs are not selling as much as last 
season, except in long gloves, in which thev 
are used a great deal. 

Trade in ribbed vests is also very good 
and the few makers in this district are well 
supplied with orders. In these especially the 
very fine light weights are selling, for which 
the machines have been set up during the 
last year. 





In 1903 there were ten woolen mills in New 
Zealand, employing 1,693 hands, 769 being 
males and 924 females. The wages paid 
amounted to $539,460, while the value 
of the output was $1,744,740. The total 
value of lands, buildings, machinery and plant 
was $1,346,220. The output in 1900 consisted 
of 1,445,867 yards of tweed, 1,191,234 yards 
of flannel, 49,523 pairs of blankets, in addition 
to rugs, shawls, hosiery, and yarn. 
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FANCY KNITTING DESIGNS. 


BY F, W. HERINGTON 


Designs for fancy knitting like that shown 
at Fig. 143 are produced by tuck 
work spring circular 


presser 


on needle machines 





FIG. 143. 


Design paper, the same as used in designing 
weave drafts is used for sketching the pat- 
tern, as shown at Fig. 144. Fig. 145 is a sec- 
Fig. 146 is also 
a section of the same design, showing by the 


tion of the design, Fig. 144. 


| } 
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single loop of plain stitch knitting, Fig. 147C. 
Each cross (x) represents a tuck stitch or 
loop, Fig. 147B. 

At Fig. 147 the tuck stitches cross the 
previous row of plain stitches in a straight 
line, at the back of one or more of them (see 
rows marked I to 18 inclusive), the alternate 
courses of loops not numbered being the 
plain stitches as shown at Fig. 146. 

These designs can be made with a single 
colored thread, and the tuck stitches will 
show the pattern, but in order to bring the 
pattern out more prominently, two contrast- 
ing colors are used, as black and white, red 
and blue, etc. This design is made with four 
feeds on the machine, two plain presser feeds 
and two tuck presser feeds, but it can also be 
made with six or eight feeds or more, in 
which case the tuck pressers, Figs. 148 and 
149, would require to be cut in a different 
way. 

To produce fancy patterns in knitting the 
design is first sketched on design paper as 
shown in Fig. 144. In Fig. 144A, at the 
upper left hand corner, the first square in the 
first row is a tuck stitch, B; the next two, 
C C, are plain stitches; the next two, B B, 
tuck; the next, C, is plain, and so on. 


A. at 


Counting the rows downwards from 
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| AG 
oy a” 
Nip ce Bacazic ca | "1 e ___ Be cwReaBccac 
7 KK XM XK KO RK KX KX x x x 7 ae x | 7 
2 KK xX 4 XK K WK KKK XKK KX 2 
9 Kx XX AX AX XK X x 2 x x 3 
ye xx ix x Ax | xx x x “W 
Ss” Be xX ee x XX | xX x XK J x Ax J 
é x x XX | xx xX x | é | 
7 IX x xX x RK K KXXK XK XX x ¥‘ xx Kx 7 
wt 2 ee ee ee es Fi: Saeed na 
9\X XxX KX) XX x x x x x f XXX xxx x 3 
« _. © MK RRK RAK KKK KKK KKK RMX 7) 
x XX K XR XK x xx xxl OX é x % x 
(2 xx hw Ok OO as x xi x a) 
“a 1X XK xX XK Kx xx 7 x x x 14 
lo xx Kx xx xx =| Kx * a 
“ws AMX XXK KM MRM AMM MKK KR KK xx» £ KX XA xx £ 
Me stele Mace ied Bh x inate , al 4h 
s x xX xx wm x x MXM KX X 9 xx a IZ 
£ KM KKK AKXK AKKX AKK KKK Bey OS , 
¥ xx Xx OM % xx Xx x x | x « * KOZ 
A x os x mK WRK KKK KKK | £ 
x xx KM xx xx KK x 4 x | Xx * 
xx x xx x x a | | 20 
Dm AXKX KKK KM KK xx Rx | xx a xx x | 23 
A Ki MN OA eel ae 7 SSS = \ we 
x xX 7 a. a Xxx =X xx Xxx xX “aa x xx we 
AX ARK KKK X x x a2 | x % 
—s 2 oe UCU x x a he e xx s ie 
we x mM KKM KKK KKK KKK KEK KK 1Z 
x Xx KX Mk AR x xx xx! x = XxxK Xx x |» 
| Xx \X x x x »~ x x” x x» be 
te | XR KX | xx x \ x™ “a x x x » 
XxX Rax WOR x KKK KKK xx ar xx wie 
x x ae x “x | Kx x yw 
| x xX mM x Xxx xX x 
IKK XK [KKM KKK KKK KK B x X * . | ne lz 
FIG. 144. FIG. 145. FIG. 146. 


blank squares the alternate plain courses, the 
loops of which are shown in the courses of 
Fig. 147 which not numbered. Each 
square of Figs. 144, 145 and 146 represents a 


are 


the top to the 19th row, also marked A, we 
find the design repeats itself from the begin- 
ning, and will continue to do so, at every 
subsequent roth row. 
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design in the includes 
and 6 courses in 
- 84 stitches to complete the 
pattern, Fig. 144, 
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horizontally from A to H and vertically to A, 
consists of 12 stitches and 18 courses, or 12 
< 18 = 216 stitches to complete the design. 

In the former design 6 tuck pressers were 
used, Figs. 137 to 142, and these sections are 
repeated to produce the pattern. 


The March issue 
only 14 stitches in width 
depth, 14 X 6 = 
design. This counting 
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Notwithstanding the increased number of 
stitches in this design, only two tuck press- 
ers are used, and these two are divided into 
nine sections each, each section being cut dif- 
ferently; that is to say, each section repre- 
sents one of courses from A to B, Fig. 145. 

As this design is produced with two tuck 
presses only, and consists of 216 stitches, it 


follows that each tuck presser must have 108 
cuts. 


Each alternate feed or course of stitches is 


plain, which enables the tuck stitches to be 
cast off, but in sketching the design, Figs 


144 and 145, only the courses for the tuck 
pilessers are shown. 

The whole design when knitted will be 12 
stitches wide and 36 courses deep, as shown 
by the enlarged sketch of the loops, Fig. 147, 
not numbered being the alternate 
courses of all plain stitches. The tuck press- 
ers produce both plain and tuck stitches, as 
seen in Fig. 147, 1 to 18. 

Where the tuck stitches, B 
not being 


those 


, are formed by 
pressed off by the tuck presser, 
being held until the succeeding plain presser 
feed is reached, an elongation of the previous 
row of plain stitches, C, results. 

Where the varn crosses the previous 
course of plain loops in a straight line these 
plain loops, thus held, are drawn down to the 
next succeeding course of plain loops. 

When the tuck cast off with 
the previous course of plain loops and cross 
at the back, a loose thread or |_op is left. It 
is, therefore, not desirable, in designing pat- 
terns, to have more than three or four tuck 
stitches occur together 


stitches are 


, as the length of the 
loose thread would be increased. 

Having ascertained the number of stitches 
required to complete the design, which in this 
case is 216, the next thing is to have the tuck 
pressers made as shown in Figs. 148 and 149. 
lf two tuck pressers are used, each will have 
108 teeth or cuts, as 108 X 2 = 216. 

If only one tuck presser is used, 
feeds on the machine 


or two 
, it will have 216 cuts in 
it, and the number of needles in the cylindet 
would have to be divisible by 216, with a re- 
mainder of 12 needles, the presser being 
divided into 18 sections of 12 cuts each, each 
course of stitches, 


as shown in Fig. 145, fol- 
lowing to the left in rotation from 1 to 18 on 
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the tuck presser. After each revolution of 
the machine, the tuck presser is carried 12 
needles to the right, thus leaving course 2 to 
come directly under course I, and course 3 
under 2 and so on. 

In this design the cuts for each correspond 
to the section of the design, Fig. 145. The 
numbers at the side of the courses corre- 
spond to the numbers of the sections on Figs. 
148 and 149. Each section of the tuck press- 
ers are read from left to right, as is also the 
section of the design, Fig. 145. 

The small indentations or cuts, C, Figs. 148 
and 149, represent the plain stitches, and the 
deep cuts B, the tuck stitches. Where the 
deep cuts, B, come in contact with the nee- 
dles, the stitches are not pressed off, but 


remain on the needles until the succeeding 
plain presser feed is reached, when both are 
pressed off. This results in the elongation of 
the loop of the previous plain stitch, and the 
tuck stitch lays as a loose thread at the back, 
as shown in Fig. 147. 

The small cuts, C, of the tuck pressers, 
Figs. 148 and 149, close the beards of the 
needles, and thus produce plain stitches. By 
the combination of the small cuts, C, and the 
deep cuts, B, in the tuck pressers, both plain 
and tuck stitches are produced. The alter- 
nate plain feeds press off every loop or stitch. 

Taking the section of the design, Fig. 145, 
to read it off for the cutting of the tuck press- 
ers, start at the first course of plain and tuck 
stitches at the left hand square at the top, 
marked 1. We have one tuck, two plain, two 
tuck, one plain, two tuck, two plain, one tuck 
and one plain. This corresponds to section 
1 of the tuck presser, Fig. 148, also 1, Fig. 
147. On the next course, one tuck, two plain, 
one tuck, three plain, one tuck, two plain, one 
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tuck, one plain, 2, Fig. 149. On the next 
course, two tuck, seven plain, two tuck, one 
plain, 3, Fig. 148. On the next course, one 
plain, two tuck, five plain, two tuck, two 
plain, 4, Fig. 149. On the next course, one 
tuck, one plain, three tuck, one plain, three 
tuck, one plain, one tuck, one plain, 5, Fig. 
148. On the next course, one tuck, three 
plain, one tuck, one plain, one tuck, three 
plain, one tuck, one plain, 6, Fig. 149. On 
the next course, one tuck, three plain, one 
tuck, one plain, one tuck, three plain, one 
tuck, one plain, 7, Fig. 148. On the next 
course, three tuck, one plain, three tuck, one 
plain, three tuck, one plain, 8, Fig. 149. On 
the next course, one tuck, two plain, two 
tuck, one plain, two tuck, two plain, one 


FIG. 


tuck, one plain, 9, Fig. 148. On the next 
course, one tuck, two plain, one tuck, three 
plain, one tuck, two plain, one tuck, one 
plain, 10, Fig. 149. On the next course, two 
tuck, seven plain, two tuck, one plain, 11, Fig. 
148. On the next course, one plain, two tuck, 
five plain, two tuck, two plain, 12, Fig. 140. 
On the next course, two tuck, seven plain, 
two tuck, one plain, 13, Fig. 148. On the 
next course, one plain, two tuck, five plain, 
two tuck, two plain, 14, Fig. 149. On the 
next course, one tuck, one plain, three tuck, 
one plain, three tuck, one plain, one tuck, one 
plain, 15, Fig. 148. On the next course, one 
tuck, three plain, one tuck, one plain, one 
tuck, three plain, one tuck, one plain, 16, Fig. 
149. On the next course, one tuck, three 
plain, one tuck, one plain, one tuck, three 
plain, one tuck, one plain, 17, Fig. 148. On 
the next course, three tuck, on: plain, three 
tuck, one plain, three tuck, one plain, 18, Fig. 
149. 

Fig. 144 of the design shows that after 18 
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courses of the tuck pressers or 36 courses of 
knitting, as shown in Figs. 146 and 147, the 
pattern repeats itself, from the beginning. 

This design being produced with only two 
tuck pressers of 108 cuts each, and the pat- 
tern being 12 stitches wide, and 18 courses 
deep, it follows that each presser must be 
divided into 9 sections each, and 12 cuts each, 
each section producing one course of the 
design as shown in Figs. 145 and 146. 

Taking the design Fig. 144, and reading it 
from left to right from letter H, it will be seen 
that the first row of 12 stitches is the same as 
the first row of 12 stitches on row numbered 
9, also the continuation of this row at J, cor- 
responds to the first 12 stitches on row num- 
bered 17. 

Corresponding to this tuck presser, Fig. 
148, it will be seen that section 9, starting at 
section I, from left to right, follows 1, and 17 
follows 9, and so on. 

There being two tuck pressers, it follows 
that section 2 must follow directly under I 
and 10 under 9, and 18 under 17 and so on. 

This also shows that section 3, Fig. 148, 
and section 4, Fig. 149, are 24 stitches or cuts 
to the left of 1 and 2 respectively. This shows 
that the number of needles in the cylinder 
must be divisible by the number of cuts in the 
presser, i. e., 108, and leave 24 needles over. 

If the tuck presser, Fig. 148, at first cut to 
the left of section 1, is started on a given 
needle, after the cylinder has made a com- 
plete revolution, the starting point of the 
presser will be 24 needles to the right, thus 
bringing the starting point of section 3 
directly under the starting point of section I, 
and following section 2, Fig. 149. 

Tuck presser, Fig. 149, section 2, must be 
started on the same needle, and at the first 
cut to the left. Thus after one complete 
revolution of the cylinder section 3 will be 
under I and 2, section 4 under it and so on. 
Fig. 147 is an enlarged sketch of the stitches, 
Fig. 143. It is drawn from the section of the 
design Fig. 146; letters and figures on both 
correspond. Figs. 148 and 149 are top views 
of the tuck pressers, showing how they are to 
be cut. The numbers of the sections corre- 
spond to the numbers or Figs. 144, 145, 146 
and 147. 

It is important that the first cut at the 
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extreme left of section 1, Fig. 148, and the 
first cut at the extreme left of section 2, Fig. 
149, in starting, be both set on the same 
needle, in order to produce the design as 
illustrated in Fig. 143. If this is not done, 
the position of the loops would vary and the 
result would be a mixture of plain and tuck 
stitches, without any design or pattern. 


SS 


SPOTS ON OXIDIZED COTTON. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What will cause green spots on stockings, dyed 
by the aniline oxidized black method? What will 
make the goods require a long time to lisle, in- 
stead of the usual six or seven hours? 


Marcus (586). 

The green spots may be caused by oil on 
the stockings before dyeing, that is to say, 
the oil used in oiling the machines has not 
been stainless. Such oil makes a spot which 
even the dyeing process will not eradicate. 
Again they may be caused by an inferior dye 
being used; the chroming after lisling would 
fail to cover certain parts uf the stocking and 
thus leave green spots. 

In my experience in dyeing black hosiery, 
whether by the aniline oxidized method or the 
one dip sulphur black, I found it very import- 
ant to avoid any change in the dyestuff, so 
as to insure the correct formula that would 
be suited to the water. 

Some mills often change their black dye 
because a dye said to be the same is offered 
for one or two cents a pound less. Manu- 
facturers find out afterwards for some reason, 
which neither they nor the dyestuff dealers 
can satisfactorily explain, that the goods do 
not come out the same. They may require 
a longer time to lisle or green spots may ap- 
pear on the goods. 

It is well known that dyes are affected by 
the water that is used, and that the same 
dyes will not produce the same results in 
different localities. As an example of this, I 
will mention the case of a mill that was using 
with good success a sulphur black dye for 
their black hosiery. The agent for the firm 
supplying the dyestuff came to our mill and 
wanted me to use the sulphur black instead 
of the aniline oxidized which we were using, 
the sulphur black being cheaper. I told him 


I did not think our water was suited to the 
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sulphur black dye, but he could not see why 
we could not use it, seeing so many others 
were using it with good results. However, 
he was not convinced, so he offered to furnish 
the dye free and send a chemist or dyer to 
start us in its use. He came and spent two 
days in the dye house with our dyer, but did 
not succeed in dyeing the goods properly, 
and finally acknowledged he had failed, al- 
though he could not account for it on any 
other grounds than by the difference in the 
water. Had I not known positively of one 
mill that was using it with success I should 
have said his sulphur black dye was at fault. 

It is best, if a mill is getting good results 
with a black dye, be it sulphur black or ani 
line oxidized, to avoid change when the work 
is coming along right. 
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KNITTING ROOM PRODUCTION AND 
WASTE. 


Textile World Record: 
ot satisfied 


and would 


with the production of our 
like some advice regard- 
running 12 machines, in sizes from 
on single cotton yarn in 7 and 14, 
1/20, 1/30, and 1/40 worsted, and 
ts in worsted mixed with single 20 
We are running mostly on 8 cut 
lials, and are getting off a daily av- 
f about 750 pounds 
We think our production should be iarger on 
ill these machines, and we are not satisfied with the 
percentage of waste cloth being made. 
Kindly advise us as near as possible what should 
be the average production of this number of ma- 
on such yarms as we have described, and 
it the average cost per pound should be 
naking our knit cloth, including the wages of 
necesssary help on this number of machines, 
ilso on one 32-end Pavne winder. Also if 
ssible what would be a fair percentage of waste 
| We are using the very best yarn obtainable 
the counts mentioned 


which is 


Killarney (587). 
The information given by the correspond- 
ent is too incomplete to enable his questions 
to be answered satisfactorily. For instance, 


“We are running 12 machines in 


he says: 
sizes from 12 to 21 inch, on single cotton in 
> and 14, etc.” He does not say whether all 
these are four feed machines, or if the larger 
sizes of cylinders, say, f 
8 feeds. 


machine will knit nearly twice as much as a 


from 17 inch up, have 
/ 


6 or 


\t the same speed an 8 feed 


feed of the same diameter with same num- 
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ber of cuts in cylinder and dial and using 
same size yarn. 

Again he does not state the speed at which 
they are running the cylinders, neither does 
he say whether any or all of them are 
equipped with thread stop motions. As No. 
7 cotton is twice as heavy as No. 14, a ma- 
chine running No. 7 will at the same speed 
knit more than twice as much as 
machine of same size. 


another 


From the meager details given, it is im- 
possible to judge whether the daily average 
of 750 lbs. is a fair production or not. 

Again as to the question of waste cloth. 
What does he mean to cover by “waste 
cloth?” If he is making plain ribbed goods 
which are cut into garments from the roll, 
there are two items of waste. One of these 
may be termed “necessary” waste, or waste 
that cannot be avoided; the other “unneces- 
sary” waste, or waste made by imperfections 
in knitting, such as holes, broken ends, or 
places where the quarters are put on, from 
breaking of yarn or other causes. The “nec- 
essary’ waste includes that made in cutting 
the drawers, especially the “V” piece, which 
is sometimes cut out in the shaping of the 
sleeves. If he is making union ribbed suits, 
in which the shaping is done by tuck stitch, 
changing to plain stitch for shaping the waist 
part, the waste in these garments will be 
greater than with the cut goods. The best 
plan for ascertaining whether the highest 
production from their knitting room is being 
obtained, is to keep a daily record of the 
number of pounds from each machine, and 
compare it with another cylinder of about 
same size, running same yarn, and at same 
speed. Sometimes one machine will run bet- 
ter than another and, therefore, produce 
The daily record will show the ma- 
chines which are not producing as much as 
the others. These are the ones which should 
be put in order so as to do their share of the 
work. In this way the full production of a 
knitting room can be obtained. Again if the 
equipped with stop 
motions, so as to avoid quarters coming off 


more. 


machines are not 


by reason of defective winding or defective 
cones or bunches in the yarn, there will be a 
loss in production. To get the percentage of 
waste down to the lowest possible point, a 
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daily record of the cutting of each roll of 
cloth should be kept, giving the weight of 
each roll separately, number of garments cut, 
the weight of the ‘‘necessary” waste, and the 
weight of waste. This “un- 
waste should be daily examined 
by the boss knitter to ascertain the causes, 
that he may be enabled to apply the reme- 


“unnecessary” 
necessary” 


qaies. 

The help for the 12 machines depends 
upon the number of feeds on a machine, and 
also upon whether the machines have stop 
motions or not. But we will assume that the 
machines are all 4 feed, and have no thread 
stop motions, also that cones are mostly 
used; as Marcus states there is only one 32- 
end Payne winder, and it would not wind 750 
lbs. a day of any of the counts of yarn quoted. 
The help required will be as follows: One 
boss knitter at $2.50 or $3.00 a day; three 
girls at $1.00 a day, or one girl to each four 
machines; two girls for the 32 end winder, 
one for each,16 ends. On winders, if yarn is, 
say, 24s or 26s, cotton number, one girl can 
keep 24 ends running. The price paid per 
pound varies from 80 cents to $1.00 a 100 lbs. 
for 24s, and go to $1.00 for 26s. 
Winding 14s yarn on a 24-end winder would 
be worth 60 cents to 70 cents a 100 lbs. 
Where a girl has only 16 ends, the price 
should be higher. When yarn as coarse as 
8s, IOs or 12s is being run, one girl cannot 
keep 24 ends running. The length of the 
yarn on the cops being less, the cops run out 
more rapidly. Sixteen ends is enough for 
one girl on these counts, and the price would 
be about 40 to 80 cents a 100 lbs. for 8s. 


cents 


EsekK EASTON. 
ita ieee 


NON-SHRINKABLE KNIT GOODS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In your issues of August and September 
appeared letters in relation to non-shrinkable 
knit goods. I have had experience in manu- 
facturing the class of goods guaranteed to 
be non-shrinkable. Our secret was in the 
knitting; a non-shrinkable knit fabric is made 
with two threads, one cotton and one wool 
stitch. The cotton stitch is run considerably 
shorter than the wool stitch and so keeps it 
from shrinking. The secret is to get the 
short cotton stitch to pass the long wool 
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stitch burr without drawing out the cotton, 
also to keep the cotton on the back of the 
goods. We ran an 18-inch cylinder on a 20- 
gauge machine, which, as can be easily seen, 
would make the goods non-shrinkable. 
BELLINGER 


rr 


Recent Knitting Patents. 





HOSIERY. SEAMLESS. 800,840. Robert C 
Blood, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This invention relates to improvements in the 
manufacture of hosiery, particularly to what is 
known as “seamless stockings,’ and consists 


in 
certain changes whereby a more perfectly fash- 
ioned stocking is produced 

Fig. 1 is a side view of a portion of a stocking 


embodying this improvement and Fig. 2 is a dia- 


gram of the threads in the double-knitted portion 
tube at 


In order to reduce the size of the the 


f 
| 


as 





FIG. 2. 


point desired the size of the stitches is reduced in 
a less pronounced degree than is usually done and 
a finer thread for every other course of stitches is 
thrown in for the required distance, interknitting 
the two threads for a given number of stitches at 
the back of the leg and ankle of the stocking. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the stocking is knit in the 
usual way of uniform size, beginning at the top, 


down to about the point a, where the stitch is 
slightly shortened. At the point a’ a smaller or 
finer thread is thrown in, Fig. 2, and the two 


threads are knitted together for several 
generally about five or six in number. 
thread, 1, 


stitches, 
The main 
is then thrown out or carried toward the 
centre of the tube and the ensuing course is knitted 
from the fimer thread, 2. As the 
are again brought to the point at which the 
thread, 2, was thrown into the web thread, 1, is 
again brought into position to be taken by the 
needles, and the two threads are again inter- 
knitted for the same number of stitches as before. 
Thread, 2, is then thrown out in the same manner 
and the operation repeated down to the point e 
on the ankle of the stocking, when thread 2 is 
entirely dispensed with and the heel and foot made 


thread-guides 
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in the ordinary manner. This interknitting of the 

thread forms the thickened piece. b, in which a 

greater amount of thread is taken up than in plain 

knitting, and this serves further to reduce the size 

of the tube and assists in fashioning the stocking. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Bernard T. 
Steber, Utica, N. Y 


801,930. 


KNITTING MACHINE Circular 800,192. 
Frank B. Wildman, Norristown, Pa. 
KNITTING MACHINE Fashioning. 801,984. 


Henry Janssen, Wyomissing, Pa., assignor to 
Textile Machine World, Wyomissing, Pa 
KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES. Making. 

802,141. Avery B. Dodge and Arthur Currier, 
Manchester, N. ri., assignor to Dodge Needle 
Co., Manchester, N. H. 
KNITTING MACGAINES. 
for the Dial Cams of. 

Ruth, York, Pa. 
reer SSD 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


Shifting Mechanism 
801,048 George W. 


New Mills. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Work is progressing on 
installation of machinery in the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, which propose beginning operations No- 
vember Ist. 


*Kentucky, Paducah. Operations will be started 
November Ist by the Aycock Hosiery Mills, R. C. 
Aycock, proprietor, making misses’ fine gauge 
lisle thread hose, with production of 250 dozen 
per day. Operations will start with 17 knitters, 
23 ribbers and 5 loopers. About March Ist an 
addition will be built to the plant and 1o knitters, 
15 ribbers and 3 loopers added, also dye house. 
At present will use electric power. Goods will be 
sold direct. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton Knit- 
ting Company has been incorporated with capital 
of $50,000; Charles L. Macomber is president and 
A. F. Lawrence, treasurer. 


New Jersey, Camden. James R. Smyth, at one 
time employed by the late Harold Knitting Co., 
of Philadelphia, has started a knitting mill in this 
city at 661 Van Hook street, where he has erected 
a one story frame building which is to be equipped 
with 40 knitters, 4 ribbers, and one looper, to be 
run on ladies’ and children’s hose, and men’s half 
hose. The plant is run by electric power and 
12’s, 16’s and 20’s and 50 splicing yarns are to be 
used. Not yet decided just how goods will be 
sold. 

New York, Utica. The Crescent Underwear 
Company has been organized recently to manufac- 
ture a full line of men’s, women’s and children’s 
fleeced lined underwear. The Poole Bldg. has 
been leased and the machineery installed. This 
plant will be operated in connection with the 
Genessee Underwear Co. Plant will have capacity 
of about 300 dozen suits per day. 

*New York, Whitehall. Work has been started 
on erecting a new building for the Fleeman Knit- 
ting Co., recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. It is expected to have the plant, which 
will manufacture ladies’ rib goods, misses’ and 
children’s, in operation by Jan. 1st, 1906. Will in- 
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stall 75 knitting and 50 sewing machines, using 
steam power. Goods will be sold direct. J. R. 
Fleeman is president of the company; C. E. 


Holden, treasurer and F. H. Brown, superin- 
tendent. 
*North Carolina, Statesville. The Statesville 


Knitting Company, recently reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $125,000, will start operations 
in about 30 days. A building has been secured 
and will be equipped with 30 knitting machines, 6 
loopers and ribbers and 3 sewing machines, for 
making men’s and women’s hosiery. C. M. Steel 
is president of the company, H. L. McCall treas- 
urer and buyer. Will use steam power. 

Pennsylvania, Leesport. The Eagle Knitting 
Mill Co., Ltd., is a new concern which will start 
operations about Novy. 20th, making ladies’ knit 
summer underwear. A. F. Mogel is president of 
the company and Wm. D. Kurkey, treasurer. 
Roscoe Bowman will be superintendent of the 
plant. Work has been started on erection of a 
new building 24 by 48 feet. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Little Admiral 
Knitting Co. is the name of a new concern just 
starting up at 240 Chestnut St. for the manufacture 
of juvenile jackets, sweaters, etc., under the trade 
mark of “Little Admiral.” The company claims 
that orders are coming in in large quantities and 
they are very busy in getting them out. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. John W. 
Greaves has started up a plant for the manufacture 
of half hose on Tulip St., below Venango, where he 
has rented the top floor of the Venango Dyeing & 
Printing Co., in which he has installed ten knit- 
ters and two sewing machines, using 18s to 40s cot- 
ton yarns, mule or frame spun. Mr. Greaves 
states that these quarters are only temporary as 
it is his intention to secure another location within 
a short time. The goods are sold through New 
York. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fred. Kaser & Co. 
have recently fitted up the two-story building at 
3562 Witte St. for the manufacture of half hose. 
They now have in operation five knitters, 1 ribber 
and one looper, turning out about 300 dozens per 
week. Mr. Kaser reports that he has more orders 
on hand than he can fill and will increase the plant 
within a short time. He is using 14s to 40s cotton 
yarn and selling the goods direct. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. Messrs. E. H. & A. C. 
Lance, within the past few weeks, have started up 
a plant for the manufacture of children’s and 
misses’ ribbed hosiery in sizes from 5 to 9 1/2 on 
5 knitters which were recently delivered by the 
Mayo Knit. Mch. & Needle Co. The establish- 
ment is located at Walnut and Thorn Streets and 
the goods are sold direct. 

Pennsylvania, Scranton. David Knopfel, late 
superintendent of the Scranton Knitting Co., is 
about to start up in the manufacture of blouses, 
sweaters, jackets, etc., at 502 Everett St. He is 
now asking for quotations on yarns. 

Pennsylvania, West Chester. It is reported that 
H. C. Rust of Smyrna, Del., will start up a plant 
for the manufacture of hosiery in this town within 
a short time, the machinery having already been 
ordered from a Philadelphia manufacturer of knit- 
ting machinery. 
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South Carolina, Greenville. L. M. McBee is re- 
ported at the head of a company interested in es- 
tablishing a knitting mill here. The old No. 2 
Camperdown mill building will be utilized for the 
main plant and the former engine room and other 
buildings for dye house.. 

*Tennessee, 
construction 
wood Mills. 


Rockwood. 


Work is underway on 
of the new 


buildings for the Rock- 


Enlargements and Iinprovements. 


Illinois, Kankakee. An addition will be built to 
the Paramount Knitting Company’s mill. 

*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The new power plant at 
the Wayne Knitting Mills has been completed and 
put in operation. Work has begun on excavation 


for another building, 50 by 70 feet, to be used for 
extra machines. 


Iowa, Des Moines. Contract has been awarded 
by the Des Moines Hosiery Mills for additions and 
improvements to their plant. A warehouse, 150 by 
54 feet, brick, will be built and so constructed that 
additional stories may be added any time. 

*Massachusetts, Ware. The Ware Hosiery 
Company, recently reported incorporated, will in- 
stall 15 additional knitting machines in the plant. 

New Hampshire, Tilton. Preparations are being 
made by G. H. Tilton & Son for building an addi- 
tion to enlarge the capacity of the finishing room. 

New York, Amsterdam. The Van Brocklin & 
Stover Co. will increase capacity of the plant to 
1,000 dozen daily. 

New York, Arcade. The Fashion Knitting Co. 
will shortly start work on installation of about 12 
more knitting machines. 

*New York, North Tonawanda. Ground has 
been broken for erection of the new building for 
the Gloversille Textile Company 


New York, Syracuse. The Oak Knitting Com- 
pany contemplates adding more knitting machin- 
ery. 

New York, Syracuse. The Regal Textile Com- 
pany will erect a new storehouse, 200 by 50 feet. 

New York, Utica. The capital of stock of the 
Avalon Knitting Company is to be increased from 
$50,000 to $150,000, and the capacity of the plant 
greatly enlarged. Plans are under way for build- 
ing another factory adjoining the present one. 
About 200 additional machines will be installed. 

*North Carolina, Winston-Salem. The Maline 
Mills, consolidated with the Wachovia Knitting 
Co. under the name of The Maline Mills, are now 
occupying the new building recently completed. 
This building is 161 by 75 feet, one story and base- 
ment. The mill is sold up to its full capacity and 
has recently added additional finishing machinery. 

North Carolina, Winston-Salem. The P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co. will enlarge the plant by ad- 
dition of an ell, 50 by 30 feet, five stories. 

*Pennsylvania, Adamstown. Work is nearing 
completion on the new plant for the Adamstown 
Hosiery mill. 

Pennsylvania, Adamstown. A large dynamo is 
being installed in the Hope Hosiery Mill, for pur- 
pose of lighting the plant with electricity. 
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Pennsylvania, Doylestown. Henry F. Drenk, of 
Drenk & Brewer, contemplates making additions 
to the plant, which will nearly double the same. 
This mill is run on misses’ and boys’ seamless 
ribbed hosiery. 

Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. The present capacity 
of Kutz Bros.’ mill is to be increased by installa- 
tion of new machinery. : 

Pennsylvania, Greencastle. The Windsor Knit- 
ting mills have recently installed a new 4o h. p. en- 
gine in the plant, also new knitting machines, 
greatly increasing capacity. 

Pennsylvania, Maiden Creek. The Maiden Creek 
Hosiery Mills have leased a plant at Temple, where 
they will establish a branch mill. Machinery is be- 
ing installed. 

*Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. Messrs. Rose- 
nau & Loeb, operating hosiery plant at Philadel- 
phia, have leased the Agricultural Hall and in- 
stalled machinery for manufacturing—a branch mill. 
Ten machines have been installed so far and about 
100 more will be put in as soon as sufficient help 
can be secured. 

Pennsylvania, Watsontown. A number of new 


machines have been installed in the Watsontown 
Knitting Co.’s plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Temple. The Maidencreek Hos- 
iery Mills, with main office at Maidencreek, are 
installing 30 new knitting machines in branch mill 
established here for making 160 needle men’s half 
hose and infants’ 1 by 1 ribbed hosiery. 

*Rhode Island, Thornton. The new addition, 2 
stories, 125 by 45 feet, reported under construction 
for the British Hosiery Co., will be to provide 
space for new full fashioned hosiery machinery 
which is being imported. 

Wisconsin, DePere. The Oneida Knitting Com- 
pany is erecting a new building, 50 by 60 feet, two 
stories, with basement. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut, Norfolk. The Norfolk & New 
Brunswick Hosiery Company’s plant has been 
closed for the winter. 


Personals. 
M. M. Thurman, who has been connected with 
the Gem Knitting Mill, Atlanta, Ga., has been 


elected secretary and treasurer of the Southland 
Knitting Mill, Macon, Ga. 


William Hurd has resigned his position with the 
Worcester Knitting Mills, Millbury, and taken 
charge of the new knitting mill at Taunton. 


J. T. Kopp has been elected general manager of 
the York (Pa.) Knitting Mills, succeeding Henry 
L. Field. 


Mr. R. V. Kingsley, formerly of the Utica Knit- 
ting Co., Utica, N. Y., has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Hinckley Fibre Co. of 
Hinckley, N. Y. 


G. W. Burras has been engaged as superintend- 
ent of the Parker Hosiery Mill and Dye House, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


E. D. Main, of Utica. N. Y., is the new overseer 
of finishing at the Harder Mfg. Co., Valatie, N. Y. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought outin this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of 
The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


We invice machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Ruberoid Red Roofing. The Standard 
Paint Co., New York city, is calling the at- 
tention of the trade in another part of this 
issue to their Ruberoid Red Roofing, which 
is giving excellent results on factories and 


j 


dwellings. 


Cloth Examining Machine. Charles Bond, 
520 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


on which to examine cloth. The piece under 


A machine 
examination is moved automatically before 
the examiner, who is thus left free to devote 
his entire attention to the goods. 

Double Felting Needle Machine. The Acme 
Machinery & Manufacturing Co. of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., are bringing out a machine of this 
character, which combines a woolen fibre in 
the form of a lap or bat with a cloth founda- 
tion of burlap, cotton cloth or other material 
by intervening the individual fibres with the 
foundation cloth. There are two needle 


arms carrying several thousand barbed 
needles, which descend into the meshes of the 
burlap, carrying with them the fibres of the 
lap or bat, which is placed on the top of the 
In this way very thick and 


produced 


foundation cloth. 
substantial woolen material is 
cheaply, such as is used for blankets, skirt- 
ings, etc. There is also an automatic shear 
used in connection with it. 
Cloth Measuring Machine. Franz Leh- 
mann, Berlin, Germany. A machine for 
measuring cloth which is claimed to be very 
accurate and efficient. A description appears 


in another part of this issue. 


Cross Winding Machine. J]. Hetherington 
& Sons, Manchester, England. A 
winding machine with improved traverse. 


cross 


All cams and eccentrics are dispénsed with 
and the traverse is effected hy means of two 


revolving disks. 


Process of Dyeing Skein Yarn. Destree, 
Wiescher & Co., Haren, Belgium. A method 
of dyeing skein yarn by which the skeins are 
fastened together by rods and hooks in such 
a way as to form a continuous piece which 
can be handled in process of dyeing and rins- 
ing in the same manner as woven cloth. 


Roller Clearer. Brooks & Doxey, Man- 
chester, England. A clearer for drawing, 
slubbing, intermediate and roving frames 
which is said to be a great improvement over 
any other clearer now in use. 





Cloth Scutcher. Wm. Mycock & Co., Man- 
chester, England, have recently placed on the 
market an improved governor for guiding the 
cloth to the winder after it has left the 
scutcher. 


Cloth Napper. Paul Klug, Crimmitschau, 
Germany, has recently brought out an im- 
proved cloth napper equipped with a device 
for changing quickly the speed of the napper 
rolls. 


Cloth Expander. Lang Bridge, Ltd., Ac- 
crington, England, are placing on the market 
a new cloth expander. By the method of 
lubrication employed it is claimed to be pos 
sible to oi! all the working parts without 
injury to the fabric. It is applicable for both 
light and heavy goods and it is said that the 
full grev width can be obtained and the edges 
will not curl. 


Doffing Motion for Fly Frames. Wm. Fison 
& Co., Burley-in-Wharfdale, England. An 
improved doffing machine for fly frames, 
which has been in operation for some time. 
giving, it is said, excellent results. 


Slide Rule for Clothe Edmund Heuer & 
Co., Manchester, England. A slide rule spe- 
cially designed for testing varn counts in the 


woven cloth 
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THE KIP-ARMSTRONG ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP-MOTION. 


Y apt said of the Wy 

ng electrical Warp stop-motion 

it has been through the mill During 
CiVé ears Of its development it has been 


mill condition, 





ea” in 


itself is an ingenious conce 


] : 
aevices, 


radical departure from all other 





FIG. I. FIG. 2 


but the K-A motion is something more than 
the mere embodiment of this clever idea; it 


is a proved and practical mechanism and be- 


siles being theoretically perfect, is com- 
pletely successful from the mill man’s point 
of view 


lor a long period there has been a preju- 
dice against warp stop-motions, and particu- 
larly electrical motions, owing to the many 
failures in this field. It was necessary for the 
K-A motion to overcome this prejudice and 
gain the confidence and co-operation of the 
weaver. well this has been accom- 


plished is best shown by the fact that in the 


How 


last four or five vears the K-A equipment has 
been installed on thousand 
All these motions are in practical 


nearly fifteen 


looms. 


MACHINERY 
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which includes the electro-m< 


yperate 


1 4 . 
the knock-off device to caus¢ 


stopping of the loom when a warp-th1 l 
bre iks 

The K-A Company has a variety of 
patented knock-offs adaptable to every style 
of loom. The drop wires are flat pieces of 
metal, having elongated slots in their uppet 


portions and openings for the warp threads 
near their centres. These drops are made 
] 


’ with a round hole throug! 
which the warp is threaded, and the othe 


two stvles—one 


ul 


with a long opening extending up from th¢ 
bottom With the open drop it is not neces 
sary to thread the warp through the drop, 


but the latter can be placed on the yarn aifte1 
the warp has been drawn into the loom 

The drops are arranged with the electrod 
extending through their slots, and it will b 
that the upper edges of the slots are 
1. When the drops 
are suspended by the taut warps in the posi- 


noted 


inclined or wedge shapec 
t 


it will be seen that 
the drop escapes contact with the blade por- 
tion of the electrode. When a warp breaks, 
however, it allows the drop to fall and the 


tion indicated by Fig. 1, 


upper edge of the slot comes in contact with 
the blade, completing the electric circuit be 
The 


closing of the circuit energizes the magnet 


tween the two sections of the electrode. 


which acts to cause the stopping of the loom. 
‘he inclined edge of the slot in the drop, be- 


fore mentioned, acts upon the blade as a 
wedge forcing the drop sidewise against the 
body of the electrode, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The wedging of the drop on the electrode is 


important for two reasons: first, it insures a 


positive electrical contact, and second, it 


holds the drop rigidly so that it can be easily 


detected by the weaver’s fingers when 
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searching for a broken end, as _ hereafter 
explained. 

The K-A arrangement is so extremely 
simple that all liability of derangement or 
accident is reduced to a minimum. 

The motion can be applied to the loom 
without any machine work, being bolted into 
place at the regular holding places on the 
loom frame. The ease with which the elec- 
trodes can be disconnected and reconnected 
is extremely advantageous, because they can 


a 

readily be removed, with their accompanying 
drop-wires, to the drawing-in-room, where 
the warp can be drawn through the drop 
wires at the same time as through the loom 
harness. The drop wires are generally ar- 
ranged in two banks, as shown in Fig. 3, or 
they may be arranged in three or four banks, 
if required. This latter arrangement pre- 
vents crowding of the drops, guarding 
against interference between them, and gives 
more room for manipulation of the warp. It 
also increases the scope of the motion, allow- 
ing the use of a maximum number of drops 
and adapting it to high slay work. 

The manipulation of the warp is greatly 
facilitated by reason of there being no guide 
rods required for the drops. The electrode 
itself forms the guide bar and is the only part 
extending above and across the warp. 
There is no complex arrangement of guide 
bars and terminals to obstruct the work of 
piecing. Any size and weight of drop can be 
used on one electrode according to the char- 
acter of the fabric being woven, so that the 


loom can be quickly adapted from fine work 
to coarse by merely changing the drops. 
Fig. 4 illustrates the lightest and the heavi- 
est drop. 

Another important feature of the K-A 
motion is the location of the electrical con- 
tact points above the warp. This arrange- 
ment places them out of the way of the lint 
and fluff which falls from the yarn, and 


FIG. 4. 


guards against electrical ignition and hin- 
drance of the drops. While in the K-A mo- 
tion the voltage required is so low as to be 
incapable of setting fire to the most inflam- 
mable material, still the necessity of having 
the contact points protected from fly and lint 
is of vital importance, for a very slight accu- 
mulation will clog the electrode and prevent 
electrical contact, thereby defeating the 
whole purpose of the motion. Besides being 
placed above the warp, the contact points are 
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further and more thoroughly protected by 
the peculiarity of their arrangement. When 
assembled on the electrode, the drops form 
a cage or shield, completely enclosing the 
contact points and excluding all dust and 
lint. 

As previously described, a fallen drop binds 
on the electrode, and the broken warp-thread 
may be located immediately by simply run- 
ning the fingers along the line of drops until 
one is found which resists the pressure of the 
hand. This, it is claimed, dispenses with the 
necessity of a tell-tale. 

The K-A drops are, therefore, made per- 
fectly smooth and abrasion of the threads is 
avoided, thereby enhancing the quality of the 
cloth. The simple form of the K-A drops 
permits of their being made extremely light, 
sensitive and delicate and, consequently, 
suited for fine warps. 

The electrical arrangement of the motion 
is equal to the mechanical detail. No cur- 
rent is consumed except during the short 
period intervening between the release of a 
drop and the action of the knock-off lever 
on the stopping device. The instant the 
drop falls, the magnet acts on the knock-off 
lever, and in the same instant the stopping 
devices act to stop the loom, and also. to cut 
off the current. This is effected through an 
automatic switch, so that the amount of cur- 
rent consumed is very small. 

In adopting any kind of machinery, it cer- 
tainly is a wise precaution, particularly in 
reference to a loom, to have a view to future 
as well as to present requirements. The 
manufacturers claim that the K-A motion 
can, without change of mechanism, be op- 
erated on the very finest warp as well as on 
the very coarsest; and that the electrodes and 
the slots in all drops are of uniform size; 
consequently, the electrode fits any weight 
or size of drop; and if today the very finest 
yarns are to be woven, and next year the 
very coarsest, the only change to be made is 
possibly a little heavier drop wire. 





——————— 


3uckram was originally a very different 
fabric from that now known by the name. In 
the 14th century it was described as a fine 
thin cloth, much used for wearing apparel, 
church vestments and furniture. 
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TEXTILE MILL LIGHTING. 


Two causes combine to make the lighting 
of a textile mill one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in illuminating engineering. In the 
first place much of the machinery is of such 
a height as to make deep shadows almost un- 
avoidable, and in the second place, many 
rooms, especially those where colored fabrics 
are handled, must have a light as nearly like 
daylight as possible, to avoid a decrease in 
the quality or quantity of the product. Man- 
agers are aware that care must be exercised 





FIG, 2. 


to avoid a deterioration in their product dur- 
ing the short winter days. The General 
Electric Company has introduced a system of 
artificial illumination by means of enclosed 
arc lamps with concentric diffusers which 
give an effect similar to daylight. Over forty 
textile mills are today using this system with 
most satisfactory results. The illustration 
shows the type of lamp used. The inde 
structible edgewise winding of the direct cur- 
rent multiple lamp is shown in Fig. 1. This 
lamp and the alternating current multiple 
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the market 
today over 16,00 


s, factories, 
the East, 


mills 


ohout 


ctly under the lamp, while the 
f the shade is so shaped that 

1s-reflected to the diffuser 
rays which natur 


diffuser the 


added to those direct 


oO upward. From the 


are distributed as a white, even, steady 


light, the general effect of which is most 


The 
especially adapted for 


pleasing and agreeable to the eyes. 
‘oncentric diffuser 
use in those departments of a mill where it is 
important that colors should be seen as they 


FIG. 4. 


The apparatus consists of a_ sheet-steel 
diffuser attached to the lamp casing in the 
reflector or 


In place of the outer globe a screen- 


same manner as an ordinary 
shade. 
ing lower shade is used, which subdues the 


appear in daylight. Another feature of con- 
siderable value is that the diffuser makes the 
lamp entirely independent of the nature or 
color of the ceiling. With the diffuser the 
light will be about equally effective under all 










s original form 1s for us 
the double-globe lamp having the outer 


ve lowering device and a single-globe cas 






g. 3. By means of an adapter the dii 





, | 1 th ad eae 
ay be used Wi equally good resulf 












] j , P . } 
SCC base OT open base single-globe 
Dp 
e Uenera Electric Co Pp has also 
1 1 
ed in nvertec oncen ( aittuser, 
] } | s+} ) ] 
£ = slone ror wus with sing olobe 
os, and 1 either single-globe lamps 
1 } rE } 1 
Die-¢ De nps equipped with open 
e outer globes Chis form is especiall 
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in spinning and picker rooms in cot 








nuis where it 1s necessary to use an 

O be to keep the flying particles Ol 
n from the hot enclosing globe. The 
ted concentric diffuser is also adapted 







use on lamps hung more than 17 feet 
the floor or where a concentrated light 
s desired. 







\n idea of a typical diffuser installation 
may be given by a brief description of the 
Hoskins Mill, at Charlotte, N. C., built last 
year, the output of which is fine sheetings, 

50 to No. 60 yarn being used. Mr, E 
\ 


\. Smith is the president and treasurer. 







The owners of this mill claim that they 
have the best lighted mill in the South, if 
not in th 






e whole country. The diffusion of 
light is admirable, there being practically no 







shadows. The entire lighting equipment is 





f General Electric manufacture. 





[he mill is three stories in height, the 






main building being 300 feet long by 100 feet 
vide. It is located on high land in the sub- 
irbs of Charlotte, and this, together with the 


ise of prism glass in the windows, gives an 
| 







inusually good distribution of light during 
the day. Although no night work was 
planned, the management wanted the best 
artificial light to fill out the day run, knowing 
that this was essential for a modern textile 









mill, and so 90 are lamps with concentric 
liffusers were installed. These lamps light 
the entire mill. 

The first floor of the main building is 
siven up to the weaving room, which con- 
tains 580 forty-inch Draper looms, occupying 
31,719 sq. ft. 










This room is equipped with 38 
lamps, the energy used being only 0.745 
vatts per square foot. On the second floor 
re the machines for carding, drawing and 
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eC 1 i 1¢ 3 ( S( yT a 
ver low figure onsidering ( ellent 
1 j 1 j 
quality of the illumination. The third floor is 


room, containing 10 
spinning frames and a total of 26,440 
1] he equipment for this floor is 20 are 
lamps, and the area being 24,250 


S( it. the 


energy used is but 0.51 watts per squars 

The equipment includes, in addition 
go arc lamps and diffusers, a vertical tand 
compound engine direct connected to a 795 


Kw. 125 volt generator, making 310 revolu- 


tions per minute, a black enameled slate 


ia 


i 


switchboard, and an extra generator panel 


for a 30 Kw. belted generator, driven from 


he main engine, for operating a motor- 


driven pump when the lighting set is not in 
service. 

The following list of diffuser installations 
is necessarily incomplete, but will give some 
idea of the popularity which this system has 
attained in the short time that 


nas @€lapsed 


I 
since its invention: 


Oldtown Woolen Co., Oldtown, Me., 12: Ma 
chester Mills, Manchester, N. H., 22; Superior 
Mig. Co., No. Bennington, Vt 8; Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 6; Arnold Pr : 
No. Adams, Mass., 5; Washington Mills, Lay 
rence, Mass., 4; American Grass Twine C 


1 


dale, N. Y. 22; American Woolen Mills, Scl 


Glen- 

4 enec- 
tady, N. Y., 18; Globe Woolen Mills, Utica, N. Y., 
12; Mynhepo Mills, College Point, N. Y., 4; Su- 
perior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 12; Mill- 
ville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J., 4; Lafayette Wor- 
sted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 8: and Worsted 
Co., Oakland, R. I., 4; American Thread Co. 
Willimantic, Conn., 5; Concordia Silk Mills, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., 3; Maynard Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
24; Springstein Mills, Chester, Pa., 12; Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills, Sunbury, Pa., 73; 
Woolen Co., Martinsburg, W. \V 
Knitting Mills Co., Martinsbur 
son M Co., Concord, N. C., 12; Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 80; Hope Mills Mfg. 
Co., Hope Mills, N. C., 46; Hoskins Mills, Char- 
lotte. N. C., 90; Lily Mill & Power Co., Shelby, 
N. C., 40; Peoples Cotton Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., 46; Arcadia Mills, Spartansburg, S. C., 30; 
Buffalo Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., 6; Clifton 
Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C., 100; Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Converse, S. C., 72; Erwin Cotton Mills, W. Dur- 
ham, S. C., 96; Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 
S. C., 98; Middlebury Mills, Galesburg, S. C., 12; 
Monoghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., 108; Neely Mfg 
Co., Yorkville, S. C., 17; Ninety Six Cotton Mills, 
Ninety Six, S. C., 20; Toxaway Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., 30; Watts Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., 49; 
American Pad & Textile Co., Cartersville, Ga., 
197: Mass. Mills in Ga., Lindale, Ga., 6; Pearl 
Cotton Mills, Beverly, Ga., 9; Lane Mills, New 
Orleans, La., 80; total of 42 mills, using 1,498 dif- 
fusers. 





: Crawford 
Ta., 12; Kilbourn 
gs W. Va., 2: Gib 
I 
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THE ARLINGTON WET FINISHING 
MACHINE. 


The marketable value of woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics depends to a great extent upon 
the finish. The cloth may be made of the very 
best stock, but if it has not the correct finish 
and feel it will not be accepted by the critical 
buyer, and must be sold at a reduction in 


$ 
\ 


TT 
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this machine is to limit the shrinking or felt- 
ing of the fabric and at the same time lay the 
filling in its proper position and prevent sub- 
sequent shrinking and drawing out of shape. 

The machine consists of four tanks, the 
first three of which contain hot liquor and 
the last one cold water. 

Each tank is equipped with a series of rolls 
for guiding the cloth through the liquor and 


ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS, 
ARLINGTON H EIGHTS, Mass. 


4 CONTINUOUS WET FINISHING MACHINE, 


This matter of finish is therefore a 
most important one, and it is not at all un- 
usual for a fabric made of cheaper stock, but 
having the correct finish, to bring a higher 
price than a much better one which is lacking 
in this essential. 

The basis of finishing is in the wet finishing 
department. If the goods are not handled 
right in the wet processes it is impossible to 
get them right in the succeeding operations. 

The wet finishing or continuous crabbing 
machine we illustrate has been built to assist 
the manufacturer to obtain the proper finish 
in the most economical way. The purpose of 


price. 


with a pair of special adjustable stretch rolls 
for stretching the goods and smoothing them 
out before going through the squeeze or nip 
rollers. These stretch rolls are made in such 
a way that they can be brought to bear heav- 
ily on the fabric or set to touch it lightly, ac 
cording to the nature of the goods. The 
goods being in a softened condition whet 
they come in contact with the stretch rolls, al! 
wrinkles, washer marks and curled selvage: 
are effectively smoothed out. 
The fabric in its softened condition passin 

through the first three hot water tanks 
cooled off evenly and gradually in the la: 
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tank, thus retaining its form and losing its 
felting capacity. The process of wet finishing 
is based on the well-known fact that wool 
fibre becomes fixed by heat, humidity and 
pressure, and in this machine we get all these 
besides eradicating washer marks, wrinkles, etc. 

The machine does away with the old style 
crab with its waste of steam and labor, and 
will do four times as much work. Owing to 
its construction, the machine operates on the 
fabric evenly from selvage to selvage, every 


part being treated thoroughly and uniformly. 
The boiling liquor, the action of the stretch 
rolls, and the pressure of the squeeze rolls 
free the goods from soap and foreign matter, 
and the chances for cloudiness are reduced 
to a minimum. 

The machine is used both before and after 
dyeing, and upward of 7,000 yards can be 
run through it in ten hours, according to the 
nature of the fabric. 

The makers of this machine are the Ar- 
lington Machine Works, Arlington Heights, 
Mass., which are so well and favorably known 
to the trade and from which further informa- 
tion respecting this machine can be obtained. 


eens Gan 


Satins were first imported into Europe 
from China. 
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A TAPE CUTTING MACHINE, 
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NEW FEATURES IN CLOTH CUTTING 
MACHINES. 
A recent number of the Textile World Rec- 
ord gave the first public announcement of the 
successful completion of experiments on a 
doupe cutting machine adapted to the needs 
of manufacturers of broad silks. Since that 
time, a matter of only three months, it ap- 
pears that this machine has earned an en- 
viable reputation. The promptness with 





which the machine has been adopted by man- 
ufacturers and finishers of double width and 
triple width webs of silk is a credit to the ma- 
chine itself and is an evidence also of the 
alertness and progressive spirit of those fore- 
most in the art of silk manufacture in this 
country. 

Out of this model, which, as stated, applies 
especially to silk, is now being evolved a spe- 
cial type of doupe cutting machine, designed 
to meet the requirements of velvet and plush 


manufacturers. This work was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Cheney Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn. 

Toweling webs when woven in double 


widths afford another field of usefulness for 
the doupe cutter. The webs may be split 
apart automatically by this machine at a high 
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The illustration shows a machine designed 
by Mr. Cameron especially for this line of 
work It is claimed that this machine makes 
it practicable to cut up a web that has been 
woven, as described above, into ribbons that 
present a very attractive appearance, and are 
furthermore advantageous to the manufac- 


A CUTTER FOR DOUPE SELVAGE RIBBONS, 


Ribbon manufacture furnishes still another 


application for the doupe cutting apparatus 


for cutting into ribbons special weaves of 
broad silks in which a false selvage or doupe 
appears at regular spaces of any width de- 
sired. The result is a ribbon with a practical 
selvage which can be substituted in a variety 
of cases for the regular fast edge ribbon. 
This is called the “cut edge” or “jummelle 
edge” ribbon. The absence of proper facili- 
ties for cutting into individual ribbons the 
broad webs in which all these ribbons are 
woven simultaneously has heretofore oper- 
ated against the adoption of this method. 


turer on account of the economy with which 
they may be produced. 

The tape cutting machine is a_ product 
of the same builder, who has produced the 
many special varieties of cloth cutting ma- 
chines made to meet the needs of textile man- 
ufacturers, and of manufacturers who oper- 
ate on cloth. The tape cutter is shown in its 
general features in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

The manufacturer, James A. Cameron, 
Fourth avenue and Baltic street, Brooklyn, 
New York, states that the needs of no tw 
concerns are precisely alike in the manufac 
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ture of insulating tape and similar material. 
Some wish to use all their output of tape of 
grades in winding insulated wires and 
fashion or another. The re- 
cmrements of manufacturers differ in each 
‘ase more particularly as to the manner of 
winding the tape into rolls after it is cut. 
Other manufacturers in this line do not use 
their own product, but sell it to consumers. 
Consequently no one precisely 
adapted to this full range of varying require- 


cakles in one 


model is 


ments, but a machine can be adapted to meet 
ali their individual needs. 

The particular merits of this machine are 
he economy of its operation both in labor 
and material, and the elimination of the diffi- 
The 


leanness of cut and the freedom with which 


q,.° 


ulties which have heretofore existed. 
he tape will unwind without fraying make it 
particularly desirable in any sort of winding 
process such as is required on cables or hose. 

The features of an improved process for 
cutting and edging typewriter ribbon have 
been developed during the last year by Mr. 
Cameron, but have not yet been definitely 
submitted to the trade interested in this line. 
\ description of this process will appear in 
these columns at an early date. 


——_— ——_e—___—__ 


PRODUCTION OF WINDERS. 


Milton, Pa., July 28, 1905. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Following is a statement of the production 


of two cone winders of 100 ends each. Each 
winder was attended by three girls. This is 


the average for one day, based on a month’s 
running and a day of ten hours each. 

Winder No. 1, 3 girls, 100 ends, average 
pay of each girl 52 cents per day, 607 1/2 
pounds of 8 cotton yarn. 

Winder No. 2, 100 ends, 3 girls, averaging 
ach girl 58 cents per day, 459 1/2 pounds 10 
otton yarn, 

I, 107 lbs. - I, 158 Ibs. net. 

The wages for the day amounted to $3.28, 
making the labor cost per pound 1/3 of a 
cent, 


9g lbs. waste = 


The waste amounted to 9/Io per cent. 


J. F. LreperMan. 
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SUPERHEATED STEAM. 


Water when heated sufficiently turns into 
saturated steam. 
ther heated 


Saturated steam when fur- 
becomes superheated steam. 
Steam is generated from water in a boiler, 
but must be separated from the water before 
it can be superheated. To utilize the heat 
from one furnace for both steam making and 
steam superheating, the boiler and super- 
heater are often combined in the same fur- 
nace. At times it is found more convenient 
to fit boiler and 
its own furnace. 


with 
The choice between these 
two methods must be governed by the space 


superheater each 


available, arrangement of pipe connections 
and requirements of the service, conditions 
which will vary with each installaton. 





A FOSTER SEPARATELY FIRED SUPERHEATER 





Superheating may be described as the final 
step in the preparation of steam for most ef- 
ficient use in driving engines of whatever type 
or supplying heat for drying rooms or for 
various chemical or industrial processes. 

The advantages of superheating have been 
recognized for over fifty years, but not until 
recently have the serious drawbacks to the 
use of superheated steam been removed. 
European and German engineers have done 
much to advance the art, but that Americans 
are fully awakened to the importance of the 
subject is proved by the fact that while four 
or five years ago the superheater installations 
in this country were rare, a fair estimate of 
superheaters now in use or under construc- 
tion would approximate half a million horse- 
power upon the basis of thirty pounds of 
steam hourly per horse-power. 

The early limitations to superheated steam 
were largely due to the want of mineral oils 
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for lubrication and metallic packing for joints 
and stuffing boxes, all of which are now inci- 
dental to modern practice. 

The fact that the temperature of super- 
heated steam is not dependent upon the pres- 
sure makes it possible to obtain a high tem- 
perature at a low pressure and adds immeas- 
urably to the element of safety. 

It is stated that boilers not designed for 
high pressure, or old boilers which have been 
weakened by use, may be fitted with super- 
heaters, and thus rendered serviceable at a 
moderate cost and without the waste of time 
and inconvenience incident to renewal. 
While the field for superheated steam is 








most comprehensive, by far the greatest ap- 
plication is to be found in the large power 
plants where the enormous volume of steam 
dealt in necessitates the employment of every 
device which tends toward the increase of 
efficiency. In such plants the water tubular 
boiler is generally used, hence the applica- 
tion of a superheater to a water tubular 
boiler becomes more prominent. 

The importance of having steam superheat- 
ed is secondary only to the importance of em- 
ploying a safe and reliable form of 
superheater. 

The Foster patent superheater, built by the 
Power Specialty Co., Trinity building, 111 
Broadway, New York, is the result of a great 
deal of valuable experience. The parts .ex- 
posed to the direct action of the fire are made 
of cast iron, because this metal is best adapted 
to resist the action of the great heat. Al- 
though the external heating surface is of 





AFOSTER SUPERHEATER IN RETURN TUBULAR BOILER. 





cast iron, this is backed up by a lining of 
wrought steel, which forms the bodies of the 
elements. 

The Foster superheater consists of a series 
of straight elements which are generally 
placed parallel to each other. The elements 
are joined at one end to manifolds or con 
necting headers and at the other end to re- 
turn headers. The elements consist of 
straight seamless drawn steel tubes, on the 
outside of which are fitted a series of annular 
gill flanges, placed close to each other and 
forming an external covering of cast iron for 
the protection of the bodies against the ac- 
tion of the heated gases. 





Hib —b 
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These annular gills form an extension sur- 
face for the absorption of heat by the ele- 
ments from the hot gases. They provide a 
section of great ultimate strength and abso- 
lute freedom from internal strains. They 
also provide a mass of metal which acts as a 
reservoir of heat to be imparted to the steam 
regularly and prevents fluctuations in the 
temperature of the hot gases from producing 
corresponding fluctuations in the superheat. 

Inside of the elements there are placed cen- 
trally supported wrought iron tubes, thus 
forming between the inner core and the ele- 
ments a thin annular space through which the 
steam passes while being superheated. The 
steam is thus compelled to cling closely to the 
heating surface from which it absorbs heat 
rapidly. The joints between the elements 
and headers are made by expanding. Hand 
holds, which are easily removable, are provid- 
ed at each end of the elements. 
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AN IMPROVED MIXING PICKER. 


[he Brown Cotton Gin Company, of New 
recently added the 

nufacture of woolen machinery to their 
ilready extensive line. 


ndon, Connecticut, 
Their woolen depart- 
ent is in charge of John W. Trescher, who 
has had a long and varied experience in 
building woolen machinery. Mr. Trescher, 
will be remembered, was for many years 
vice-president and general manager of The 
\tlas Mfg. Co., first at Newark and Belle- 
ville, and afterwards at Irvington, N. J. 
[The accompanying illustration shows the 





THE 
Brown Company’s latest development in 
mixing pickers, designed to open and mix 
all grades of stock. It is constructed entirely 
of steel and iron, with the exception of the 
apron. The apron is made of hard wood 
slats, riveted with copper rivets to malleable 
iron links, running on sprockets, which pre- 
vent slipping and stretching. This is a very 
important feature, as in the ordinary mixer 
apron the hard wood slats are riveted 
to leather belting, which becomes oil soaked 
and rotten in a very short time. If a link 
hould break, it can be replaced at the cost 
fa few cents. This style apron can be at- 
ched to any make of mixer. 
The bar grate used on this machine is self- 
eaning. This is a great advantage over the 
| style grate, with which it is necessary to 
yp the picker and take out the grate in 
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order to remove dirt and grease. 


BROWN MIXING 
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The more 
stock mixed on this machine the cleaner the 
grate. The main cylinder is built of heavy 
iron with heavy steel bands shrunk on each 
end, to prevent the lags from getting loose. 
\ flat hooked tooth, made of tool steel and 
hardened, is set spirally into a dovetailed 
The picker has two sets of feed rolls, 
three cock-spur and one fluted, all self clean 
ing. This combination of four rolls makes 
it impossible for them to wind or collect 
stock in any manner. The machine can be 
made in any width. The standard widths are 
24, 30, 36, 40 and 48 inches. 


bar 





PICKER. 

The Brown Company are also manufactur- 
ers of the Parkhurst burr picker, with self- 
cleaning screens, which dispense entirely 
with hand operating brushes. They also 
build automatic feeders, steel ring burring 
cylinders with solid packing, steel ring feed 
rolls, steel ring single and double burring 
machines, steel ring breast with any combi- 
nation of rolls, cone and box dusters, and 
machine and mill brushes. 

The Brown Cotton Gin Company is one of 
the largest and best known concerns in New 
Their plant is strictly modern and 
up-to-date, and equipped with all the most 
improved labor saving machinery. Their 
floor space is upward of 110,000 square feet, 
and as a large force of skilled workmen are 
employed, they are able to fill all orders 
promptly. 


England. 
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GOETZE’S ELASTIC PROFILED COPPER 
AND METAL GASKETS. 


High temperature, superheated steam is 
constantly increasing in use and high water 


and air pressure are 


becoming more and 
Un- 


der these conditions a packing which is safe 


more common with every new station. 


and in every respect reliable is an absolute 


necessity. For years experts have been ex- 


perimenting to find a material superior to 
rubber, asbestos and lead for use in difficult 
positions. As a 
Frederick Goetze, 72. 
York city, has brough 


solution to the problem, 
3 East 141st St., New 
t out a combination of 
corrugated copper gasket and asbestos pack- 
ing. This packing, it is said, will last for 
many years, and consequently there is no oc- 
casion for frequently disturbing expensive 
pipe covering to make repairs to the joints 
of piping connected with the Goetze gaskets. 
It is stated that this packing has been used 
on long lines with pressures up to 15 atmos- 
pheres in many private works and in the 
navy yards of Europe. At the Dusseldorf 
Exposition, all the main pipes were packed 
with Goetze gaskets, and the committee re- 
ported that they showed absolute safety for 
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high pressure and superheated steam in all 
sizes. These gaskets were also in use at th 

St. Louis Exposition on steam, water an 

air pipes in the power plant, and gave enti: 

satisfaction to the engineers. Among 
The St. Louis Light 
Co.; The Nicholson File Co., Providence, R 
I.; C. A. Smith & Co., Newbury, N. Y.; The 
Boston Steam Specialty Co.; The Allis-Chal 
mers Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


other users are: Gas 


Fig. 1 shows a copper joining ring madeé 
of rings and asbestos packing; Fig. 2 the cor 


asbestcs ling 
Section V. 


FIG 2. 


rugated copper gasket with asbestos linins 
on each side. 





tribute the 
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AN UNUSUAL OFFER TO POWER 
USERS. 


litor Textile World Record: 

Sir: In the spring of 1904 the engineer of 
ir transmission rope department read a 
per before the New England Cotton Man- 
icturers’ Association showing the relative 
st of rope, belt and electrical drives in cot- 
n mills. This paper brought forth consid- 
able criticism at the time, the most severe 
ming from partisans of electrical transmis- 
n. Our reply to this criticism was the 
llowing offer, which was printed in practi- 
lly all technical and trade 
nited States: 


papers of the 


‘The American Mfg. Co., of 65 Wall St., New 


York, will agree to furnish the necessary rope 


eaves, rope, and driven head-shafts for the main 
ve of any cotton mill, using 500 or more H. P. 
eloped at the mill site, at one-quarter the price 
which any responsible company furnishing elec 


apparatus will agree to install generators 


tors, motor-shafts, switchboard, wiring and 

her appliances necessary to transmit electrically 
same power. 

‘Where the power is generated at a distance 

1m the mill site, if the mill will install one central 


tor, The American Mfg. Co. will agree to dis- 


power from same to the main line 
ifts, by means of rope drives, for half the cost 
electrical apparatus to distribute the same 
wer, 


This offer is made to any cotton or woolen mill 


the United States.” 


It is sixteen months since this offer was 
ide. So far no manufacturer of electrical 
paratus has come forward to take up the 
allenge. We wish now to repeat the offer, 
th the following addition: 
We will guarantee to any cotton or woolen 
ll using 500 H. P. or more, a saving of 25 
r cent. in fuel consumption in favor of rope 
ves Over any electrical equipment that can 
installed, the same engine being used for 
th transmission. 
l‘urther, in case we fail, we will remove 
apparatus without expense to the mill 
ner, and pay a forfeit of $10,000 to cover 
; and inconvenience to the company mak- 
the trial; provided any concern furnish- 
electrical appliances will take the other 
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side of the proposition and duplicate this 
offer. Very respecttully, 
The American Mfg. Co., 
65 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
eS 


LONG AND SHORT BOBBINS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

[ have read with considerable interest the 
discussions which have been carried on in 
your magazine since last May about long and 
short bobbins. I do not remember how these 
talks were started, but I would like to know 
the reason why they are confined to the 
weave room only. Why isn’t a long bobbin 
just as advantageous in the yarn mill as it 
seems to be in the weave shed? 

Nearly all of the yarn mills which have 
been built during the last three years, both 
in the North and the South, are equipped 
with fly frames for spinning long bobbins. 
The modern mills no longer spin the old style 
3 by 6 inch, 3 1/2 by 7 inch and 4 by 8 inch. 
Instead, we see the 3 by 7 inch, 3 1/2 by 8 inch 
and 4 by g inch. This certainly is one step 
in the right direction, for it not only saves 
time in doffing on the fly frames, but on all 
future handling of the yarn. A long bobbin 
on the loom saves time for that one machine 
only, as it is the last time the yarn is handled 
on a bobbin. 

I noticed in the September issue of your 
magazine the advertisement of the Baker Ma- 
chine Co. for lengthening out flyers. This 
enterprising firm has been doing this work 
for the past five years for various mills in this 
country and Canada, They add the extra inch 
to the barrel of the flyer and then all that is 
necessary for the mills to do is to change 
the lift of the rail. 

This method of changing over the flyers 
gives the cotton mill a modern frame at a 
very slight expense and most certainly saves 
waste and time in doffing. 


F. H. M. 


ee 


A manuscript in the British Museum bear- 
ing date of 1562 shows that “knytt’’ hose, 
short stocks, weighing five pounds to the doz- 
en pair, were valued at four shillings per pair; 
long hose, weighing six pounds to the dozen, 
were worth five shillings per pair. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































LINEN BLEACHING. 
BY PETER PROTHEROE. 


As chalk is to cheese, so is cotton bleach- 
ing to linen bleaching; and many of us are 
laboring under the misapprehension that just 
because the two fibres physically resemble 
each other more or less that the bleaching 
must be correspondingly similar. The reason 
why cotton and linen must be bleached by 
different methods is found in the fact that 
linen contains about six times the amount of 
impurities found in cotton; the fibre is so sen- 
sitive that strong solutions of alkali, besides 
impairing the strength, set the color and then 
no amount of oxidizing can produce a full 
white. The reagents used in bleaching are, 
therefore, weaker and are applied more fre- 
quently. 

Improvements in linen bleaching have 
been so few that the process used today is 
practically identical with that of many years 
ago, when chlorine began to be used as a 
bleaching agent. No advance has been made 
in this country (except the introduction of 
permanganate a few years ago) since we be- 
gan to practice the art. 

A glance at the following table, showing 
comparison in time, labor and cost, of linen 
and cotton bleaching, suggests that there is 
ample room for improvement in the former: 


Cotton. Linen. 
Per cent. foreign substances to remove 5 25 30 
Hours required to bleach 1,000 lbs.... 4-5 60 70 
Pounds chloride of lime required to 
Deeach BGG IDS vctccwnddecevs cass 65-75 300-325 
Pounds acid required to bleach 1,000 
PN Stim nae ee Gada we ee ea eae 16-20 90-100 


Approximate cost of bleaching per lb- Ic.-l4c. 9c.-10c. 


Years ago it was the custom to “grass” 
linen goods, the material being spread on the 
grass. While being watered and treated ac- 
cording to set rules, the sunlight and ozone 
were allowed to do the work, and very good 
results were obtained, better, in fact, than 
we now produce by chemical means. AlI- 
though grassing is still practiced in Great 
Britain, it has never been a success on a 
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large scale in America, not only from its un- 
reliability, but also on account of the dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions and _ the 
myriads of insects which swarm at certain 
periods of the year. 

There is no doubt that a shorter and less 
expensive method of bleaching will be found 
eventually; the white will have to be pro- 
duced without chloride of lime. Potassium 
permanganate bleaches linen very well, and 
but for the cost would probably be used in 
place of lime. It is an oxidizing process, the 
brown coloring matter deposited on the fibre 
being peroxide of manganese. The reaction 
can be brought about more rapidly by warm- 
ing the bath, but a temperature above 120 de- 
grees F. tends to rot the fibre. Alkaline so- 
lutions are also to be avoided. 

Peroxide of hydrogen has decreased in 
price, but is not low enough to be of special 
interest to linen bleachers. A beautiful white 
can be obtained with peroxide, using it for 
five bleaches and scalding with a strong alka- 
line solution before each. Fewer treatments 
and stronger solutions will not do, however, 
and in comparison with lime bleaching the 
labor is almost as great. The great beauty 
of the process is that no acid sours are neces- 
sary and there is no doubt that if it continues 
to decrease in price it will become the uni- 
versal bleach. 

The secret of linen bleaching lies in pro- 
ducing a white during the boiling operations. 
It is necessary to boil with strong caustic 
alkalies at least twice before beginning the 
bleach, and if, after the second boil, when 
most of the dirt and pectic acid have been re- 
moved, the white could be obtained by an ad- 
ditional boil, under pressure, it would be the 
process that linen bleachers are looking for 
today. Several processes have been ad 
vanced by chemists and bleachers, the follow 
ing being a very good one, but so far the 
writer has found none to equal the bleach ob 
tained with chloride of lime: 


NY 655. Cuaedin done wed os 12 gals. 
Carat Shee: ok < -s o ee ve 10 lbs. 
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Calcined magnesia ......... 
oe eee ore ee 50 lbs. 


The calcined magnesia is added to retard 
the too rapid decomposition of the peroxide. 


0 


CHROME POISONING. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In the September issue of the Textile 
World Record there was an article by Wes- 
sex on chrome poisoning in English dye- 
houses. If the condition of the operatives in 
English dyehouses is as horrible as there de- 
scribed, then the government should inter- 
fere. It hardly seems possible that such con- 
ditions can exist in England, for I have been 
twenty-three years in dyehouses in this coun- 
try and have never known of but one case of 
chrome poisoning in all that time; in that in- 
stance, the man was already in the early 
stages of consumption. 

I have seen men chroming slubbing in a 
3 per cent. solution day in and day out, and 
have myself run warp machines dyeing brown 
on cotton, but have never known of another 
case of poisoning from handling chrome. So 
far as I have seen, dyehouse operatives are 
healthy men and live to the average age. 

DANIEL J. CAREY. 

Waltham Mass., Oct. 20, 1905. 

———————$§_o—_—___—_— 


THE FIRST SULPHUR RED. 


As before noted in this journal, the Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister Lucius & Bruening, 
Hoechst a Main brought out bright 
sulphur violets which are Thiogene Violets 
V and B and Thiogene Heliotrope O. They 
now have brought out the first Sulphur Red 
under the name of Thiogene Rubine O. This 


is a blue shade of red with the same fastness 


to washing as the Thiogene Violet B, but its 
fastness to light is appreciably better. This 
new dyestuff is suitable for all styles of cot- 
ton dyeing. It is dyed in a sodium sulphide 
bath with or without the addition of common 
salt and soda. On account of its solubility 
it can be used in all kinds of dyeing ma- 
chines. 

The shades are fast to washing, fulling, 
light, soda and acid, but the resistance to 
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chlorine bleach is small, like that of the other 
colors of this group. When treated with 
copper sulphate, Thiogene Rubine O gives a 
violet shade approaching that of Thiogene 
Violet V, but the fastness is considerably 
greater, being equal to that of Alizarine Vio- 
let with the exception of its resistance to 
chlorine. . 

These fast violet and lilac shades are par- 
ticularly recommended where great fastness 
is desired. As they can also be discharged 
with chlorates, they should be very interest- 
ing to calico printers——Revue Generale des 
Matieres Colorantes. 


Te 


WORKING BADLY SCOURED WOOL. 





BY ALBERT WINTER. 


(In Deutsche Faerber Zeitung.) 

The treatment of wool in which there still 
remain residues of the natural animal oil, 
presents great difficulties, and it is impossible 
to lay too great stress on the importance of 
thorough scouring. Imperfectly cleaned 
wool is easily recognized by the feel, which 
is greasy and sticky. Some wools are very 
difficult to wash properly. This is particu- 
larly true of the fleeces of braxy sheep (sheep 
which have died a natural death). Such 
fleeces cannot be cleaned except in strong 
carbonate of soda baths, used somewhat hot- 
ter than with ordinary fleeces, and without 
any addition of salt, soap, ammonia, or brine. 
Wools which were not properly washed the 
first time, and which after the first washing 
were rinsed and then washed again, never 
turn out so well as those in which one single 
washing removed all the wool grease. Not 
only does a second washing tender the fibre, 
and affect its quality in:other ways, but it can 
never completely remove residues left by the 
first washing. It often happens that grease 
woolen yarns, the oil in which has become 
partly resinified by time, are worked up with 
fresh yarns in which nothing of the kind has 
taken place, and with deplorable results. 
The machinery requires constant cleaning, 
and there is a great loss of textile material. 
The milling process is utterly unable to re- 
move resinified oil, and wool containing it 
cannot be properly felted. The presence of 
this oil is of special importance in hat felts, 
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which have to be stiffened with shellac. Even 
a small quantity of it makes the stiffening 
process utterly impracticable, for it is im 
possible to get the necessary stiffness, even 
if the resinified oil is so small in quantity as 
not to the amount of 
shellac varnish taken up by the wool. Even 
with soft hats, both feel and elasticity, as well 
as the 


have much effect on 


suffer if tire 
wool has been imperfectly cleansed. 


appearance to the eye, 
In wool dyeing it is beyond the power of 
the most skilled dyer to get proper-looking 
shades on greasy wool. The color wiil cer- 
tainly be wanting in brightness or in inten 
sity, or in both, and will almost as surely be 
irregular. Besides, the dye will never pene- 
trate properly, and will probably wear very 
as it will rub off, and will bleed in 
washing. 
When it 
it is better to mordant with bichromate and 


tartar and 


badly, 


woo! 


is necessary to dye greasy 
dye with alizarines than to use 
chrome-development dyes. 
color, and _ the 
method, although it will not give the pene- 
tration with such wools that it will with clean 


The latter give a 


thinner bichromate-tartar 


ones, gives much better penetration than thx 
development dyes. 

Every fuller and every dyer should look to 
it that the wool upon which he is called to 
operate is perfectly free from dirt and from 
the grease with which all hair is impregnated 
by the animal which wears it. 

ieee 


DYEHOUSE COSTING. 


BY ANGLO SAXON 


In every large mill the most elusive and 
intangible department 
house. An 
cotton 


to cost is the dye 
amount of wool or 
loss to the firm, but 
it usually is compensated for to some extent 


increased 
may involve a 
by the improved appearance of the goods. 
More dye and more time than the standard 
almost always indicate deteriorated or spoilt 
stock, yarn or pieces. Again many mill 
agents have not had the courage or experi- 
ence to break through the absurd conven- 
tion that a dyer’s work is a “mystery” which 
he is entitled to keep to himself. In some 


of the small woolen mills, where the dyes 


are supplied ready mixed, either becatise of 
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the dyer’s ignorance or laziness, the cost 
problem is very much simplified, but in large 
factories, where this expensive method is not 
employed, the costing is a very intricate and 
difficult problem. 

In a mill dyeing only one class of work, 
say stock, slubbing, yarn or pieces, the 
simplest method is of course to calculate the 
cost per unit, say pound or piece, for labor 
on the week’s wages and for dye on the 
amount purchased for the department. It is 
obvious, however, that dyehouse costing in 
this, its crudest form, offers no check what- 
ever upon the amount of dye used, as no 
account is taken of stock or the proportion 
of light or dark shades dyed, nor does it 
supply any reliable information to figure out 
the final cost per yard of goods upon which 
it is necessary to quote very closely. The 
frequent reports from New York of wide 
variation in the selling price of goods of 
practically the same weight and style show 
how fallacious the costing methods of some 
mills still are. 

When, however, a mill has two or more 
classes of work, say stock and pieces, going 
through the dyehouse at one time, and there 
are very few factories where this is not the 
rule, such a costing system breaks down at 
once and everything must be left to the 
dyer’s honesty and capacity. A _ certain 
amount of information may be gathered it 
the dyes used for the two classes of work 
are of different descriptions, say, alizarine 
for the stock and acid colors for the pieces 
but in most cases the clerical labor of sep 
arating these items could be better em- 
ployed. 

The method—a very good 
adopt as a check even when more elaborat 
systems are in work—is to classify the dyes 


next one to 


used each week or month (either adjusted by 
stock on hand or simply abstracted from th: 
purchase account) in order of their valu 
say: Alizarine black $155, logwood extract 
$142, azo black $gg, etc. These items cat 
be discussed with the dyer to see how far 
less expensive dyes can be substituted, an 
they can be roughly compared with the a 
tual weight or number of pieces of eac!l 
In a mé¢ 
staff is har 


color he dyed during the period. 


dium sized mill, where the 
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worked and there is no continuous costing 
system in use, this is probably the best 
method; it can be dropped for a time when 
business is rushing and can readily be taken 
ip again. If the particulars are systemat- 
ically recorded on cards or in a loose-sheet 
ledger, the various calculations are always 
ivailable over long periods. 

The best which 
should under no circumstances be adopted 


system, one, however, 
unless it can be continuously and intelligent 
worked—involves the accurate recording 


particulars: (1), 


the following amount 
class of work done each week or month; 
2), amount of dye used allowing for stock 

hand; (3), systematic classification of col 
irs; (4), “standard” particulars of dyes and 
iaterials used for each shade. 

t. Recording the amount of work done 
luring the calculation period is a very simple 
natter, in fact, it 
the plan here laid 


should be carried out on 
even if no other 
part of this costing system is adopted. 


down 
Each 
batch of stock or lot of pieces should have 

consecutively numbered attached to 


tag 


it immediately it reaches the dyehouse, or if 


lots come to the dyer with tags with running 
numbers, particulars of these lots should be 
recorded at once consecutively on a sheet 
rr in a book, so that the oldest lots are al- 
ays dyed first. Nothing is more liable to 
cause trouble in the dyehouse than allowing 
id lots to stand over day after day, while the 
newest ones are dyed, and it is a fault many 
lvers are prone to make unless kept on the 
right track by some check. 

lhe tag should be large enough so that 
art of it can be cut off when the pieces 01 
finished. Both parts should be 
Goods sent back to the 
lver to mend should have by preference a 
fferently 


stock is 
umbered alike. 
numbered and colored tag with 
original number added and fault 
here the mill tag the 
oes through all and it is not 
nvenient to detach a part for the dyer’s 
irk, a separate one may be attached while 
he goods are in the dyehouse, Fig. 1. This 


noted. 


from weave room 


processes 


a mere matter of convenience. 
At the 
eliver 


end of each day the dyer should 
these detached tags with a slip, re- 
irding merely the lot number and the totals 
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of the pieces or weight and stock left on 
hand, Fig. 2. The are sorted at the 
end of each week or month, and a summary 
made with total weights, which can be 
checked with the aggregate of the daily 
weights finished. 


tags 


2. The amount of dye used is simply a 


question of ordinary bookkeeping. An 
pert dye weigher 


ex- 
will in most cases be able to 


estimate the amount of each material on 
hand close enough for these weekly or 


purposes. If he is 
supplied from the office with a mimeograph 


monthly stock taking 


copy of goods generally in use, the work can 
] 


be quickly done at the end of the day. Dyes 


543 . “190 | 
Style 
Descr 
Color 
Length 
Ozs per yard 
Total weight.. 


Width. 


Left on Goods 








Office 


For 


Quantity 
Total weight 


FIG. I. 


out of use, of which there are always a 
plentiful supply in most dyehouses, can be 
kept on a separate list. 

3. The classification of colors is a matter 
which has not yet received the attention it 
deserves from either dyers or manufacturers 
By means of Prang’s Standard (in conjunc 
tion with a simple numerical notation of the 
colors, tints and shades) every shade may be 
grouped under a systematic number and its 


character readily 


judged from the number 
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For costing purposes these numbers may be 
confined to the office. It is never desirable 
to press their use upon dyers who have be- 
come fixed in their methods, it is liable to 
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The errors in classifying shades under the 
Prang system, as far as my experiments go, 
are very small, not more than one per cent., 
and these errors are soon noticed and rec- 


cause confusion and costly mistakes. Young 


tified. 


PIECES | WEIGHT 
MEeNDERS ON HAND 

RECEIVED 

TOTAL 

DELIVERED 

MeNDERS On HAND 


FIG. 2. 


On HAND 
RECEIVED 
TOTAL 
DELIVERED 
STock ON HAND 


far away the best method of filing away re- 4. 
dyers, however, who take up the Prang 
standard with intelligent interest will find it 


The collection of the standard partic- 
ulars of dyes and materials used for each 
shade will be the hardest matter to deal with. 


PRANGS STANDARD 


1000| 1001 | 1002 | 1003 | 1004] 1005 | 1006 
1010 | 500) 490| 480| 470 | 460| 4 
; ee nf ll 2 te 
| 1030|4 20] | 
| 1040|.740| 

1050| Z.60| __ 
io60|/.7o| | 
1070) /.00\| |_| 
1080| Zo | 


llc 


Numerical Notation 





fae. 











ceipts and patterns for future reference and 
for preparing a receipt for a new color ap- 
proximately near two or three older ones. 


Ninety-nine per cent. of all dyers can hav: 
no good reason for declining to supply thi: 
information. Every mill is liable at any mo 
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ment, through the illness of the dyer or his 
leparture, to be thrown into utter confusion 
if such information is not on record in the 
office. The agent is just as much entitled 
to have it as the particulars of each design 
or the blending of each lot of stock. The 
extension of the amount of dye, etc., gives 
a total cost for the shade. This may be re- 
duced to a cost per pound, or where the 
batches of stock or pieces run on uniform 
styles and a regular number to each batch, 
it may be left as an inclusive batch price. 

The most direct use to be made of these 
shade costs is of course to find the vaiue 
of the amount of work: done according to 
Section 1. A comparison of this total with 
the total amount of dye used according to 
Section 2 shows at once whether the work 
has cost more or less than the standard es- 
timate. A certain amount of judgment is 
needed in estimating the importance of the 
debit or credit balance shown thus against 
the dyehouse. The first explanation is ob- 
viously that the dyer has been more careful 
or careless or unfortunate, according as the 
balance is for or against him. It may hap- 
pen, however, that to secure credit the dyer 
is skimping his work, or if the balance is ad- 
verse the fault may lie with the stock being 
faulty, requiring more dye, etc. It is always 
possible, without going to the needless ex- 
pense of incorporating it into the system, to 
check the particulars of each shade pretty 
accurately by comparing the dye with ac- 
count in Secton 2 of dye actually used. 

Another use which may be made of the 
standard cost of dyeing each shade is to 
prepare by the help of the systematic classi- 
fication of colors in Section 3 a graduated 
scale of costs for all colors, qualities, etc. 
Where it is impolitic to require dye recipes 
for costing from the dyer, by means of a few 
known recipes and the aniline maker’s color 
cards, a shade cost near enough to start this 
method may be secured. The costs of Iort, 
(014, 1081, 1086 being known, the cost of 
ther cardinal tints and shades may be ap- 
proximately estimated. 

A few adjustments of the weekly or month- 
ly balance may be needed. Shades of the 
me rate may be grouped to simplify exten- 
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sions and many light shades put at a uniform 
average rate. This is a matter of individual 
judgment. No allowance should be made 
for menders due to dyer’s faults, but some 
credit must be made for work done over 
again for faults of other departments, if seri- 
ous in amount. These adjustments cause a 
little confusion at first, but this should soon 
be overcome. How far an attempt should be 
made at first to secure anything more than 
an average cost per pound for labor must rest 
with the man in charge of the costing. 

Such a method of dyehouse costing as 
here outlined is thoroughly practical, involv- 
ing with the help of the card system the very 
least amount of office and departmental labor 
for the results attained. It is always a mat- 
ter of the finest judgment how far to press 
for the collection of particulars by foremen. 
They may be excellent executive and tech- 
nical men, but no bookkeepers. Some mills, 
where the connection between the agent and 
the foremen is very intimate, can be worked 
successfully with hardly any system at all. 
They take the risk of any reference to former 
work ever being called for. In the majority 
of mills, however, it is fairer to both agent 
and foreman that some accurate costing sys- 
tem be employed, and it rests upon the man- 
agement to make it as practical, accurate and 
simple as possible, not duplicating work nor 
involving irksome clerical labor for the fore- 
man. It pays sometimes to supply him with 
a young clerk. 

In conclusion, there is a tendency, where 
goods are manufactured from the fleece to 
the finished article and where consequently 
the percentage cost of dyeing to the whole 
cost is comparatively light, to treat the dye- 
ing cost as an item which can only be con- 
trolled within certain limits. In commission 
dyehouses, where the dye is often fifty per 
cent. or more of the price received for dye- 
ing, variations ignored by the manufacturer 
mean all the difference between profit and 
loss. It may be safely said that in no depart- 
ment of a mill are more remediable faults 
and possible economies lost sight of through 
want of an efficient costing system than in 
the dyehouse. 
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New Color Cards. 


Eosamine G Berlin 
St., New York. 
A card showing six samples of a new acid 
for wool, which has excellent le 
gives a very bright shade. 


Aniline Works, 213 Water 
scarlet 
eling qualities and 


Black on Uncarbonized Shoddy. 
Co., New York. 
case showing six samples of shoddy colored 


1 


vhich formulas and directions are 


Cassella Color 


giver. 


Yellow G; Read Holliday & Sons, New 


cotton and two of cotton 
with various percentage i the 
G, Brown R, and Drab 


yarn 


} 


Milling on Uncarbonized Shoddy; 
-olor Co., New York City. 
case containing six sa | f shoddy, one is 
the raw material and the other five show different 
shades of black and brown. Full dyeing’ directions 
are given. 


Dyeings F: 
Cassell 


npies snc 


azol Brown S ooo; K. Oe¢ehle: 
Germany. Geisenheimer & Co., 
New York City, American 


Six samples of cotton 
| f Triazol Brown 


Offenbach, 
199 Front St., 
agents. 
yarn showing different 


shades of S ooo. 
nting of Woolen 
°o., New York City 

An elaborate folder 
woolen piece goods printed in a variety 
Directions for preparing the goods are 
and a | of dyes and directions for 


Fabrics; Cassella Color 


containing samples of 
of designs. 
also given 
and a list printing. 


ee 


Yellow 3 G. 


Diamine Fast Color Co., 
New York. 
Two samples 
cloth, 


stuff. 


Cassella 


cotton 
with the above named dye- 


of cotton yarn and four of 
] colored yellow 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 


dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and itis the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement isa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 161. 
Black on Union Goods. 


Black on too lbs. cotton and wool 


Prepare the dye bath with 


174 Purchase St., 


ng slowly to the boil and dye 


Shut off steam and work 
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in the slowly cooling bath for one-half hour longe 
Lift, wash and dry. 
Colonial Black is remarkably 


the dyeing of union goods, 


suited { 
giving very even dy 


well 
ings of excellent color. 


Recipe No. 162. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Blue No. 7881 on 100 lbs 


Prepare the dye 


worsted ya 
bath with 


3 Ibs. Acid Blue No. 7881. 
(Walter F Sykes & Co., 
New York.) 


It Sulphuric 


$ iOS 
10 lbs. Gla 


\cid. 
uber’s Salt. 
Enter ye at boil for one hou: 
7581 is well suited to the dye 
of wool i1 rm of raw stock, skeins, and pie 
goods, giving shades 


combines well 


remarkably fast to washi 


with all acid color 


Recipe No 193 
Bluish Red on Woolen Cloth. 


Azo Eosine 2 B on 100 Ibs woolen cloth 


pare the dye bath with 
4 lb. Azo Eosine 2 B 
(C. Bischoff & C 

York.) 
ibs. Sulphuric 


3 
15 lbs. 


Acid 
Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter at 140° F., brin; a boil and dye 
boil until the dye bath is exhausted. 

Azo 


dyeing color and will be 


Eosine 2 B is an easily soluble and 


found very useful 


dyeing of woolen piece goods. 


Recipe No. 164. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Black D O 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Titan Black D O Extra 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St 
York.) 
Ibs. ¢ 


Titan Extra on 100 lbs 


yarn 


imon Salt 


Enter goods cold. bring to a boil and boi 
half an 


Titan 


hour 
Black 


forms of cotton in the 


D O Extra is applic ible 


ordinary or 
form, also to linen, union wood 


goods, 


jute. In common with other substantive bl 


is fast to light 
black It is 


acids and calendering 


scouring in shades, but not 


dyed up to a very good to 
It levels and exhaust 
For light shades the cotton should be enter: 
the bath raised to a boil in half an 
the dyeing .continued at the boil 


cotton may be 


warm, 
for half 


For dark shades the entered 





Recipe No. 165. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Blue S on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Alizarine worsted yarn. 
2 lbs. Alizarine Blue S. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Alizarine Blue S is exceedingly fast to light, and 
is particularly useful in the production of light 
compound shades, as it dyes very evenly and works 
well with most other colors. 


Recipe No. 166. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Diamine Fast Yellow M on 1oo lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Diamine Fast Yellow M. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
2 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 


Diamine Fast Yellow M _ possesses excellent 
fastness to light, washing, acids, stoving and 
chlorine. 

Recipe Nou. 167. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Sulphur Green D on 100 Ibs. cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Tetrazo Sulphur Green D. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 
5 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Concentrated.) 
3 lbs. Soda Ash. 
75 lbs. Common Salt 
Dissolve the color with the sodium sulphide and 
after adding the solution to the dye bath, together 
with the other ingredients, boil it up, shut off the 
steam, and enter the yarn at 190° F. Dye for 3/4 
of an hour at just below a boil, then shut off steam 
and dye 15 minutes longer in the cooling bath. 
Tetrazo Sulphur Green D possesses great color- 
ing power gives a 


and 


very desirable shade of 


green 
Recipe No. 168. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Violet 6 B on 
pare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 





3 Ibs. Acid Violet 6 B 


(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 


Water St., 
York.) 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 






4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Violet 6 B is well suited to the dyeing of 
wool in skeins, raw stock and piece, giving shades 
remarkably fast to washing and light. 
bines well with all acid colors. 


It com- 


Recipe No. 169. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Titan Black F F Extra on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Titan Black F F Extra. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., 
York.) 


Common Salt. 


New 
20 lbs. 


Enter goods cold, bring to boil and boil for one- 
half hour. 


Titan Black F F 


of cotton, 


Extra is applicable to all forms 
either in the ordinary or mercerized 


form, also to linen, union goods, wood chip and 
jute. In blacks, 


it is fast to scouring in light shades, but not when 
dyed up to a black. 


acids and calendering. 


common with cther substantive 


It is very good to alkalies, 

It is admirably adapted for 
machine dyeing. 

Cotton may be dyed in common salt, Glauber’s 
salts or Glauber salt and soda ash bath. The color 
levels and exhausts well, nevertheless it is always 
advisable to keep a standing bath for blacks. When 
dyeing light shades, the cotton should be entered 
lukewarm, and bath raised to the boil in half an 
hour and dyeing continued at the boil for half an 


hour. When dyeing dark shades the cotton may 
be entered hot. 





Recipe No. 170. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Columbia Brown M on too Ibs 


cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Columbia Brown M. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Fnter yarn into the dye bath at 180° F 
at a boil for one hour 

Columbia Brown M is readily soluble, possesses 
excellent leveling powers, and when dyed as above 
yields intense reddish brown shades 
ness to light 


and dy e 


of 20°C rd fast- 


When aftertreated in a fresh boiling bath with 


t lb. Potassium Bichromaté« 
3 Ibs. Copper Sulphate, 
1 lb. Acetic Acid, 
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ling is greatly increased. 
When d tized and developed with beta-naph- 
e diamine very intense dark brown 
hades are obtained 
Recipe No. 171 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Sulphur Green Y Y on 100 lbs. cotton 


vari Prepare the dve bath with 


» lbs. Tetra; Sulphur Green Y Y 
(American Dvyewood Co.. 156 William 
St., New York.) 
~ 1 © Sw Sulphite (Concentrated) 
lbs. S \s] 


Ibs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the color with the sodium sulphide and 
1 dding olution to the dye bath, together 
with the other ingredients, boil it up, shut off 
steam a enter the yarn at 190° F. Dye for 3/4 
of an hour at just below a boil, then shut off the 
steam and dye 15 minutes longer in the cooling 
bath 


letrazo Sulphur Green Y Y gives an exception 


ally bright green for this class of colors 


Recipe No. 172 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Columbia Fast Red F on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
Ibs. Columbia Fast Red F 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St 
New York.) 
». Soda Ash. 
( ss, Common Salt 
Ent 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Columbia Fast Red F is distinguished by its fast- 
nes » light and acid The fastness of the dye 
ings iy be somewhat increased by an after-treat- 
ment in a fresh boiling bath with about 2.5 per cent. 
chromium fluoride and 2.5 per cent. of acetic acid. 





Recipe No. 173 
Bluish Red on Woolen Cloth. 
\ | ine 2 B on 100 lbs. woolen cloth. Pre 
pare e dye bath with 
\zo Eosine 2 B 
. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl... New 
York.) 
1 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 

boiling 

from the dye bath. 
Azo Eosine 2 B is 


dyeing color, and will be 


temperature until the color is exhausted 


in easily soluble and level 
found very useful in the 


dyeing 
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Recipe No. 174 
Navy Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Navy 
’repare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Acid Navy Blue A. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Blue A-on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 








Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Instead of Glauber’s salt and sulphuric acid, 20 
bs. of Bisulphate of Soda may be used. 


Acid Navy Blue A will be found of value in the 


coloring of dress goods and in yarn dyeing, par- 


ticularly with yarn which is to be used for knit 


ting. 


It possesses very good fastness, is of low 


cost, and combines well with other acid colors. It 








leaves white cotton and white artificial silk un- 


stained. 





Recipe No. 175. 
Orange on Worsted Yarn. 


Sulphon Orange G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Sulphon-Orange G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 State 
=... =.) 
10 Ibs. Giauber’s Salt 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid ( 


added in two portions.) 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one-half 
hour, and if necessary, in order to exhaust the 
bath, add some (3 per cent.) acetic acid, or 3/4 to 
1 1/2 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and continue the boil- 
ing until the dye bath is:exhausted. 

Sulphon Orange G gives very clear shades of 


reddish orange which good fastness to 


possess 
washing. It is suitable for the dyeing of loose 
wool, slubbing, checking threads, blankets, flanne] 


1 


ladies’ dress goods and silk union goods 





Recipe No. 176. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Cashmere Blue T G Extra on 100 lbs. of worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1% lbs. Cashmere Blue T G Extra. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
15 lbs. Sodium Bisulphate. 
Enter at 180° F., raise to the boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. 
Cashmere Blue T G Extra has remarkable tinc- 
well. It 


possesses very good fastness to light and alkali and 


torial power and covers exceptionally 


does not dye white cotton checking threads. 
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Those interested in receiving early and more complete investig: 


ments, improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, 
by the publishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Georgia, Lagrang: 


g Work will 
90 days on erection of the pt 
company, which will have 


ooo, will be 


start in about 
yposed new mill. The 
a capital stock of $250, 
organized in about a month. It is ex 
pected that the plant will be ready Jan. Ist, 1907, 
and will be operated. by steam power. C. V 
Truitt, Fuller E. Callaway, C. N. Pike and others 
are interested. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. Andrew Y. Rodger is 


president of the Pentucket Narrow Fabric Mill, 
reported incorporated with capital stock of $5,000; 


and David W. Dewar, treasurer. Narrow fabrics 
of all descriptions are made. 
*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Calvin Manu 


facturing Co., recently reported incorporated to 
take over the plant of the Orient Manufacturing 
Co., will not make any enlargements and additions 
to the plant. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. H. W. Lilly is 
president of the Flora Cotton Mill Co., recently 
reported incorporated with capital stock of $400,- 
ooo; J. K. D. Ray, treasurer and W. D. McNeill, 
gent. Work will start on erection of new build- 
ings about Dec. tst and will be built to accommo- 
date 25,000 spindles and 800 looms, although but 
10,000 spindles and 250 looms will be installed at 
first. Print cloths will be made. Will use electric 
power. Orders for machinery have not yet been 
placed, but probably will be within thirty days. 


North Carolina, Mt. Holly. The Woodlawn 
Cotten M have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $80,000. They propose erecting a plant 
with 5,000 spindles for manufacturing yarns. C. 
E. Hutchison, R. K. Davenport and J. B. Wallace 
re interested 

*North Carolina. 
ufacturing 
Oct. 25th, 


Stanley. The Carpenter Man- 
start operations about 


batting and probably 


Company will 
making cotton 


mattresses. This company has capital stock of 
$10,000. J. G. Carpenter is president; R. E. Car- 
penter, treasurer, and Hal McDonald, superin- 


tendent 
direct 


Steam will be used. 
A new building has bee 


Rhode Island, Davisville. It is reported that 
the old Moon twine mill will be operated as the 
Mill. Leonard P. Davis and Fred W. 


proprietors, making cotton twine. It is 


Goods will be sold 
n erected. 


Sylvania 


Midgeley, 


expected that operations will start during the 
winter. 
South Carolina, Spartanburg. The Sun Mills 


have been incorporated with capital stock of $200. 
000 to operate a cotton yarn, rope and twine mill 
A new building, about 300 feet long and three 
stories high, will be built. From 600 to 800 people 






ated information of projected new mills, enlarge- 


issued weekly 


will be employed. The 


Hoffman-Corr Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia, 1 


is largely interested 

*South Carolina, Walterboro. John F. Lucas is 
president of the Walterboro Cotton Mills, recently 
incorporated to take over the Colleton Mills, Wal- 
ter Pringle, vice president and Julian Mitchell, 
secretary. 


*South 


Carolina, Ware Shoals. The new plant 
of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co. will be 
} 


ready to start operations in about 60 days. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, The Chinnabee Cotton 
Mills are to install 1,500 new spindles in the plant, 
with speeders, etc. 


The Borden Mig. Co., 


Talladega. 


Goldsboro, N. C., is in- 


stalling additional spinning machinery These 

frames are being supplied by the Howard & Bul 

lough American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Georgia, Griffin. The Central Mills are now in 


operation, making fancy cotton fabrics, with equip 
ment of 144 looms. This company is capitalized 
at $100,000; J. J. Mangham, president; 


3oyd, vice president and Jno. W. 
1 


Douglas 
Mangham, sec- 


retary and treasurer. Allan Little is superintend- 
ent. At present the plant is operated by steam 
power, but after Jan. Ist, will use electric power. 
They will add two wings for purpose of accommo- 


1 
dating 7,500 spindles to furnish necessary yarns 


Rome. The Anchor Duck Mills will 
start work about Nov. Ist on additional buildings, 
viz.: 200 by 100, two stories, with picker room, 
50 by 70 feet, two stories, and office, warehouse 
and about 25 cottages. The plant is now equipped 
with 7,000 spindles and 70 looms. They will add 
7,000 more spindles and 75 more looms, for mak- 
ing duck. Expect to have the additional machin- 
ery running in May or June. 


The Acushnet Mill Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass., has placed a repeat order for revolving flat 
cards with the Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


*Massachusetts, Adams. Although work is well 
under way for the Renfrew Mfg. Co., the plant will 
not be ready to start operations until some time 
the latter part of November. 

New Jersey, Passaic. The Brighton Mills are to 
build an addition, 68 by 78 feet, two stories, to be 
used solely for storage purposes. 

New York, Cohoes. The Peerless Fibre Co. is 
installing new machinery in the plant, greatly in- 
creasing the capacity 

New York, New York Mills. The 
Mills Co. will build an additional 
building erected about a year ago. 
ery will also be added 


Georgia, 


New York 
story to new 
New machin- 
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North Carolina, Charlotte. The Magnolia Mills 
will soon have their new addition, 150 by 25 fect, 
completed, and have placed order for the addi- 
tional machinery. The capacity of the plant ‘will 
be increased 50 per cent. 

*North Carolina, Monroe. The Monroe Cotton 
Mills are building an addition 80 by 250 feet, one 
story, in which they expect to install looms for 
purpose of weaving yarns into sheetings. 

North Carolina, Rutherfordton. It is reported 
that the Levi Cotton Mills Co. contemplates en- 
larging the plant. 

Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Wyoming Spin- 
ning Co., manufacturers of cotton yarns on 5,000 
spindles, have increased their plant by adding 5,000 
mule spindles. They are very busy; they also do 
their own dyeing. The plant is run by water. 

*Rhode Island, Valley Falls. The new building 
for the F. Wood Mfg. Co. has been completed. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A brick storehouse 
50 by 35 feet, 5 stories, is under construction for 
the Eagle Mills. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Macrodi Fibre 
Co.’s plant has been purchased by Brindle Bros., 
manufacturers of narrow woven fabrics. They will 
increase the weaving department, installing addi- 
tional machinery. Later a one-story weave shed, 
96 by 50 feet, will be erected. 

*South Carolina, Marion. The Marion Manu- 
facturing Co. expects to have the additional ma- 
chinery, 2,048 new spindles, installed and in opera- 
tion by Jan. 1st. This will give them a total of 
7,148 ring spindles, making 20s to 30s two ply 
yarns. 

*Virginia, Danville. The Dan River Power & 
Manufacturing Co., reported to double capacity of 
the plant, manufactures cheviots, chambrays, 
stripes, shirtings and wide sheetings. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Georgia, Raccoon. The Raccoon Company has 
been recently organized to operate the Raccoon 
Mills, which have been idle for the past two and 
one-half years. Plant is now running on duck, 
osnaburgs and sheetings, with 3,424 ring spindles 
and 112 looms, J. C. F. Clark is treasurer and 
superintendent of the plant. 


Massachusetts, Newburyport. The Peabody 
Manufacturing Co., which has not been operating 
the looms for two years, have started up same and 
will soon have 200 in operation. More will be 
started as help can be secured. 


*Texas, Denison. Operations will be started as 
soon as the machinery has been installed in the 
Denison Cotton Mill. It was at first expected to 
begin running about Oct. 15th but delay has been 
in receiving machinery 

a 
WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

California, Napa. The Napa Valley Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturing all-wool shoddies, is 
starting up one set of cards and eight looms on 
flannels, which are to be made into shirts and sold 
direct to the retail trade 


*Maine, North Vassalboro. Herbert Peace, 
whose shoddy mill was destroyed by fire, will re- 
build the plant as far_as the picker room at once, 
but will not instal carding machinery and looms un- 
til next spring. 


*Massachusetts, Huntington. The Massasoit 
Mills, which were destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt 
and operated as the Massasoit Woolen Mills. A 
company has been formed with capital stock of 
$40,000, with F. C. Patterson, president and treas- 
urer. They will manufacture worsted and wool 
suitings, with equipment of 7 sets cards and 30 
looms. A dye house will also be attached. Mo- 
tive power will be steam. Goods will be sold 
through Battele, Hurd & Co. and Jas. Talcott. 
It is expected to have the plant running about 


January, 1906. 


New York, Cohoes. M. F. Aufsesser, until lately 
connected with the Barnet & Aufsesser Knitting 
Co., has purchased the Star Knitting Mills, in 
which he is about to start the manufacture of shod- 
dy under the name of the Star Woolen Mills with 
12 sets of cards, dyeing and carbonizing machin- 
ery and other machinery appertaining to an up- 
to-date shoddy mill. The superintendent of the 
plant will be David Dwyer, formerly with the Al- 
gonquin Co., of Passaic, N. J., who is considered 
one of the most practical men in the shoddy busi- 
ness today. Mr. Aufsesser was recently in Phila- 
delphia where he purchased quite a lot of the new 
machinery to be used in his new mill. The busi- 
ness of the Barnet & Aufsesser Co., we have been 
informed, will be continued under the direction of 
Mr. Barnet, who is now the sole proprietor. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Rockhill Manu- 
facturing Co., has succeeded to the business of 
Mr. Richard Hall, who started up the old Rock- 
hill Mill, West Manayunk, just one year ago. The 
officers of the concern are Richard Hall, pres., 
James D. Brooks, treas., and Ross B. Linton, 
sec. The capital is $20,000. Mr. Hall states that 
the plant has been increased from 3 sets and 416 
mule spindles to 1000 spindles and 8 sets, which 
is a good demonstration of the fact that they are 
doing a good business. They manufacture yarns, 
waste and carpet, rug and blanket yarns, selling 
the production direct. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Operations will 
start in about ten days in the Hodgson Worsted 
Company’s new plant, making worsted and nov- 
elty yarns of mohair, worsted, cotton, etc., in white 
and colors. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Central Village. The Plainfield 
Woolen Co. has increased the capacity of the plant 
by the addition of 40 new looms in the weaving 
department. This company will instal a new 
engine and boiler in the small brick mill mear by, 
which has been idle for several years, operating 
same in connection with their main plant. 


*Connecticut, Rockville. The Springville Mfg. 
Co. has awarded contract for erection of a new 
bolier house, 66 by 45 feet. 

Indiana, La Porte. The La Porte Woolen Mills 
have placed order for additional looms. 
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The new Westville Mills have ordered four me 
dium weight worsted looms of the Crompton- 
Thayer make 

Maine, Dexter. The brick work has been 


started on the new dye house for the Amos Abbott 


Co. The building, which will be 110 by 61 feet, will 
be two stories high. 

*Maine, North Vassalboro Work has been 
started rebuilding Edward Chase’s shoddy mill 


with a building 30 by 30 feet. 


Massachusetts, Blackinton. The 
Manufacturing C which is adding 
machinery, has increased the number: 


IO0O 


Blackinton 
new weaving 


y 1 
ot iooms to 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Earnsdale Worsted 
Mill will be incorporated as the Earnsdale Wor- 
sted Co., with capital stock of $35,000. The in- 
corporators are W. J. Brodmerkle (Clinton) and 
Samuel and Harold A. Shuman, of Boston. Mr. 
Brodmerkle will be president of the new company; 


Samuel Shuman, treasurer, and Harold A. Shu- 
man, secretary. High class worsteds will be 
made. 

Massachusetts, East Douglas. Work has been 


partially suspended in the W. E. Hayward & Co.'s 
woolen mill, while the old engine is being removed 
and a new one installed. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. Work has been 
started on removing the machinery of the National 
Felting Company’s plant to this place. W. H. Ed- 
wards is temporary secretary and attorney for the 
company, which contemplates having plant in full 
operation in about a month. A dye plant will be 
established as soon as possible in connection with 
the mill. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. The carpenter work 
has been completed on the new addition to the 
Franklin Yarn Co.’s plant and the machinery, in- 
creasing the carding and spinning department, will 
be installed shortly. 


Massachusetts, Globe Village. The Hamilton 
Woolen Co. is installing 40 new broad dobby 
looms in the mill. The new yarn dyeing plant 


will soon be ready to start up. 


*Massachusetts, Medway. Extensive alterations 
are being made at the Medway Woolen Company’s 
plant. A new water wheel is being installed and a 
flume built. Also additional machinery is being 
installed in the weave room. They are also erect- 
ing a new power house. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. 
on a new boiler house 
Woolen Co.’s plant. 
be used for coal. 


Work has been started 
at No. 3 mill of the Mayo 
The present boiler house will 


Massachusetts, Palmer. The Grosvenor Woolen 
Company is erecting a new building about 100 feet 
juare, one story, for manufacturing wool extracts. 
\ new picker house and storehouse will also be 
built. Two new 125 h. p. boilers will also be put 
in. It is expected that these additions will be com- 
pleted January Ist. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. M. J. Whittall has 
varded contract for an addition, 184 by 58 feet, 
brick, to the carpet mill. 
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*New Hampshire Een fie Work is iring 
completion on the carboni plant for the Baltic 
Mills. 


New Hampshire, North Salem. The Atlas Wor 
sted Company is installing 16 new looms, 
New 


Hampshire, Wilton The Hillsborough 


Mills will add a scouring and carding department 
to their plant for purpose of making their own 
tops 

New Jersey, Changewater. A new engine is be 


ing installed in the Hopatcong Worsted Mills 
New York, Little Falls. The \dirondack 
Woolen Company is installing an additional set of 
cards in the mill. 
New York, Marcellus 
installing 80 Crompton & 
plant. 


The Crown Mills are 
Thayer looms in the 
A new set of cards have also been added. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The Cleveland Worsted Mills 
reported to instal additional looms in the mill will 
have a total of 400 when done. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Pequea Mills 
have placed an order for 20 worsted looms, which 
they contemplate having in operation by the first 
of the year. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Steele & 
Sons have secured from Messrs. Thomas Boggs & 
Sons, manufacturers of ingrain carpets on 83 
looms, a contract for the erection of another story 
to their building at 2d St. and Allegheny avenue. 
The new addition is to be 13 by 55.8 feet and will 
be started at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The James Dunlap 
Carpet Company at 56th and Lancaster Avenue 
have given out the contract for the erection of an 
additional! story, 30 by 179 by 68 feet to their fac 
tory in which they manufacture tapestry and vel- 
vet carpets on 160 looms. 


The Wm. Tinkham Co., Harrisville, R. I., has 
placed an order for Jooms for its new mill with the 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Rhode Island. Bristol. Additional looms are 
being installed in the Namquit Mills. 

Rhode Island, Oakland. The Hope Worsted 
Mills have placed order for ten heavy worsted 
looms. 

Rhode Island, Olneyville. The American 


Woolen Company is reported to start work at once 
on erection of two new mills; one 125 by 46, two 
stories, and the other, 40 by 70 feet, one story. 


Work has been started on a new office building, 
55 by 55 feet, two stories. 
Rhode Island, Providence The Paramount 


Worsted Mills will shortly increase their weaving 
capacity, and have placed an order for looms with 
the Crompton-Thayer Loom Co., Worcester 


*Rhode Island, Providence. There has been an 
addition to the No. 1 Mill of the Atlantic Mills 
by removing the pitched roof and putting on a 
flat roof. This addition does not call for any new 
machinery and the extra space that has been made 
by this addition has been taken up by the rear 
rangement of the machinery ill had 


which the mill 
The Atlantic Mills are now starting one of the 
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tate, being some 225 
itor roof, which, when 
capa ity ‘of this depart- 
required 


dy been contracted for 


machinery 


new 


Mills Starting Up. 
Indiana, La Porte 
by King & Fildes C 

La Porte Blanket 
ntendent. This 
cards and will make 


bed blankets and robes 


The plant formerly operated 
is being started up as the 
with W. H. Swift, super 


10 sets of 


nd. The Topeka Woolen Mill 
yrted to retain plant at this place, 
ized as the Western Woolen 
h capital stock of 


with 
made a 3-set mill in 


Company, 
$60,000 n 1a wil be 


stead 


Pennsy] a et 
TY) 

chinery, put 

plant will 

kets, flannels 

is will b dded and 

ent installed for making men’s 

lant 1 with 3 cards 


woolen socks now equipper 
| | manager 


5 looms. 


plant. 


S. D. McQuaide will be 


of the 


Mills Shutting Down. 

*Massachusetts, Westboro. The Westboro Car- 
pet Company’s plant has been closed. This mill 
has been running for the past three weeks by the 
receiver 

_ | 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
eee 


SILK. 


New Mills. 

*Delaware, Marshallton. The new building, 38 
by 48 feet, to be occupied by the Marshallton Silk 
Weaving Co., Geo. W. Spicer, Jr., proprietor, will 
be equipped with 16 looms, making black taffetas 
and other silks There will be no dye house at- 
tached to the plant. 


started 
Singleton Bros., 


*Georgia, Augusta Operations will be 
Nov. 1st in the Murray Silk Mill, 
owners 


*Massachusetts, Hopkinton. The Herminia Silk 
Co. has placed order for 120 new silk mills to be 


1 


installed in the mill. 
*New York, Canisteo. 

new silk mill will be ready to 

about the first of November. 


It is expected that the 


start operations 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Operations have been 
started in the Essex Mill by Roskop & Kirk, mak- 
and black taffetas. They are start- 
4 looms, but will enlarge soon. 


direct 


ing broad silks 
ing with only 


. ota 14 
Goods are soid 


*Pennsylvania, Easton The Northampton Silk 
Co. has about 20 looms running and more are be- 
ing installed as soon They are build- 
ing a boiler house, 25 by 35 feet, in which will be 
installed their heating system. 


S pf ssible 


*Pennsylvania, Peckville. The new Bliss Silk 
Mill reported under way at this place is being 
erected at Jessup. This plant will be ready to 
start operations Noy, 1st, with 2,400 new silk spin 
dles. This is simply a transferral of plant one 
mile, from a frame building to a brick 
increasing same with above machinery. 


one, < nd 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Operations will start 
about November 15th., in the plant being equipped 
for the Steiner & Talcott Silk Co. This plant will 
be equipped with 50 broad looms for making 
broad dress silks. Will sell through S. Peierls & 
Co. Wm. H. Talcott is president of the company 
and Chas. Steiner treasurer and superintendent 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, New London. Preliminary work 
has been started toward the erection of the new 
dye house for the Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


Maryland, Cumberland. Plans are being made 
by the Klots Throwing Company to increase the 
capacity of the mill here. Several new 
machines will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Athol. Contract has_ been 
awarded by D. E. Adams, proprietor of the Athol 
Silk Mill, for rebuilding same. A temporary roof 
will be put on the main building and after repairs 
are made to the machinery, operations will be 
resumed in part on some of the orders. A 
and larger boiler room and dye 
built on site of the old one. 


North Carolina, High Point. Stehli & Co., rep- 
resented by Mr. Barlow, are to greatly enlarge 
their silk mill at this place. A large power is to 
be built and capacity of plant doubled. 


New York, Andover. The 


Mill is to be enlarged. 


spinning 


new 
house will be 


Rochambeau Silk 

*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Operations have 
been started in the new addition of the Weilbacher 
Silk Mill, twenty looms being in operation. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. The Easton Silk Co. is 
installing about 100 new broad looms in the plant, 
and are running full time. 


Pennsylvania, Kutztown. A 50 h.p. electric dy 
namo has been installed in the Kutztown branch of 
the York Silk Mfg. Co. 


*Pennsylvania, Slatington. In regard to the 
Williams’ Slate Factory being equipped with looms, 
we learn that this is not so, but that the Post 
& Sheldon Corp. will run the warping and winding 
departments in it for about two months until the 
addition to their plant is completed. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington. Contract has been let 
by the Post & Sheldon Corp. for erection of an 
addition to their mill at this place. The building 
will be 120 by 53 feet, three stories, of mill con 
struction. 

*Pennsylvania, West Pittsburg. Work is nearly 
completed on the new building for Woodhouse 
3opp & Co. It is expected that operations will be 
started about November Ist. 

*Pennsylvania, York. The York Silk Company 
advises us that they have not yet made any defi 
nite decision regarding the erection of a new mill. 
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Mills Shutting Down. 
Connecticut, Norwich. The Norwich Silk Mfg. 
Company’s plant has been practically closed. The 
finishing and dye rooms are running only to com- 
ylete stock. This plant has been running under 
charge of receiver since last summer when John 
Erskeine & Co. made an assignment. It is ex- 
pected that a new company will be formed and 
he plant put in operation within a few months. 
Honesdale. The Maple City 
Knitting Mill has been closed. The stock on hand 
has been purchased by Messrs. Cuckenberger and 
Switzer of the Waymart (Pa.) Knitting Co. 
—_——______¢—__—___ 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Pennsylvania, 


Massachusetts, Spencer. An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against the 
Spencer Woolen Manufacturing Co. The plant 


has been closed. The company’s assets are re- 
ported to be $12,000, with liabilities of $46,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. V. Eske Wilcox of Pas- 
saic has been appointed receiver for the Weiss & 
Siena Co., manufacturers of broad silks. 

Vermont, Springfield. It is reported that W. H 
H. Slack has been appointed receiver for the John 
C. Holmes Co.’s plant. 


——— 


FIRES. 


Maine, Caribou. The Crockett Woolen Mill has 
been destroyed by fire. The estimate at 
$8.000, insurance of about one-half. 


Massachusetts, West Millbury. Fire which 
started in the dry room of the Millbury Scouring 
Company’s plant has destroyed same. The loss is 
estimated at about $15,000 with insurance of $5,500. 


Massachusetts, Wrentham. The Glenwood Mill, 
Moses T. Farnham, proprietor, has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The loss is partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 


New Jersey, Midland Park. The Holt Silk Mill 
was damaged by fire recently. The loss, estimated 
at $2,000, is covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire recently de- 
stroyed the two upper floors of the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill Mills of J. & J. Dobson. It cannot be stated 
what the amount of damage is as the company 
does its own insuring, but it is estimated at about 
$15,000. It will be repaired at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire damaged the 
plant of Thomas Henry, manufacturer of cotton 
yarns at Emerald and Willard Streets, to the ex- 
tent of $1,500 on Tuesday the toth inst. This is 
the third fire in this plant within a year, all of 
which originated in the picking room. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Miller & Son’s knit- 
ting factory at 3839 Reno Street was recently de- 
stroyed by fire at a loss of $20,000. They manu- 
factured women’s plain and fancy hosiery on 50 
machines which they dyed and finished, selling the 
product direct. The concern was extremely busy 
up to the time of the fire arid a large quantity of 
finished goods was destroyed 


loss is 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Massachusetts, Barrowsville. It is expected 
that operations will be started about November Ist 
in the 


new Barrowsville Bleachery. Inability to 

complete contract work is cause of delay in start- 
ing. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Eastern Finish- 


ing Co., which is in reality a separate department 
of the Lawrence Duck Company, has been organ- 
ized for manufacturing water-proof canvas. Th 


will shortly move into a new building, 
feet, one story, recently built. 


un< 


70 by 2 


*Michigan, Port Huron. The Summers Fibre 
Company is erecting a factory 100 by 70 feet for 
spinning twine and will start operations with ca- 
pacity of five tons per day. The plant is to be con- 
structed so that additions can be made at any 
time. The company has made twine stocks of 
unretted flax for several years, under a patented 
system which they control. This stock is particu- 
larly applicable to binder twine and they will con- 


fine their attention particularly to this grade of 
twine for the present. 

New Jersey, Lodi. The United Piece Dye 
Works have been closed owing to trouble with 
the employes. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The Novelty Velvet 
Co., recently reported incorporated, will start 
work on commission Oct. 1oth. They will cut all 


kinds of figures on satin silks, 
effect of same. 


making a velvet 
Moise Rivollier is president of the 
company, Eli Mirandon, treasurer and Eugene 
Rivollier, agent. This is an entirely new invention 
and their present purpose is to see if the market 
requires the goods they are making. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work is fairly under 
way on the new plant for the Liberty Silk Dyeing 


Co. 


Pennsylvania, Yardley. Work has been started 
on erection of a new storehouse 60 by go feet for 
the Cold Spring Bleaching & Finishing Works. 
Other additions and improvements are also being 
made to the main building. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The New Eng- 
land Dyeing & Bleaching Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with Dr. Ed. J. Auge, treasurer, for dyeing 
and bleaching cotton or wool yarn, also raw stock. 
Max Job is superintendent. 


*South Carolina, Columbia. Work has been 
started on erection of the new plant for the Amer- 
ican Press Cloth Co. The proposed capacity of 
the plant is to be 600 to 800 pounds daily. 


eG 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Huntsville The Madison Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant will be offered for sale at 


public auction November 13th. 


California, Martinez It is reported that L. 
Walker, of the Pacific Coast Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal, is interested in establishing a hosiery mill here 
Mr. D. J. West is mentioned as interested in the 
negotiations 


































































































































































































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Ontario, Clinton. Clinton Knit 

a capital of 

r the manufacture of hosiery, etc. Th 

are Samuel Owen, New York City and 
Rance and W. P. Spalding of this town 


The 


1as been incorporated with 


Joseph Wild & C 
is having purchased the 

plant, started 
Davison, Jr. The 


Haven 


nnecticut, Ney 
; : ; ; 


} 


which have been ciosed 


under sat d 
Marvin and William S. Pardee, 


The M. J. Green Com- 
running with an equipment of 
looms. It is proposed to install a silk throw- 
department in the basement. 


Stafford. William Parks of Nian- 
has purchased the Riverside Woolen Mills and 
| take possessoin of the plant Jan. Ist, 1906. A 

company will probably be. organized to oper- 
the mills. 


‘ 
be continued 


ohn M tners 


nnecticut, Norwich 
mill now 


YS mili IS 


‘onnecticut, 


Connecticut, Willimantic The controlling in- 
terest in the’ Windham Manufacturing Company’s 
plant has been purchased by Providence capital- 
ists, said to be represented by John H. Hambly, 


of the Quidnick Manufacturing Co. 


*Delaware, Newcastle. The Fort Casimir 
Woolen Mills are to be offered for sale at public 
auction, Tuesday, Oct. 24th. 


*Georgia, LaGrange. It is reported that over 
$200,000 has been subscribed toward the capital 
stock ($250,000) of the new mill proposed at this 
place and in which Fuller Calloway is interested. 
As soon as the balance is secured work will start 
on erection of the new mill. 


Georgia, Marietta. E. P. Green is reported as 
interested in a movement underway for establishing 
a cotton mill at this place. 


Illinois, Aurora. The Aurora Wool Scouring 
Mills are to be removed to Chicago, where a suit- 
able building has been secured. 


Kentucky, Covington. It is reported that the 
Reliance Textile & Dye Works has been viewing 
sites at Cincinnati, Ohio, with view to removing 
plant there 


Maine, East Wilton. A. B. Widdoes, the new 
superintendent of the Walker Woolen Mills, who 
has been gradually getting the mill in order and 
putting out samples, has the plant now running in 
full 


*Maine, North Vassaiboro Herbert Pease, 
whose shoddy plant has been recently destroyed 
by fire, has not yet fully decided about rebuilding 


Maryland, 
tiations aré¢ 
ers and the Bu 
lishing 


Massachusetts annual meeting 
c 1 


the Berkshire tton Manufacturing Co., held 
| call re-elected president. 


Frederick. It is reported that nego- 
pending with knit goods manufactur- 
Men's Association, for estab- 


iness 


knitting mill 


\dams At the 
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Massachusetts, Attleboro \t a special meeting 
held recently by the directors of the Royal Textile 
Co. A. T. Parker was elected president, to succeed 
D. C. Sunderland, deceased, and S. E. McCam 
bridge was elected treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Sam Leibowitz, who 
ometimes writes under the name of the Suffolk 
Knitting Mills, cannot be found at the address 
given in his correspondence. The latter concern 
s not in business at those addresses. Anyone 
knowing his whereabouts will confer a favor by 
advising this office. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. Machinery is b 
ing installed in the King Silk Mill for the National 
Felting Co., which has been removed here from 
Holyoke. It is expected to have the plant running 
in a few days. 

Massachusetts, Easthampton. Geo. Astill has 
been elected to fill vacancy caused by death of J. 
W. Green in the Glendale Elastic Fabric Com- 


pany’s plant. Clifford A. Richmond was elected 
issistant treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. At meetings held re- 
cently by directors of the Mechanics Mills, Edward 
l.. Anthony was elected treasurer to succeed Ed- 
ward Shove, recently resigned. 


Massachusetts, Hinsdale. All the looms in the 
Hinsdale Woolen Company’s plant are now run- 
ning full time. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Barber Manufac- 
turing Co., reported incorporated, will continue 
business of Wm. Barber, making cotton spinning 
tapes for worsted mills. Company is capitalized 
at $5,000, with Wm. Barber, president and super- 
intendent and Joseph Barber, treasurer. Goods 
are sold direct. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. Some of the machin- 
ery in the Rhode Island Worsted Co.’s plant has 
been started up. 


Massachusetts, Monson. A. D. Ellis has pur- 
chased the old Reynolds Mill recently reported 
leased by the Rhode Island Worsted Co. The 
change of ownership will not affect the plans of the 
Rhode Island Co. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. The Glen Mill, re- 
ported closed, was only shut down temporarily 
and has again been put in operation. 


Massachusetts, Spencer. The Spencer Woolen 
Manufacturing Co. has suspended operations in the 
weaving and spinning departments of the plant. 
The concern is to change line of goods and make 
other radical changes in the plant. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The New England 
Cotton Yarn Co. has purchased the Canoe River 
Mill and will operate same as department 19. The 
mill will be continued for present as it has been 
with same management. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. It is reported that th« 
old tack factory on Spring Street is being utilized 
for manufacturing absorbent linen by a new proc 
ess. H. H. Shumway is mentioned as interested 

*Massachusetts, Taunton. It is reported that an 
effort is being made to secure local subscriptions 
to the capital stock of $275,000 for the Old Colony 
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Mills proposed. This company will utilize the old 
Watuppa Mills, manufacturing plain and fancy 


goods, with equipment of 19,000 spindles and 400 
looms. 


Mexico, Arandas. Marcelino Alvarez and Caye- 
tano Irigoyen of this place are reported as inter- 
ested in forming a new company to be known as 
the Compania Industrial Linera de Arandas for 
purpose of manufacturing linen. 


Michigan, Detroit. The Wolverine Knitting 
Company is reported as having been incorporated 
here with capital stock of $25,000. 


*Minnesota, Crookston. We learn that there is 
nothing decided at present relative to the estab- 
lishment of flax mills by H. H. Hulburt. 


New Hampshire, Nashua. The Wonolancet 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $20,000, for purpose of manufacturing and sell- 
ing cotton goods. Harry H. Blunt and Charles 
S. Collins are mentioned among the incorporators 


New Jersey, Burlington. Reginald Branch of 
this town has been appointed receiver of the 


3urlington Knitting Mills. This mill started its 
operations last April on underwear with 15 knitters 
and 30 sewing machines and the following officers: 
H. W. Carman, president; W. C. Farner, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and F. O. Eltonhead, superin- 
tendent. 


New Jersey, Camden. William Lund & Son, 
manufacturers of worsted yarns, are very busy. 
They report recently having ordered a new frame 
from abroad which is now in operation. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. The International 
Bleaching & Dyeing Process Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $35,000. Among 
the incorporators are Paul R. Martin and Jacob 
Sulzbach. 


New Jersey, Little Falls. It is reported that a 
carpet mill is to be started in the mill owned by 
Geo. Jackson. Alexander Murray, formerly with 
the Beattie Manufacturing Co. and Chas. G. Beattie 
are mentioned as interested. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The Textigrave Com- 
pany, reported incorporated recently with capital 
stock of $20,000, will start Nov. 1st, designing and 
engraving for textile printing. Bertram H. Saun- 
ders is president of the company and John Mc- 
Luckie, treasurer. 


*“New Jersey, Paterson. An order has_ been 
served on Sheriff Bergen restraining him from sell- 


ing the stock at the Bergman mill, to satisfy a 
chattel mortgage for $900 held by Samuel Lef- 
kowitz. 

*New York, Brooklyn. Leo Oppenheimer, re- 


ceiver of the American Knit Goods Manufacturing 
Co., will sell the merchandise of the company at 
public auction, October 3oth at the company’s 


mill. The property will be sold by John W. and 
W. H. Read. 


New York, Cohoes. The Fitwell Knitting Com- 
pany has started another set of cards in operation, 
making eight now running on full time. 

*New York, Falconer. A petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy has been begun against the Falconer 
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Worsted Mills, recently reported in financial diffi- 
culties. 


New York, Hamilton. The Oneida Hosiery 
Company will remove their branch mill to Water- 
ville owing to the scarcity of help. 

*New York, Wegatchie. Messrs. E. Curtis and 
A. H. Youland have purchased the Church’s 
Woolen Mills at this place and will take possession 
Jan. 1st. They are building a new concrete dye 
house and will start up the plant about March Ist, 


1906, making heavy weight woolens, flannels and 
yarns. Will have 2 sets cards and about 18 looms. 
*North Carolina, Spray. The American Yarn 


Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $225,000 for manufacturing cotton and other 
yarns. B. Frank Mebane, W. R. Walker and S 
H. Marshall are interested 

*North 


Carolina, Thomasville. We have been 
advised 


that a site of five acres of land on one 
of the best water power streams has been offered 
to anyone that will erect a cotton plant here and 
that stock will also be taken. This is about all 


that has been done regarding the cotton mill 
project. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Standard Spinning 
Co.’s mill has been sold to the J. E. Fricke Co., 
255 Market St., Philadelphia. 


*Pennsylvania, Crum Lynne. The Kennebec 
Worsted Company, Ltd., Philadelphia, has leased 
the Crum Lynne Worsted Mills, with privilege of 
purchasing same. The plant, which contains 5 
cards, 4 combs and 18 spinning frames, will be 
overhauled and put in operation in connection with 
the Philadelphia plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Milton. The West Branch Hos 
iery Company’s plant has been sold to Mr. Sun- 
dine, an attorney, representing Philadelphia capi- 
talists. As soon as sale is approved by the Court, 
possession will be given to new parties. The mill 
will be operated under management of Receiver 
Higbee until new owners assume control. It is 
reported the new company will operate plant to 
its fullest capacity. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The old Crompton 
Mills, formerly operated by J. A. Campbell & Bro. 
in Manayunk, are to be sold out by the sheriff. 
The sale will include not only the buildings, but 
also the equipment, etc. This firm failed about 


three years ago and the mills have been shut down 
ever since. 


Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. W. H. & A. FE 


Margerison & Co. announce that Mr. Parker 
Meadowcraft, one of the firm, has retired. The 
business in the future will be conducted by Wil 
liam H. and Albert E. Margerison under the old 


name and at the same address. They are manu 
facturers of Turkish towels and Terry cloths on so 
broad and 40 narrow looms at Emerald and S 
geant Streets. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The business of 
William Orth, beaming and mercerizing warps, 
will be imcorporated as the William Orth Com- 
pany. H. W. Perrine will be treasurer and Wi! 
liam Orth, manager. Company’s office will be gor 
Arcade Building. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































John Bolton, who has been foreman at the Avoa 
Silk Mill, has accepted a position in the Ashley 
& Bailey Mill at Phillipsburg. 


A. B. Benson, who for the past three and one 
half years has been secondhand in the spinning and 
slashing department of the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Co.’s No. 3 mill, Adams, Mass., has resigned his 
position and taken one as overseer in a large mill 
in Connecticut. Mr. Benson was agreeably sur- 
prised when the mill shut down on Saturday noon 
by a large number of his fellow employes who 
came to bid him good-bye and presented him with 
a handsome meerschaum pipe and smoking set. 


Chas. B. Chase has accepted superintendency of 
the Samoset Co., Valley Falls, R. I., to succeed 
Arthur H. Gulliver, resigned. 

William Cannon, for six years second hand of 
fulling with Jacob Miller & Sons, Philadelphia, 
has accepted position as boss finisher with the 
Delaine Woolen Mills, Providence, R. I. 


James C. Cameron, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent the Arkonia Fabrics Mfg. Co., West 
Millbury, Mass., has accepted the position as de- 
signer for the Shirreffs Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


E. A. Evans has resumed his position as superin- 
tendent of the Jefferson (Mass.) Manufacturing 


Company’s plant. 

William Evans has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Bourne Mills, to act as 
general superintendent of the Hargraves and 
Parker Mills in Fall River and the Peabody Mills, 
Newburyport 


Arthur [| Fawthrop, foreman of the dyeing 
room at the Glenlyon Dye Works, has resigned to 
take a similar position with the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass 


S. Walter Field, superintendent for Sayles & 


Jenks for nearly six years, has resigned. He is 
succeeded by Thomas Corcoran, of the Weybosset 
Mills, Providence, R. I. 

William Fisher, formerly superintendent at the 
Zanesville (O.) Woolen Manufacturing Co.’s plant, 


is now with the South Bend Woolen Company 


Mr. Fitzroy has severed his connection as over- 
seer in the finishing room in the French River 
Textile Co.’s mill to accept a more lucrative one 
with the American Woolen Co., Fitchburg. He is 
succeeded by Mr. Champlain, of Nasonvill 


Edward Fitzsimmons has resigned his position 
of overseer of weaving at A. L. Taft's mill, 
Spencer, Mass 

} 


Frank Hindle, who has been superintendent of 
the Abbott Worsted Company’s plant at Forge 
Village for 23 years, has résigned to accept a posi- 
tion in Philadelphia. He was presented with a 
ing cup and $100 in gold by the company 

» and water pitcher by the 


silver lov 
and a silver tea service 
Operatives 


Personals. 





George Thomas, assistant overseer in spinning 
department of the Ann & Hope Mill of the Lons- 
dale Co., for past four years, has resigned. He 
has accepted a position as overseer of spinning at 
Versailles, Conn. 

James Thompson, formerly of Greene & Daniels, 
has been promoted to overseer of carding of both 
mills for the Samoset Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 


A. F. Wallace has accepted position as superin- 
tendent of the worsted department of the Water- 
vliet (N. Y.) Mills. Mr. Wallace recently resigned 
superintendency of the Nye & Wait Carpet Co.’s 
worsted plant. 

David P. Warwick has accepted position of 
superintendent of the Airlie Mills, Hanover, Conn. 
He was formerly at Saxton’s River, Vt. 


William Wilson has retired from superintend- 
ency of the Dominion Cotton Mills Company, 
Halifax, Canada. He was presented with a gold 
watch by the employes. Mr. Wilson will assume 
charge of a large hotel at Moncton. 


_ George D. Wooley has taken charge of weaving 
in the cloth room for the Slater Cotton Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


It is reported that Wm. Evans, late treasurer of 
the Wampanoag Mills, is to take the superintend- 
ency of the manuiacturing plants operated by the 
Parker and Hargraves corporations, of Fall River, 
also the Peabody Mill at Newburyport, Mass. 


W. H. Carson, for the past 7 years boss finisher 
in the Madison Woolen Mill, Madison, Me., has 
resigned. His place has been filled by Mr. Ham- 
lin of Worcester. 

Geo. B. Flood has accepted the position as 
treasurer of the Williamstown and North Pownal 
mills of the Arnold Print Co. to succeed Geo. W. 
Hopkins. Mr. Flood is son-in-law of William 
Arthur Gallup, treasurer of the print works. 


Herbert Helliwell, formerly of Andover, has ac- 
cepted a position as designer and assistant super- 
intendent in Nashville, Tenn. 

Capt. M. G. Stone, who has for several years 
been superintendent of the Pacolet and Gainsville 
cotton mills, has been given charge of the entire 
Pacolet concern, and has removed to Spartans- 
burg, S. C., his former home, to be nearer the 
centre of his work. He is succeeded by John P. 
Abney, a well known mill man of Columbus, Ga. 


Henry Williams, superintendent of Canoe River 
Mill, Taunton, Mass., has been appointed to take 
charge of Cohannet Mill No. 3 of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Mills in conjunction with his 
present duties. 

Howell F. Wilson has been elected president 
and treasurer of the Ballardvale Mills Co. to suc 
ceed Wm. H. Hodgkins, deceased. 


Herbert Austin, formerly boss weaver in Fal 
River, Mass., has accepted a position with th 
Crompton and Knowles loom works, Providence 


mK. 2. ' 
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Stuart J. Smith has accepted a position to take 
charge of a shoddy department for the American 
Woolen Co. at Burlington, Vt. 


Gustav Moberg, formerly with the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Woolen Mills, has accepted a position as 
overseer of burling and sewing at the Sutton 
Woolen Mills. 

Francis Hoye (firm of Hoye & Kimball) of the 
Nasonville Woolen Co., will be married to Mabel 
Theresa Heffernan, Tuesday, Oct. 17, at 11 o’clock 
in the St. Peter and Paul’s Cathedral, Providence, 
R. I. 

M. P. Fallon, formerly finisher for the Ameri- 
can Felt Co. at Glenville, Conn., returned to his 
home in North Adams, Mass., last week. 


Frederick Walcott has been elected president of 
the New York Mills, at New York Mills, N. Y., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of his father, 
W. Stuart Walcott 


E. W. Roag, formerly with Sylacauga (Ala.) 
Mills, is the new superintendent at the Vermont 
Cotton Mills, at Bessemer, N. C. 


Henry Schaeffer, formerly of Manchester, N. H., 
has accepted a position as superintendent of 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing at the Montreal 
Cotton Co., Valleyfield, P. Q. 


Geo. P. Levey, manager and part owner of the 
Black River Woolen Mill, Ludlow, Vt., was mar- 
ried to Lena A. Clark, of Keene, N. H., Oct. 12th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Levey will reside in Ludlow. 


Eugene O'Connell, formerly with the Mann & 
Stevens Woolen Co., East Brookfield, Mass., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the 
Fabyan Woolen Company’s mills. Mr. O’Connell 
was superintendent of Shenandoah Woolen Mills at 
Basic City, Va., three years and was at the Niantic 
Mills three years. 


Timothy Mooney, formerly superintendent of 
the Wampanoag Mills, is to be superintendent of 
the Peabody Mills at Newburyport, Mass. 


William Hanks, formerly designer for the Ore- 
gon City Mig. Co., Oregon City, Ore., is now su- 
perintendent for the Hanover Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Hanover. Il 


John H. Hambly, treasurer of the Quidnick 
Mfg. Co., Anthony, R. I., has purchased stock in 
the Windham Mig. Co. and it is reported that he 
will be elected to succeed W. F. Shove who is re 
tiring. 


George .Delano, who has been Assistant Super 
intendent at the Parker Mills, Fall River, will as 
sume position of Superintendent at the Bourne 
Mills, North Tiverton, Mass. Wm. Evans, who i 
retiring from the Bourne Mills, will take charge 
of the Hargraves Mills at Fall River. 

W. E 


’ 


Bruce has been appointed superintendent 
of the new Globe Mills, at Gaffney, S. C. 


Samuel! T. Butterworth is superintendent of the 
Baltic Cotton Mil!, Baltic, Conn. 


Jas. Ainsworth has been made superintendent of 
Cohannet Mil! No. 2, of Taunton, succeeding Bei 
jamin Chase. who resigned after several years’ ser 
Vigee 
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Wm. E. Touchstone has resigned his position of 


superintendent of Union and Buffalo Cotton Mills 
at Union, S. C. 


D. M. Turner, son of the late J. Spencer Turner, 
has been elected president of the J. 


Tur- 
ner Company. 


Spencer 

H. M. Templeton, lately returned from Oregon 
City, Oregon, has been engaged as overseer of fin- 
ishing in the woolen mill of Strong, Hewat & Co.., 
N. Adams. Mass. 


C. D. Taylor has been promoted to the position 


of overseer of the spinning department of the 
Gaffney (S. C.) mills. 


George Smith has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Potomska Mill Corpora- 
tion, New Bedford, Mass., and is 


Thos. Coupe. 


succeeded by 


Louis St. Martin, who has been second hand in 
the spinning room of the Central Mills Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., for the past ten years, has been pro- 
moted to overseer to succeed Jos. R. Scott, who 
goes to Macon, Ga. 


Joseph E. Pike, formerly of Lawrence, has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of weaving at the 
Airlie Mills, Hanover, Conn. Chris J. 
who formerly held this position, has 
Franklin, Mass. 


Tucker, 
gone to 


Alfred Pepler, boss dyer in the Aetna Mills, 
Watertown. Mass., has resigned and is succeeded 
by M. H. McEvoy, formerly at the Daniels Wor- 
sted Mill, Worcester, Mass. 


Robert J. McBurney has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent of bleaching, dyeing and 
mercerizing at the New York Mills, New York 
Mills, N. Y. 


Ira D. Martin, formerly overseer of weaving for 
the Daniel Curtis Sons’, Woodbury, Conn., has ac- 


cepted a similar position for the Brigham Woolen 
Co., Danielson, Conn. 


Guy C. Jordan has accepted position of overseer 
of weaving in the Cumberland Mills, Lewiston, Me, 


Thos, Hughes has taken charge of the mule 
ning in the Ballou Mills, Ballouville, 
was formerly second hand in the 
Three Rivers, Mass. 

P. F 
of finishing 


son, Me. 


spin- 
Conn He 
Palmer Mill, 


Hanlin has accepted a position as overseer 


with the Madison Woolen Co., Madi- 


Jas. Hamilton, boss weaver at the Maine Woolen 
Company’s Mills, Oid Town, Me., has resigned and 
gone to Bridgewater, Vt. His place has 
filled by Leuis Meister 


Herman Haigh, ov 
Globe Woolen C - 
ilar position in the 
Brook, N. J. 


been 


erseer of carding for the 
has resigned to accept a sim- 
Bound Brook Mills, Bound 


James Graney has taken charge of weaving for 
the Warren Woolen Co.. Stafford Springs, Conn. 


John A. Currier has resigned as assistant super- 
intendent of the Haile & Frost Manufacturing 


Company’s Mills in Hinsdale, N. H. 
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Harry Clark ha cepted position 3 
spinning in Willimantic, Conn. He was for- 
merly with the Forestdale Mfg. Co. (R. L.). 


n as overseer 


Frederick E. Came, formerly with James Roy & 
Co., West Troy, N. Y., has accepted the posit n 
rr the Old Town Wooien 
Co.. made vacant by the resignation of Joseph H. 
Priestly 

Matthew recently with the Portland 
(Ore.) Woolen Co., is now overseer oi spinning at 
the Globe Woolen Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Joseph Bond, of East Douglas, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as boss finisher at the Saxton’s 
River Woolen Mills, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


Allen, 


Joseph Ryan, late overseer of spinning at .the 
Clinton Mills, Norwich, Conn., died at the home of 
his brother Qct. 14th. Mr. Ryan held a similar 
position at the Glen Mills for some time previons 
to going to the Clinton Mills. He was a native oi 
Ireland, 63 years of age, and worked up to the 


time of his illness. 


Edward L. Anthony has been elected treasurer 
of the Mechanics’ Mill, Fall River, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds Edward Shove, who has resigned. Mr. An- 
thony holds a similar position in the Border City 
Mills 


Geo. B. Flood of North Adams, Mass., will suc- 
ceed Geo. W. Hopkins, who has been treasurer 
of the Williamstown (Mass.) Mig. Co. and the 
North Pownal (Vt.) Mfg. Co. for the past twenty- 
four years. Mr. Hopkins resigns in November on 
account of his health and will move to California. 


Wm. Hanke, who recently started in as super- 
intendent for the Hanover Woolen Co. (Ill.) has 
returned to Oregon City Woolen Mill. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been named. 


Stephen H. Garner, who for the past year has 
been agent of the Hebron Manufacturing Com 
pany plants at Dodgeville and Hebronville, has 
resigned and is succeeded by Adam McWhinnie, 
who has been superintendent at the last named 
mill. Walter J. Howland, the bookkeeper at 
Hebronville, takes Mr. McWhinnie’s place as 
superintendent 


Thos. J. West, superintendent of the Norwalk 
Mills Company’s factory at Winnipauk, has recon- 
sidered his decision to resign, and will remain in 
charge, at the company’s request. 


Jas. F. Leavitt, formerly connected with the 
Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, Me., has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the cotton mills of 
Griswoldville, Mass. 


J. H. Priestly, who has held the position of over- 
seer of weaving in the Old Town Woolen Mills, 
Old Town, Me., has resigned and is going South, 
where he intends to locate. 


Jas. Wade, who has lately resigned as overseer 
of weaving after twenty years’ service with the 
Waterloo Woolen Manufacturing Co., was pre- 
sented with a handsome goid watch from the em- 
ployes in his department. 


Thos. B. Odell, formerly overseer of carding in 
the Garland Woolen Co.’s mill at Staffordville, 
Conn., has resigned 














Frank Potter, Jr., formerly overseer of carding 
at the Elizabeth Poole Mill, Taunton, Mass., has 
accepted position as superintendent of the Daniel- 
son Cotton Mills, Danielson, Conn. 

o——_—_ —_——_ 


Deaths. 


Major William H. Hodgkins, president and 
treasurer of the Ballardvale Mills Company, Bal- 
lardvale, Mass., died at his summer home at. Ken- 
nebunk Beach, Me., Sept. 25th, after a short illness. 
He was 65 years of age. Upon the death of J. 
Putnam Bradlee, founder of the Ballardvale Mills, 
Mr. Hodgkins was appointed trustee of the estate 
and when the mills were subsequently formed into 
a corporation, he was elected president and treas- 
urer. 


William Scatchard, oldest member of Joseph 
Scatchard’s Sons, manufacturers, died at his home 
in Philadelphia, September 27th, aged 78 years. 
Mr. Scatchard was born in Aubrey, England, and 
came to this country when a boy. He started a 
spinning plant in Chester and after a time moved 
to Germantown. He is survived by a widow and 
two daughters. 

Henry Burke, overseer of the carding depart- 
ment at the plant of the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates for 36 years, died recently, after a long 
illness. Mr. Burke came from Galway, Ireland, 
and was 56 years of age. He leaves a widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 

Robert Carruthers, manufacturer of loom reeds, 
harnesses, etc., died recently at his home in Law- 
rence. 

Francis Beecroft, 84 years of age, once a pros- 
perous wool merchant, shot himself recently at 
Germantown, Pa. He had been suffering of late 
from ill health and despondency. 

John E. Stevens died suddenly of heart failure 
while at his desk in the Ludlow Mill, Ludlow, 
Mass. Mr. Stevens has held the position of agent 
of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates for 20 
years and his !oss will be greatly felt by both offi- 
cers and employes. 

Roy L. Hayden, who was designer at the Mars- 
ton Worsted Mills, Skowhegan, Me., died in Bos- 
ton from appendicitis. 

Edward W. Morris, president of the Hartford 
Woolen Company and of the Ottaquechee Woolen 
Company at North Hartland, Vt., died at his home 
in Hartford Oct. 18, of pneumonia. Mr. Morris 
was seventy-six years of age and a native of Ver- 
mont and had resided nearly all his lifesin Hart- 
ford. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 


John Birge, head of the N. L. Birge Sons’ Co., 
Bristol, Conn., manufacturers of knit underwear, 
was thrown from his carriage and killed last week, 
while his horse, which had become frightened, was 
running away. Mr. Birge was a well-known man 
in that section, having been senator for Connecti- 
cut in 1893. He leaves a widow and four children. 


James F. McAfee of the Western Woolen Mills 
Co. in Topeka, died Oct. 17th at his home in that 
city. Mr. McAfee came to Topeka about five 
years ago, from Independence, where he had been 
associated with the late John McCoy in the woolen 
business. 






















New Publications. 





[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 


through the office of this journal.] 











For the Railroads; H. T. 
ten, D. C. 

We have received a pamphlet bearing this title 
and containing a great deal of information and 
a carefully prepared argument on the railroad rate 
question. It was evidently issued in the interest 
of the railroads and with a view of educating public 
opinion regarding this very complicated, import 
ant and greatly misunderstood question. 


Newcomb, Washing- 


Directory of the Country’s Manufacturers; The 
Manufacturers’ Red Book Publishing Co., 225 
Fourth Ave., New York; Loaned to subscrib- 
ers at $15.00 per year. 

The fifth edition of the “Manufacturers of the 
United States’ has recently appeared. The orig- 
inal volume, the first edition, came out in 1882 
and was a pamphlet of less than 50 pages. This 
1905 edition has grown to 2,700 pages, each ar- 
ranged in two columns. It is a very carefully 
compiled, arranged and indexed directory of the 
manufacturers of this country. It gives the par- 
ticulars of no less than 512,734 different manufac- 
turing concerns and reports their products under 
52.506 separate names of articles. The book is 
coming to have such a circulation in foreign 
countries as its importance and the care devoted 
to its compilation warrant; and any domestic 
house which ever finds it advisable to address cir- 
culars to, or to get into communication with, all 
the manufacturers in a certain line throughout 
the country cannot do better than have this book 
within reach. It is proposed hereafter to put out 
a new and revised edition every year. 





The Chemfstry and Practice of Finishing: by Percy 
Bean, F. C. S., M. Ph. S., and William Mc- 
Cleary, practical demonstrator in bleaching, 
dveing and finishing, at the Manchester Mu- 
nicipal School of Technology: 572 pages 6 by 
81/2; Kirkham and Pratt, Manchester; Lord 


and Nagle Co., American agents. Price, 
$15.00. 
A very valuable and greatly needed book is 


placed at the disposal of the textile trade by the 
publication of the above-named book. Mr. Bean 
is the author of The Chemistry and Practice of 
Sizing, of which a new edition is in course of prep- 
aration, while Mr. McCleary is a thoroughly. prac 
tical bleacher and dyer. The present work on fin- 
ishing is divided into three parts devoted to bleach- 
ing, finishing and samples, respectively. The first 
part begins with a chapter on bleaching chemicals, 
which is followed by others on the cotton fibre, 
piece goods, colored borders and headings, stains 
and faults, machinery and water used in bleaching. 

The second part, devoted to finishing, treats the 
subject under the following heads: thickeners, 
weighting materials, softeners, materials to prevent 
mildew, tinting size and fillers, fireproofing and 
waterproofing, the practical finishing of cotton 
piece goods and making up and packing. The 
third part contains forty-five pattern cards, show- 
ing ninety samples of bleached and finished goods 
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with description of the finishing processes for each. 
A valuable chapter on the analysis of cotton goods 
to determine the character of the finish and ingred- 
ients used follows, and the work concludes with 
an appendix devoted to starch and cellulose. 








Second International Cotton Congress; 
Report; International Federation of Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, 22 
St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester, Eng. 

This report of the Cotton Congress held at Man- 
chester last June was issued four months after the 
Congress adjourned. It is published in English, 
French and German, and is distributed to cotton 
spinners and manufacturers throughout the world 
Our readers are already familiar with the proceed- 
ings as an account was published in our July issue 
while the report of the American representative 
was given in full in October. 


Official 





Government Regulation of Railway Rates; by 
Hugo Richard Meyer, Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Chi- 
cago; The Macmillan Company, New York; 
Price $1.50. 

The author began the study of the railway rate 
question some years ago with a strong bias in favor 
of government regulation. His investigation of 
the workings of such control in other countries 
has caused a complete change in his belief. He 
decided to place before the public the evidence and 
arguments to support his present conviction be- 
cause of the prospect that at the coming session 
of Congress an attempt will be made to enact a 
bill providing for some form of government regu- 
lation. He presents his side of the case clearly 
and demonstrates that the question of government 
control of railway rates is extremely difficult of 
solution. The work is calculated to give pause 
to the extremists who think that a law is all that 
is required to correct the abuses of present meth- 
ods. The work is divided into the following chap- 
ters: 

Local and 
Revenue and 


Personal 
Technical 


Discrimination; 
Efficiency; The 


Railway 
Recent 


Canal Bills; France; Austria; Russia; Australia; 
The Development of the West; The Protest 
Against the Growing Pains of Progress; The 


Workings of Competition; The Adjustment. 

Prof. Meyer’s work is the able argument of an 
advocate who has apparently been converted from 
the opposite side by independent investigation. 





Silk and Its 


Manipulation (Die Seide und ihre 
Veredlung); by Max Dumont, Leipzig: A. 
Ziemsen, Wittenberg. 100 pages, 5 1/2 by 


8 1/4 in. Price $1.00. 

In this book on the handling of silk the author 
has sought to embody the information gained dur- 
ing an experience of twenty-five years as a prac 
tical silk dyer. In order to make the book as 
compact as possible he has omitted illustrations 
of machines and apparatus, which, he says, can be 
obtained without charge from the respective build- 
ers. The manual is divided into twelve sections as 
follows: true silk, wild silk, handling of true silk, 
black silk, colored silk, bleaching of silk, various 
colors, handling of wild silk, handling of dyed 
silk, dyeing artificial silk, dyeing and cleaning silk 
garments, piece dyes. The text ‘s in German 
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Business Literature. 


Humidification; American Moistening Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

In this pamphlet of 104 pages the American 

Moistening Co. let the story regarding their sys- 

tem of humidification be told by the users of that 


system. Engravings of the original letters of their 
customers are given and show conclusively the 
merits of this system of humidification in textile 
mills \ copy of the pamphlet can be obtained 


upon application 


Textile Manufacturing; Bulletin of the American 
School of Correspondence, Chicago, III 

[he textile course of the American School of 
Correspondence is in an especially prosperous con- 
dition. Its various branches of instruction are de- 
scribed in this pamphlet which is illustrated with 
views of the interior and exterior of the buildings. 
It also contains a partial list of graduates, together 
with a map showing the geographical distribution 
of the foreign students, by which it is seen that 
the activities of this school extend to every part of 
the world. 





A Talk About Textile Schools; J. H. M. 
Clemson College, S. C 

This interesting pamphlet was issued by a mem- 

ber of the faculty of Clemson College in order to 


( 
1 
I 


Beatty, 


call attention to the meed of textile education in 
the South, and the facilities offered by this insti- 
tution for providing such education. It begins 


with an outline of the opportunity of the textile 
industry in the United States and illustrates this 
with a cut of “The World’s Great Cotton Bull and 
Bear.” On one side stands Uncle Sam with the 
very large bale of cotton grown in the United 
States and the very small ball consumed, while on 
the other side of the picture stands a foreigner be- 
tween the very large bale of cotton which he uses 
and the very small bale which he grows. The 
author then gives an account of the different 
branches of textile instruction in Clemson Col- 
lege. The textile department of this institution is 
well equipped and doing excellent work. 


Locks and Hardware, No. 18; Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York city. 

This catalogue, which contains over 200 pages 
6 by 9, is neatly bound in green board covers with 
red cloth back and gold lettering. It lists and 
prices only the active goods most commonly called 
for, and is intended for a book of ready reference 
for large and small dealer alike. 

In addition to cataloguing padlocks, night 
latches, builders’ hardware, door checks, etc., it 
contains a comprehensive glossary of technical 
terms and articles of interest on the mechanism 
and care of locks, lock picking, master-keyed 

cks, hand and bevel of doors, etc. 

The volume is intended for general distribution 

will be sent on request to those who have to 
do with building 





rl Jones Stoker; The Underfeed Stoker Co _ 
Chicago, III. 
\n illustrated folder describing the Jones stoker. 
The various parts are shown in detail and illus- 
trations of complete plants are also included. 
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Power Transmission Appliances; Patterson, Gott- 
fried & Hunter, New York City. 

A new edition of catalogue No. 45 in which are 
listed, illustrated and deseribed a full line of power 
transmission appliances manufactured by this con- 
cern. A copy will be mailed to power users on 
application. 

Westinghouse Storage Batteries; Westinghouse 
Machine Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. 

A folder devoted principally to illustrating the 
storage batteries manufactured by this company 
for railway and signal service. Among the advan- 
tages claimed for them are freedom from injurious 
sulphation, maximum efficiency and ability to 
operate with greatest efficiency under high rates 
of charge and discharge. 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The twenty-ninth report of this institution con- 
tains the usual information included in former re- 
ports regarding the organization of the school, 
also a resume of the work done during the year. 
There is also an outline of the new features which 
are claiming the attention of the managers of this 
progressive institution. 

Knitting, Part II; by M. A. Metcalf; American 
School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 

The second instruction paper of this series be- 
gins with an account of latch needle knitting, fol- 
lowed by sections on cone winding, circular and 
ribbed knitting machines and concluding with a list 
of twenty-five questions relating to the subject of 
the paper. 





Blowers and Exhausters; Buffalo Forge Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

\n illustrated catalogue and price list, describ- 
ing the various types of steel pressure and volume 
blowers and exhausters, manufactured by this com- 
pany. 


Cotton Movement and Fluctuation; Latham, AI- 
exander & Co., New York city. 

The 1905 edition of this handbook has been re- 
ceived. The statistics have been brought up to 
date and new features have been added, making 
the new issue even more useful than previous ones. 
It contains a detailed statement of the cotton acre- 
age, stocks, crops, deliveries, exports, imports, 
prices, weights, etc. Besides being of great in- 
trinsic value, it is published in very attractive form. 





Exhibition of the German Empire at the St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

The German section of the St. Louis Exposition 
was in every way worthy of the country whose 
products it represented. The catalogue of this ex- 
hibit, which has been recently issued by the Ger- 
man government, is remarkable for the high char- 
acter of its typographical work, as well as the 
systematic arrangement of its contents. It begins 
with an account of the development of the Ger- 
man Empire, territory, population, language, emi- 
gration, classes and occupations of the communi- 
ties, social divisions, industries and commerce. 
This is followed by a list of the exhibitors classi 
fied according to departments. 














Tussah Waste. 


The popularity of the worsted finish is making it 
very difficult for woolen manufacturers to secure a 
low-priced substitute for wool, which is now selling 
at the highest price known in years. These condi- 
tions have brought tussah silk waste into deserved 
popularity. It has a very long fibre and is a good 
carrier of short stock. It is of a light tan color in 
the raw state, but can be dyed black if desired. 
The raw stock contains considerable natural. gum 
and dirt, all of which must be removed before dye- 
ing. This requires a special equipment which 
James E. Daly, 72 Leonard St., New York City, 
has installed in order to supply the demand for 
tussah stock. Mr. Daly also handles all other 
grades of silk stock in white, black and mixed 
colors, suitable for piece dyeing. He makes a 
specialty of mercerized cotton yarn and does a 
large business in woolen and worsted yarn as well. 
Mr. Daly has had a long experience in the wool 
extract and waste business and is thus able to sup- 
ply the special wants of manufacturers in this line. 


—— 


The Mississippi Textile School. 


The 1905-06 season of the Mississippi Textile 
School begins with exceptionally favorable pros- 
pects, owing to the activity in the cotton industry. 
During the summer vacation some changes were 
made in the officers of instruction. W. E. Win- 
chester, director, 1903-05, resigned to go into busi- 
ness. The position has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Wm. R. Meadows, a graduate of the Low- 
ell Textile School. H. D. Lord, instructor in 
carding and spinning, 1904-05, resigned to go into 
business. The place made vacant by A. E. Ben- 
son in the department of power weaving has beer 
filled by the appointment of Robert Gregory, for- 
merly of the New Bedford Textile School. 

The staff of instruction for the present year is 
as follows: Wm. R. Meadows, director, in charge 
of carding and spinning; L. Chas. Raiford, in 
charge of chemistry and dyeing; C. B. Seal, in 
charge of designing and fabric analysis; Robert 
Gregory, in charge of power weaving. 

The new building for the department of chem- 
istry and dyeing is now nearly complete, a condi- 
tion that will make possible considerable expan- 
sion in the work of that department, while the 
courses offered by the other departments will be 
broadened appreciably during the present year. 


—— 


Sizing Warps. 





Sizing warps by the chain system is very ex- 
pensive if the right kind of size is not used, es- 
pecially when, as is often the case, the threads stick 
together. Sizeoleum and the soluble softening oils, 
manufactured by the Arabol Manufacturing Co., 
100 William St., New York, are recommended for 
overcoming this difficulty. They may be used with 
either corn or potato starch. Sizeoleum is also 
recommended as a reliable and superior compound 
on warps for print cloths, sheetings and domes- 
tics, but no tallow should be used with it. 
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Increasing Demand for Gas Engines. 


An increasing demand for the gas engine is 
noticeable, due no doubt to greater appreciation 
of the excellent operating economy of this class of 
prime mover. The Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, of East Pittsburg, Pa., the first manufactur- 
ers of large gas engines in America, have received 
within the last few weeks many orders for gas 
engines, ranging from 10 to 1,000 B. H. P. No 
less than thirty-six gas engines are covered by 
these orders, aggregating 6,647 B. H. P. 

One of ‘the most recent and significant orders 
was received from the Rockland Electric Company 
of Hillburn, N. Y., for two 500 H. P. double act- 
ing horizontal tandem gas engines. This company 
have already in operation three 19 in. by 24 in. 
Westinghouse double acting gas engines direct 
connected to generators, and this second order 
serves as a testimonial of their satisfaction with 
the use of gas engines as prime movers. 

Another order worthy of special mention is one 
from The Union Traction Company of Kansas, In- 
dependence, Kans., for one 500 H. P. horizontal 
tandem gas engine and one 1,000 H. P. horizontal 
twin tandem gas engine, both for A. C. generator 
driving in parallel. Other orders were received 
from the Sherwin-Williams Company, Newark, N 
J.; American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; The Sidney Electric Light Company, 
Sidney, O.; J. C. Sterns Electrical Company, 
3uffalo, N. Y.; American Snuff Company, New 
York City; Northwestern Lithographing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; Granite City Hospital, 
Granite City, Ill.; American Locomotive Works, 
Allegheny, Pa.; American Acid & Alkali Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pa.; Amolyo Mining Company, 
New York City; Home Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburg (Pa.) City 
Hall; Dr. C. F. Bingham, Pittsburg, Pa.: Auto- 
matic Electric Company, Chicago, III. 

———— 


Mechanical Stokers in Railroad Shops. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has very 
recently placed an order with the Westinghouse 
Machine Company for six 132 by 26 grate and 
four 100 by 20 grate Roney mechanical stokers to 
extend their already large equipment at Altoona. 
Two new boiler plants were erected at Altoona 
only a few years ago for supplying steam power at 
the Altoona shops. These plants were both 
equipped throughout with Roney mechanical 
stokers, and are thoroughly representative of the 
highest development of modern boiler plant con 
struction. 

ee 


Heating and Ventilating. 


The two most important buildings being erected 


in the retail districts of New York and Chicago 
are to be ventilated throughout by the American 
Blower Co.’s apparatus. Eighteen large fans and 
heaters and tempering coils containing an aggre 
gate of about sixty thousand feet of one-inch pipe, 
will be used in equipping the Altman building in 
New York and the Marshall Field building in Chi 


cago. 
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The Works of the Draper Company. 


[The accompanying illustration shows the Draper 
works at Hopedale, Mass., with the latest en- 
largements. The principal of the recent changes 
in the addition of three stories to the 
wood-working shop at the right. Among other 


consists 


Covert Cloths. 


The Brookville Woolen Mills of Brookville, 
Penn., are running overtime and have sold their 
production ahead for several months. They man 
ufacture coverts and anticipate more business than 
they can take care of. 





changes are an enlargement of the storage build- 
ing for foundry patterns, and an addition to the 
office. The plant now contains about twenty-seven 
acres of floor space. 


_ ee 


Awards at the Portland Exposition. 


Announcement is made that the superior jury at 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition has approved the 
following awards in the electrical department, re- 
lating to the exhibits of the General Electric Com- 
pany, which is the largest manufacturer exhibiting 
in that department. 

The highest award granted by the jury is a gold 
medal. This company received a gold medal for 
the best exhibit in the electrical department and 
also gold medals on each of the following features 
of this exhibit: 

1, Curtis steam turbine; 2, Meters and instru- 
ments; 3, Time limit relays and oil switches; 4, 
Switch boards, meter controlling panels, circuit 
breakers and lightning arresters; 5, Direct and al- 
ternating current motors; 6, Direct and alternating 
current generators; 7, Static transformers; 8, Au- 
tomatic voltage regulators; 9, Magnetic arc lamp; 
10, Alternating and direct current enclosed arc 
lamps; 11, Mercury arc lamps; 12, Magnetic start- 
ing device for mercury arc lamps; 13, Mercury arc 
rectifier; 14, Railway motors and controllers; 15, 
Mining locomotives; 16, Searchlight and method of 
control; 17, Progress and development in the art. 

For its new metalized carbon filament incan- 
descent lamps, the company also received a gold 
medal. 

This exposition, in common with all the recent 
American expositions, is lighted by Edison incan- 
descent lamps, furnished by the General Electric 
Company. A very novel feature was the extend- 
ed use of meridian lamps 


Spools and Bobbins. 


The Sterling Spool & Bobbin Co., formerly at 
Andover, Mass., have started their new plant at 
Chester, Vt., and are prepared to fill orders at 
short notice for all kinds of spools and bobbins 
They are now located in the heart of the hardwood 
country, making it easy to get the best maple and 
birch, and where the shipping facilities are good 
for any part of New England. 


——_—_—_o—_ 


Chemical Expert and Engineer. 


The partnership heretofore existing under the 
name of Little & Walker was dissolved November 
Ist, and Arthur D. Little continues the business of 
the firm at 93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., under 
his own name, having associated with him H. 5 


Mork, F. A. Olmsted, H. J. Skinner, C. F. Sam 
met, T. C. Pinkerton and E. W. Wiggins. Mr. 
Little is probably the foremost expert authority ‘n 
matters connected with the cellulose industries, 
among which may be included many textile sub- 
jects. He numbers among his clients large textile 
manufacturing concerns, who recognize the im- 
portant bearing of expert advice in many of the 
problems which are constantly arising in mill 
work, and for which ordinary mill training does 
not qualify. 

Mr. Little’s business includes analyses, investi 
gations of proposed processes, expert reports and 
testimony in legal cases involving cellulose and 
textile chemistry. 

ee 


Gold Medal. 


The Alfred Dolge Mfg. Co., of Dolgeville, Cal., 
received a gold medal for its exhibit at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore. 








Lakewood’s Opening. 





The season at Lakewood, beginning gradually 
after October Ist, is in full swing a month later 
and extends to the first of June. Situated in the 
pine belt of New Jersey, Lakewood is noted for 
the warm and healthful atmosphere tinctured with 
the aromatic odor of the woods which renders its 
autumn and winter climate so delightful. Al- 
though nine miles from the ocean the climatic in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream is readily discernible, 
and a uniform stratum of beach sand which under- 
lies the soil affords a perfect drain for the surface 
water so that dampness is never to be encoun- 
tered. The character of the soil also makes the 
roads well adapted for horse-back riding which is 
one of the most popular of the many out-door 
recreations. The principal driveway girds the 
banks of Lake Carasaijo. A line of beautiful villas 
commands one side of the lake while on the other 
the forest is supreme, and throughout the entire 
drive one catches glimpses of enchanting stretches 
of water between the pines. The famous Cathedral 
Drive is a narrow path through the silence of the 
“druid wood.” The excellent railroad service 
brings Lakewood within easy reach of New York 
so that the distance of sixty miles from the Me- 
tropolis is no more than a requisite: insulation 
against the Wall Street atmosphere. An interest- 
ing booklet on Lakewood recently published by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey may be had 
free of charge by applying to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., 
New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 


oo 


Spools-and Bobbins. 


The Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 
Vt., have commenced operations in their new mill, 
of which previous reports have been published. 
They now have ample room for all purposes, and 
will be able to guarantee quick deliveries with the 
same accuracy and good workmanship that has 
always characterized their production. 


— 


New Woolen Machinery Business. 





The Brown Cotton Gin Co. of New London, 
Conn., widely known as the manufacturers of cot- 
ton gins and other machinery, have added a line of 
woolen machinery to their already extensive prod- 
uct. The woolen machine department is in charge 
of John W. Trescher, who has for a long time been 
connected with the Atlas Mfg. Co. as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, first at Newark and 
Belleville, and afterwards at Irvington, N. J. 

Their line will include burr pickers, mixing pick- 
ers, automatic feeders, steel ring burring cylinders 
with solid packing, steel ring feed rolls, steel ring 
single and double burring machines, cone and box 
dusters, etc. 

The Brown Cotton Gin Co. is one of the largest 
and best known concerns in New England. Its 
plant is modern and up-to-date. A large force 
of skilled workmen are employed and it has ample 
resources to handle-the business promptly. 
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The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. of 
Providence Entertains Prom- 
inent Mill Men. 


About seventy-five representative men of the tex- 
tile and paper trades assembled at the Squantum 
Club, Narragansett Bay, near Providence, R. L., 
Saturday, October 14th, in response to an invitation 
from Col. Harold J. Gross, president, and Henry 
A. Tillinghast, treasurer, in behalf of the officers 
and directors of the Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co. On their arrival they were warmly welcomed 
by the officers of the company and made to feel 
perfectly at home. The entire absence of formal- 
ity. throughout the day, together with the most 
cordial hospitality shown, were responsible fo 
the great success of the occasion. 

Mr. E. A. Rusden, the general manager, and Mr. 
Frederick I. Dana, sales agent, assisted the presi- 
dent and treasurer in caring for the guests. The 
officers of the company were unanimously voted 
past masters in the art of entertaining. 

A substantial lunch was served at 12 o'clock, and 
a regular Squantum shore dinner, with all the trim- 
mings and fixings, was served at 2 o’clock. Lee’s 
Orchestra of Providence furnished the music dur- 
ing the day. 

After full justice had been done to the ex 
tensive menu, Col. Gross expressed his pleasure 
and that of his associates in meeting those who had 
accepted their invitation. Responses were made 
by ex-Governor D. Russell Brown, Col. Childs. 
Col. D. M. Thompson, General Fries, Prof. Olney, 
Mr. Walsh and several others. 

Following is a list of the gentlemen present: 

Jefferson Borden, Jr., treasurer Fall River 
Bleachery Co.; B. M. Rockwood, treasurer Ray 
Fabric Co.; Walter A. Clark, manager Ray Fabric 
Co.; E. P. Morton, agent, Stevens Linen Mills 
Wm. Al. Walton, capitalist, Providence, R. L.: 
Frank B. Kenney, manager T. C. Entwistle Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; Henry C. Dexter, agent Greene & 
Daniels, Pawtucket; Warren B. Lewis, M. E., 
consulting engineer Glenlyon Dye Works, Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I.; A. L. Lustig, superintendent Glen- 
lyon Dye Works, Phillipsdale; Robert Linton, 
manager Hope Paper Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; A. 
Tenney White, superintendent Manville Co., Man- 
ville, R. I.; Col. D. M. Thompson, Reynolds & 
Co., cotton brokers, Providence; C. W. Dennett, 
buyer and general manager Hadley Mills, So. Had- 
ley Falls, Mass.; Cyrus P. Brown, treasurer Indus- 
trial Trust Co., Providence; Chas. H. Child, treas- 
urer Standard Mill Supply Co., Providence; W. S., 
Hunn, general manager National Folding Box & 
Paper Co., New Haven, Conn.; Henry B. Faber, 
secretary Doty & Scrimgeour, New York; George 
B. Frost, Brownville, R. I.; Waldo Spalding, Pep- 
perell Card & Paper Co., E. Pepperell; Robert 
Reoch, superintendent Cranston Print Works, 
Cranston, R. I.; H. P. Guillo, Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, Mass.; W. B. Rogerson, Forbes Lith- 
ograph Co., Boston, Mass.; Chas. F. Shirley, 
Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston, Mass.; Albert 
Greene Duncan, treasurer Chicopee Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton; Wm. H. Jennings, treasurer Algonquin Print- 
ing Co., Fall River; Jas. A. Chadwick, agent Al- 
gonquin Printing Co., Fall River; P. A. Hammond, 
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treasurer Champion-International Co., E. Pepp 
erell, Mass.; Percy H. Brundage, New York city; 
Eugene L. E. Drake, manager Cassella Color Co., 
Providence; Lyman B. Frieze (Col.), manager 
Cranston Print Works; Dr. Fenner H. Peckham, 
president Hope Webbing Co., Providence; Lowell 
Emerson, president R. I. Cardboard Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; E. R. Blanchard, manager Glenlyon 
Dye Works, Phillipsdale, R. I.; B. C. Divine, 
superintendent Utica Willowvale B. Co., Chad 
wicks, N. Y.; H. M. Fillebrown, manager Brindle 
Bros., Woonsocket, R. I.; W. Corhe, treasurer 
Atlas Linen Co., Boston, Mass., Chas. E. Per 
vear, treasurer Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Frank L. Nagle, president Lord & Nagle Co., 


Boston, Mass.; Robert Butterworth, superintend- 
ent Reversible Collar Co., Cambridge; E. M. Gil- 
man, treasurer Reversible Collar Co., Cambridge; 
R. P. Buggenhoudtz, manager Springdale Finish- 
ing Co., Canton; John Howard Fallon, agent Dan- 
vers Bleachery, Peabody, Mass.; Wm. P. Dempsey, 
treasurer Dempsey B. & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


manager Greenwich Bleach- 

Peter H. Corr, president 
Bleachery, E. Greenwich, R. I.; H. 
treasurer U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Providence; F. E. Burbank, manager Bar- 
rowsville Bleachery, Barrowsville, Mass.; Wm. E. 
Whittle, president Whittle Dye Works, Provi- 
dence; R. L. Paine, secretary Whittle Dye Works, 
Providence; John M. Kendall, Manchester Mills, 
Manchester, N. H.; L. A. Olney, Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass.; T. P. Himes, treasurer 
Narragansett Finishing Co., Providence; Hugh 
Linton, Pawtucket Glazed Paper Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Fred S. Crawford, Pawtucket Glazed Paper 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.: William H. Wellington, 
president Lanett B. & D. Works, West Point, Ga.; 
Mr. Rogers, representative of Providence Jour- 
nal; Franklin H. Downs, treasurer Barrowsville 
Bleachery, Lynn, Mass.; James Linton, Linton 
Bros. & Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; R. W. Linton, 
manager Hope Paper Co., Pawtucket, R. L,; 
Thos. Walsh, agent Hamilton Print Works, 
Lowell, Mass.; D. Russell Brown, president 
3rown Bros. Co., Providence, R. I.; Col. 
Harold J. Gross. president Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery Co.; H. A. Tillinghast, sec- 
retary and treasurer Textile Finishing Machin- 
ery Co.; E. A. Rusden, general manager Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co.; F. I. Dana, sales man- 
ager Textile Finishing Machinery Co.; salesmen 
and department heads, C. F. Tillinghast, W. F 
Eayrs, J. O’Brien, A. C. Freeman, R. Thur 
ber. 


H. M. Pierce, 
Greenwich, R 


nas 
ery, E. 
Greenwich 
Martin Brown, 


Geo. 
EE 


Enlarging Gear Works. 


New Process Syracuse, N. 
announced its 


into the manu 


1 
as we 


Raw Hide Co., 

intention of going more ex- 
metal gears of 
“New Process” 
furtherance of this plan, the 
ted a two-story brick ad- 
about 10,000 feet of floor space, 
number of additional turret 
s, spur gear cutters, bevel gear 
chines necessary for the man- 


The 
Y., has 
tensively 
all kinds 
noiseless pinions 
company has just 
dition containing 
and is installing a 
lathes, drills, gr 
planers and other ma 


acture of 


s its well-known 


In 


comple 
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ufacture of accurate gearing. This additional 
equipment will increase the company’s capacity 
about 75 per cent. Business with this concern is 
very brisk and it reports shipments as considerably 
in excess of last year, with prospects very bright 
for a continuance of same. 

-——__ —*+ 


A Chimneyless Factory in England. 


\ new mill recently built by the Acme Company 
at Pendlebury has excited a good deal of interest in 
England, because it the first cotton mill ever 
erected there to be run entirely by electricity, and 
the sight of a cotton mill without a chimney some- 
where near by is a curious sight on the other side. 


is 


The experiment will be watched with interest by 
all connected with the industry, especially as the 
cost of working is to be compared with that of 


another mill belonging to the same and 


company, 





worked by steam on the usual plan. The mill buys 
its power from a local electric power company. 
The Acme Mill contains 75,000 spindles, 34,000 
of which are ring and 41,000 mule spindles. It con- 
tains 84 carding machines, 45 inches on the wire. 
The card clothing is furnished entirely by Charles 
Cain, Son & Greenwood of Halifax, who have fur 
nished card clothing for many of the new mills. 


Messrs. L. M. Bowes Company of 451 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, are the American — for this 
firm, and through them we are indebted for th« 
picture of the new Acme mill 

o> SS 


Water Power. 


The S. Morgan Smith Company of York, Pa., 
is installing for the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., two turbine water wheel units, 
each unit to develop 280 h. p. under 13 feet head. 
The power is transmitted from the water wheels 
to the main shaft of the mill by means of bevel 
and spur gears. Each turbine is set in steel case, 
and the supply pipe is also built of steel plate. 
The complete outfit is furnished by this company. 
Two horizontal water wheels the same make 
have also been supplied to the Lombard Governor 
Co., Ashland, Mass. These wheels are to be used 
for supplying power to their factory, and also to be 
used in connection with testing water wheel 
ernors, the manufacture of which is the principal 
business of the Lombard Company. 


of 


g¢ vV- 

















Liquid Pulley Cover. 


Recent duplicate orders for Warren's liquid pul- 
ley cover have been received by the Warren Co., 
192 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill., from the following 
customers: The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Norfolk & 
New Brunswick Hosiery Co., New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala.; High 
Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y.; Skenandoa 
Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y.; Whidden & Co., Antigo- 
nish, N. S. This last order was accompanied by 
a statement to the effect that they bought a ship- 
ment five years ago and that the cover was not 
then worn off. The Warren Co., which has man- 
ufactured this pulley covering for the last eight 
years, say that the worst drawback to the business 
is that the covers last so long the orders are too 
far apart, hence the desire for new customers. 





——$__—__—_ ¢—_______— 


Ruberoid Red Roofing. 


The Standard Paint Company announces the in- 
troduction of “Ruberoid Red Roofing,” a product 
combining the utility and decorative effect of a 
permanent colored surface with the superior weath- 
er proof and fire resisting qualities that have for 
the past fourteen years made regular “Ruberoid”’ 
1 standard by which roofing quality is judged 

‘Ruberoid Red” is a prepared roofing in which 
the coloring is incorporated into the fabric during 
the actual process of manufacture, and is entirely 
novel in construction. Frequently prepared rooi- 
ings consist of a coat of paint applied either after 
the material is laid or after the manufacturing 
processes are ended. ‘“Ruberoid Red” has been 
developed after five years of practical tests. Sam- 
ples may be obtained free by writing to The 
Standard Paint Company, 100 William St., New 


uy 


York. 


BILLIARD CLOTH. 


801,393. Jacob N. MclIn 
tire, New York, N. Y., assignor to The Bruns 
wick-Balke Collender Co., New York. 

CARDS FOR JACQUARD MACHINES 
thinery for Preparing. 801,135 
per, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ma- 
Thomas Cap 


COTTON CHOPPER. 802,073. George G 
Coldiron, Alexander, Texas. 

COTTON CLEANING AND CONDENSING 
Machine. 802,114. Edgar Reagan, Floresville, 
Texas. 


OTTON GIN. 799,427. Ralph E. Wilson, Dal 


ly 
las, Texas, assignor to The Continental Gin 


Co., Birmingham, Ala 

OTTON GIN 801,391 George A. Lowry, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Planters’ Compress 
Co. 

OTTON PICKER 800,628 Henderson P 


Childress, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Another Order from the Manchester Mills. 





In June, 1903, the Under-Feed Stoker Company, 
Marquette building, Chicago, IIl., received an order 
for 40 stokers to be installed under that number 
of 150 H. P. Manning boilers in the new boiler 
house of the Manchester Mills, Manchester, N. H. 
In effect the order was a second one, because of 
its having followed by about 16 months an order 
for 12 stokers (1800 H. P.) from the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., both of the companies mentioned being 
controlled by the same financial interests and both 
having for their superintendent Captain Chas. H. 
Manning, Con. Eng., designer of the Manning fire 
tube boiler. To these two orders another has 
been added within the past thirty days involving 
the installation of 20 more stokers under Manning 
boilers to be erected shortly in an addition to the 
Manchester Mills boiler house, and which will make 
a total of 60 stokers (9000 H. P.) in the Manchester 
Mills, or a grand total of 72 stokers (10,800 H. P.) 
in the Manchester and Amoskeag plants. 

The following extract from a letter, written by 
Capt. Manning, shows the exacting conditions to 
which the stokers have been subjected: 

“T am obtaining excellent results from both our 
own and the Manchester plants (it is just a year 
today that the latter was started) and the only 
drawback ‘has been the inhuman way I have had 
to push and am still pushing the Manchester plant, 
burning over 700 lbs. per good part of 
the time and evaporating over 33,000 gallons per 
hour in the 40 boilers.” 

A comparison of the quantities quoted by Capt. 
Manning with a series of tests conducted in the 
\Amoskeag Mills under actual working conditions— 
the type of boiler, horse power, etc., being the 
same in both cases—would indicate that a capacity 
of 214 H. P. is being obtained from each 150 H. 
P. boiler, or a continuous overload duty of 42 per 
cent. 


boiler a 


COTTON PICKER. 800,630 Henderson P. 
Childress, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COTTON PICKING MACHINE 800,627. 
Henderson P. Childress, Brooklyn, N. Y 

COTTON PICKING MACHINE 


800,629 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
MACHINE 


Lexington, Ky 


Ilenderson P. Childress. 


FIBRE BREAKING 


SOr,1QI 
Robert C. Hall, 





FABRIC COATING 800,145 Francis X. Gov 
ers, Owego, N. Y., assignor to Americus Mfg 
Co., New York, N. Y 

FABRIC COATING and Making Same Insolu- 
ble Soo 140 Francis X. Gover ( ( , N 
Y., assignor to Americus Manuf: x Co 
New York, N. Y 

FIBRE PICKING and_ “Separating Machine 
800,947. Arthur M. Sheakley, Stockton, Cal 


assignor to Hercules Mfg. Co., Stockton, Cal 
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JIGGER. Dyer’s. 801,871. Cark Herminghaus, 
Hilden, and Carl Gruschwitz, Olbersdorf, Ger- 
many. 


KNOT TYING IMPLEMENT. 800,849. Charles 
F. Holly, Springfield, Mass. 

LOOM FILLING REPLENISHING. $799,130. 
Everett S. Wood, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM FILLING REPLENISHING. 799,280 
Thomas W. Tillman and Thomas C. Stewart, 


Columbus, Ga., assignors to Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works 


LOOM FILLING REPLENISHING. $799,108 
Edward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM JACQUARD MECHANISM 801,573 


Jules D’Hondt, Roubaix, France 

LOOM. PILE FABRIC. 799,594. Thomas B 
Dornan and Nathaniel M. Shinn, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignors to Dornan Bros. 

LOOM SHUTTLE BOX MOTION. 801,503. 
Henry Bardsley, Providence, R. I., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOMS. Take-Up Mechanism for. 
Otto W. Schaum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This invention has for its object to provide a 
take-up mechanism for looms in which the sand- 


790,804. 















FIG, I. FIG. 2. 


roller will be so connected with the shaft on which 
it is mounted that while the motion of the shaft 
will, in the normal operation, be transmitted to 
the roller positively and without slipping, the 
weaver can adjust the roller on the shaft, as in 
“picking back,” with a facility, convenience and 
accuracy that will produce a considerable saving 
of time and labor and an improvement in the qual 
ity of the goods woven over take-up mechanisms 
now in use. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical sectional view of the front 
portion of a narrow-ware loom provided with this 
improved take-up mechanism. Fig. 2 is a view of 
one side of the sand-roller. 

LOOM THREAD CUTTING TEMPLE. 801, 


223. Henry Cote, West Warren, Mass., as 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
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LOOM WARP STOP MOTION. 802,08 
Harry J. Ricketson and Frederick D. Chees 
brough, Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM FOR WEAVING TUFTED FABRICS 


799,563. Thomas W. Head, Bridgnorth, Eng 
land. 

LOOM WEFT REPLENISHING MECHAN 
ISM. 801,616. Carl O. Sittig, Dresden, Ger 
many, assignor to Gustav Herman Pisch, 


Dresden, Germany. 

LOOM WEFT TENSION MEANS. 802,186 
Henry S. Furminger, Mittineague, Mass. 
SPINDLES. BOBBIN CLUTCHING Means fo: 

Rotatable. 799,033. John V. Cunniff, Fall 
River, Mass., assignor to Sawyer Spindle Co 
This invention has for its cbject the production 
of simple bobbin-clutching means for rotatabl 
spinning, twister, or similar spindles whereby an 
effective driving engagement is easily secured and 
maintained between clutching members connected 
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FIG. 3. 


with the spindle and the yarn-receiver or bobbin 
when applied thereto. 

Fig. I is a side elevation of a portion of a ro- 
tatable spindle with one embodiment of the inven 
tion applied thereto. Fig. 2 is a sectional view on 
the line 2 2, Fig. 1, the lower portion or head of a 
bobbin being also shown in section clutched on 
the spindle; and Fig. 3 is a view similar to Eig. 1 
but omitting the clutching members. 

When a bobbin, 11, is pushed on to the spindle 
(see Fig. 2), the lower end of its chambered head, 
I2, passes over the upper ends of the clutch mem 
bers, but engages the lower ends, pressing the lat 
ter inward, and thereby acting to force outward 
the upper ends, 8, into driving engagement with 
the walls of the chamber, 13. Thus each clutch 
member engages the bobbin at two places, one 
above the other, and drives the bobbin in unison 
with the spindle, the double clutching action se 
curely holding the bobbin. If the clutch members 
are of stiff metal, they will tilt on their fulcra in 
radial planes, the ring, 10, expanding slightly whe 
necessary, but if the clutch members are rather 
resilient the tilting will be less, but the clutching 
action will be substantially the same. When the 
bobbin is removed, the clutch members return t 
normal position. 

SPINNING OR TWISTING APPARATUS 
799,142. William T. Carroll, Worcester, Mass 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 




















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


\. &. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


mrorrens or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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This brings 1t home 


Turn your bicycle upside down, tighten 


the chain and revolve the wheel by hand. 
Next loosen the chain and do it again. 
You know the great difference. 


It is exactly the same with every tight belt 

yourun. You were the engine and you can 

TIGHT CHAIN: LIKE A TIGHT BELT; HARD WORK, a r m4 

HIGH FRICTION AND WASTED POWER. see the drag put on your real engine from 
tight belts. 

™y, ‘ j Cling-Surface lets all belts run easy, carry 

‘ « I Pe 
i/ 
- 


fullest loads, preserves them and saves oil, 
babbit, belt, power, fuel, time and labor. 


We guarantee it. First order sent 
subject to trial. Send for one. 


~ vT ™ . T ™ . x 
CLING SURFACE CO 
199-205 VIRGINIA STREET 
BUFFALO N Y 
LOOSE CHAIN: LIKE A SLACK BELT WITH CLING- . , . 
Ce Rao on a : pe NEw YorK Boston PHILADELPHIA 
SURFACE; EASY, COOL JOURNALS, RELIEF AT ALL E : : = 
POINTS, NO LOST POWER. 39 Cortlandt St 170 Summer St he Bourse 


Di aeOMaas GAT eel ge 
Lunkenheimer “Victor” Gate Valves ; 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 


SPECIFIED BY THE LEADING ENGINEERS FOR USE IN 
HIGH PRESSURE POWER PLANTS 
Made in medium, heavy and extra heavy patterns, suitabie for 125, 
150 and 250 lbs. pressure, respectively. With or without by-pass, station. 


ary stem or outside screw and yoke, and in all standard sizes. Made 
entirely of brass or iron body brass mounted. oie 


GUARANTEED. 


IF YOUR LOCAL DEALER CANNOT FURNISH 
THEM, NOTIFY US, 


THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering 
Specialties in the World 


General Offices and Works: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 1-S-A- 


Branch Offices; New York, 26 Cortlandt St. London, 35 Great Dover St., S.E. 


We manufacture a complete line of Iron and Brass Globe and Gate Valves 


Hydrostatic and Mechanical Lubricators, Water Columns and Gauges, Injec- 
tors, Ejectors, Cocks, Oil and Grease Cups, Whistles and Whistle Valves, 
Pop Safety, Relief and Blow-off Valves, Fittings, etc. s T. W.R., 


OE 


Prt. od h Sider seessyys 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources, 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accountants, Public. 
Cathrall, W. M. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 

Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Auditors. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S. & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Back Combustion Chamber 
Arch. 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Balling Machine. 
North Chemsford Machine 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—-See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
Bindings. 
——See Tapes and Braids, 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, William Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Co. 


prop.) 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers ard Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbina, Spools, Shuttles, 
American Textile Specialty 

Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Boiler Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry 
Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
—See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boller Setting. 
McLeod & Henry. 
Bollers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 


Ete. 
Mchy. 


Insur- 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Boxes (Paper). 
—-See Paper Boxes. 


Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 

—See under Perforated Metal. 


Brazing. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


Brushers. 

—-See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 

Felton, 8. A. & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Burr Pickers. 

Brown Cotton Gin Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Burlaps. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Buttons, 

International Button Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
—-See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co, 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Card Feeds. 
—-See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 


Ma- 


Such omissions 


Chemists. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth ‘Cutting Machinery. 
—-See Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A. 
Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Klein, Chas. C. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 

Comb Aprons, 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. 

Combs (Wool and ubetns. 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard. Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Condensers. 

Schutte & Koerting Co. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

Conveying Machinery and 

Chains. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., 
pherage Dept. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile 
Co. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile 
Co. 


(Arthur Bireh, 


United Tel- 


Specialty 
Specialty 


Copper. 
Goetz, Frederick 
Copper (Perforated). 
—See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Burkhard, Thomas 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., IJr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co 
Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mch’y Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machy—cont. 


Crompton-lhayer Loom Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 
Coldwell-Giidard Co 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Cov. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistie, T. C., Cv. 
Firth, William, Co 
Hetherington, John & 
Howard & Bullough 


Sons, 


Lid 
American Mach. 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Cv. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co. 
Baco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. B. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 

Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutter for Knit Goods. 

Eastman Machine Co. 


Langston, Samuel M. 
Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A. 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Dextrine. 
Standard Starch Co. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 


Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 


American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Wisconsin Mfg. Co 
Dusters. 

—See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Dyers, 


Mach, 


Birch, 
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Bieuchers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy's, T., Sons. 

Cranston Worsted Mills (Yarns). 

Davidson, J. F. 

Fairhill Bleachery. 

Fawell, Arthur. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, RK. & Bault. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

ingrahamvillie Lye Works. 

Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 

Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 

Peerless Co. 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Western Textile Fibre Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Aiton Machine Co. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Fries, John W. 
Gessner, David. 
Harper Mfg. Co. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Heusch, Severin. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery _ 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Whiteley, William, 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
—-See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Kalle & Co. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Fortner, L. B. 

Geigy Aniline & Extract Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 

Metz, H. A. & Co, 

Nicol, J. M. & J. 8. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F. & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M. 

Vila, H. 8. 

West Indies Chemical Works, 
Dynamos. 

——See Blectric Lighting. 
tdgings. 

——See Tapes. Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


& Sons, Ltd. 


Ltd. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Fire Box Blocks, 









Electric Cloth Cutter. 


Eastman Machine Co. 


Electric Funs. 


American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Lamps. 


Sturtevant, KB. F., Company. 


Electric Lighting. 


General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


| Electric Motors, 


Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 


iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 


Engravers. 


Smith Bros. 


Exhaust Heads. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 


— See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Fans. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Feed Water Heaters. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Feed Water Purifiers. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 


Feeds. 





Felt Hardeners. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Felting Machinery. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Filters. 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


The. 


Finishing Machinery. 


—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Fire Box Blocks. 


McLeod & Henry Co. 

“Steel Mix- 
ture.” 

McLeod & Henry Co. 


Fire Brick. 


Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
McLeod & Henry. 


Fire Extinguishers. 


Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 


Fire Hose. 


Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co 
Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps. 
Humphrey Machine Co 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 


Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 


Fluted Rolls. 


Hood, R. H 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co, 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
| Flyers. 


Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh. Evan A. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


The Bearing Surfaces 
run ona film of oil, 


not on each other, in the Sturtevant Engines equipped with 
forced lubrication under 15 pounds pressure. 95 per cent. 
mechanical efficiency is thereby secured. 


The Sturtevant Generating Sets 


are built in a line of 36 sizes, ranging from 3 to 100 K. W. The cylinder is an independent casting, 
separated from the frame by a watershed partition, absolutely preventing water from the piston-rod 
stuffing-box reaching the interior of the frame. The frame is entirely enclosed and provided with oil- 
tight doors. The oil pump is located in the base which supports both engine and generator. Steam 
is controlled by a balanced piston valve and the speed regulated within 1% per cent. between no load 
and full load, by means of a Rites governor. The crank is forged in one piece with extra large pin, 
and the engine shaft is coupled to the generator shaft. The cylinder is thoroughly lagged in Russia 
iron; all wearing surfaces are easily adjustable. The generator is capable of carrying 50 per cent. mo- 
mentary overload without shifting of brushes or flashing at commutator, and 25 per cent. excess for 
two hours without sparking or undue heating. The temperature increment after ten hours full load run 
never exceeds 40 deg. C. The insulation resistance is of the highest; it always receives a 60-second 
breakdown test of 1500 volts, alternating, and shows a resistance of at least one meghom, with an 
initial voltage of 500. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParkK, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 
ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 482 
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David Gessner 3 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
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Specialty “— 

























Forges. Guides. | oo x 
Buffalo Forge Co. Mitchell-Bissell & Co. ae SS ee 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Gums. Cathcart, John & Co 

Forwarders. Standard Starch Co. | Chapin, Geo. W. ; 

McKeon, John F. proce ny ettath Charlies, W. B. 
anes entilating. Cheney Bros. 
Friction Clutches. ileddles. Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 


—See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Kichards & Co. 


Hepner & Horwitz. 
International Button Co 


Evans, G. Frank. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son 
Garnetts. 
Garnett, P. & C., Ltd. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhbuusters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 








Hoisting Apparatus. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., United Tel- 
pherage Dept. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Wisconsin Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Hamidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. | 
Shutte & Koerting Co. 
Hydraulic Rams, 
Power Specialty Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 


American Tool & Machine Co. 
| Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 





Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
| Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
| chines,. Crochet, Lic. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Vaxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 

Knitting Machinery 
Boss Knitting Machine Co 
Brinton, H. & Co. 







Woolen 
























Gaskets. Claes & Fientje. 
Gosts, Frederick Riley, C. BE. & Co. : ao — 
Ga Rodney Hunt Machine (o per, Chas. 

anew. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co Crane Mfg. Co. 





Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Lankenheimer Co. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Sturtevant, B F., Co 





Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Gormley, R. W. & Co 

| Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

Guenther, Max. 

Hilscher, G. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 

Jones, Lewis. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg Co 

Leighton Machine Co 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 

National Automatic Knitter Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co | 
Insulating and Uraiding Silks. | 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Knit 












Ironing Machines for 
Goods. 
Craw. J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Iron Work. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Grease. Jacquards. Nye & Tredick Co 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. Hatton's, Thomas, Sons. Paxton & O'Neill 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


















BUYERS’ INDEX 


THE NEWNV 


CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving, Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabries. 


DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS AND SUPPLIES. 
Works and Offices: O77 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Alexander & Garsed, Southern Agents. 


Knitting Machy—cont. 


ictuth Machine Co 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Machine Co. 
‘Taylor, James. 
‘Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. Hepworth, John W. & Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. , | Leighton Machine Co. 
oe Needles and Supplies. Lubptentere. 

reedon’s, Wm., Son. } 

Brinton, H. & Co Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Continental Latch Needle Borne, Scrymser Co. Mercerizing Machinery. 

aerene 5 i Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
oe Lunkenheimer Co. prop.) 

Corey, Wm., Co. I Sst Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. 

Crane Mfg. Co. a Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Dodge Needle Co, Katey, W. H., Smith, Drum & Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. Lumpers. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
penn A placentas | Gerry, George & Son. Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 

u er, . Schofield, Wm., Co. y 

Ives, Loyal T. | Machinery Dealers. ee indow 
Koib, Frank E. | Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. E : tees 7 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. Badger, E. 5. a 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. Schofield. Geo. L. Metallic Packing. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Stead, Arthur. Power Specialty Co. 


Page Needle Co. Taylor, James. Mill Architects. 


Treat, Orion. Machinists’ Tools. ——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Wardwell Needle Co. “ Mill Brushes. 
Labeling Machines. wou The D. E. Co. —-See Brushes. 


a tions. y Mill Builders and Engineers 
Lamps. Incandescent. | Walder, J. J = ‘ 
Measuring and Folding Ferguson, John W. 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean & Main. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. . 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Company. 


& Co. 


General Electric Co. Ma- 


Sawyer-Mann Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Loom Pickers. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Loom Repairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Draper Company. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Sable 


quarter turn work. 


chines, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Fabric Measuring & 
Parks & Woolson 


Packaging Co. 
Machine Co 


| Mechanical Draft. 


American Blower Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Sable’s wonderful pliability particularly 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Barker, James. 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Glaser Mfg. Co 


follows this list. 


adapts it for 


Running at high speed over small 


pulleys, it will give greater efficiency than any oak-tanned 


Belts 


for 


belt made. 


days’ trial. 


Mule Drives 


New York—111 Chambers St. 


Pliability is the result of the Shultz method 
of Tanning only, the surface of the rawhide. 


Write for 


Booklet No. 6 and learn of our plan to send a belt on 60 


Shultz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston—114 High St. 


Philadelphia - 116 N. 8rd St- 
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Mill Supplies—cont. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Murphy, E. W. & Co. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E. & Ca. 


Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 

Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 

Werd & Vandegrift 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Motors. 
——See Electric Motors. 
Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Mac! 
Whiteley, William & Sons, 
Nolils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co. 
Office Supplies. 
Niagara Clip Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Compound Co. 
Murphy, E. W. & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 


ine Co 


Ltd. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Oil Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Oil Purifiers. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd. 
Olive Oil and Olive Oil Foots. 
Dewsnap, John B., & Company. 
Overhead Tracks. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 


Overseaming Machines. 
American Overedging & Seaming Ma- 
chine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packing. 
Goetz, Frederick 


Pantagraphs fos Mill Engrav- 
ng. 

Johnson, C. A. & Co. 
Paper. 

Richardson Bros. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Langston. Samuel M. 
Patent Broker. 

Hinckley, F. C. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Beckley, A. J. Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
——See Ventilating 


Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Power Transmission 
ery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Machin- 


Preparatory Machinery 
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American Pulley Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
iivans, G. Frank. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


Kiein, Chas. C. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Plymouth Cordage Co 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William & Co. 
Standard Pressed Stee! Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
(Cot- 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co, 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 


Presses. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Murray Iron Works. 
North Chelmsford Machine 
Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Pulleys. 
——See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Humphrey Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W. \ 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reels. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Barton, F. C. 
Chenev Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co 
Standard Paint Co. 


Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Roller Coverers. 


Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co 
Reller Leather. 
buwes, L. M., Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
RoeH Logs. 

Hartwell, Geo. E. 
Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Piymouth Cordage Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 


Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 


Screens (Perforated). 
—-See under Perforated Metal. 
——See Commission Merchants. 

Separators. 

Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
— Overedging & Seaming Mch 


Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Bridoux, Chas. H. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co 

Fales, L. F. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


| Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—-See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shear Blades. 
Heusch, Severin. 


Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 


| Shell Rolls. 
| Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies. 

—See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
| =——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 


| Salix Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
| prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
| Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
| Silk Mill Supplies. 
| Hall, I. A. & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
| Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Nicol, J. M. & J. 8. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Sons Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


STANDARD FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 


The original weather-proof, elastic and acid-resisting roofing. 
heat and the acid-fumes of dye-houses, etc. 
Especially useful on saw-tooth roofs. 


Booklet R. 


Resists the great 


Highly fire-resisting. _Contains no tar. 
Outlasts tin and iron. 


Send for samples and 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
100 William St., New York. 


In stock in all large cities. 





Skylights. 





Burnham, Hitchings, 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Slashers. 







Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. BE. & Co. 
Soaps. 









Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 














Draper Company. 
Baston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. BE. & Co. 

















Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 









Spinning Frames. 
——BSee Cotton Machinery. 

Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 























chine Co. 














Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Spools. 
































Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 




















Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W. & Co. 
Starch, 

Standard Starch Co. 
Steam Boilers. 

Stirling Co. 

Allen, 


























Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, 


William, Sons Co. 
Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight Works. 
Pierson Co. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Cu. 


American Soap & Washoline Co. 


Gun Mill. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


—-See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Bte. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Murray Iron Works Co. 
Wickes Brcs. 


Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & | 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 
| American Blower Co. 
| Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Herrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 


(Arthur Birch. 


| Murray Iron Works Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Burkhard, Thomas 


Steam Kettles. 
Murray Iron Works. 
Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
| Superheaters, Duval. 
Power Specialty Co 
| Tanks, Tubes and Vats. 
| Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
| Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Lewis, H. F. & Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 





| Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. | 





Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
= George, Tank and Vat Mfg. 


| Tapes,  eeeiite and Edgings. 
Barton, F. 


Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


et Telephones. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 
Telpherage System. 


Dodge Coal Storage Co., United Tel- 
Dept. 
| Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 


Bte. 
| Tenter Clipa. 


—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co, 
Trolley Tracks. 


Dodge Coal Storage Co., United Tel- 
pherage Dept. 
Trucking. 
McKeon, John F. 
Turbines. 
—See Water Wheels. 
Twine. 


American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
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. D. LITTLE 


. J. Skinner 
. 8S. Mork 
. A. Olmsted 
F. Sammet 
C. Pinkerton 
W. Wiggins. 


Ventilating Apparatus—cont. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Burnham, Hitchings, 
Drouve, G. Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. 

Warping and Beaming Machin- 

ery. 


Pierson Co. 


Altemus, J. K. 

Borchers, Richard C. & Co 
Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstr« ; 


Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Softeners. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co 
Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Stevens Tank & Tower Co 


Water Wheels. 
Humphrey Machine Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Replogle Governor Works 
Whistles. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 


me Cec 


Private Telephone Exchange, 2312 Main 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 

Chemical Expert and Engineer 

93 Broad Street 
BOSTON 


Specialists in the Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Ball). 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool, 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Compound Co 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Garnett, P. & C., Lid 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Woolen Machinery. 
Brown Cotton Gin Co 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works. (Arthur Birch, 
prop. 
Barker, James. 
Garnett, P. & C., Ltd 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Geesner, David. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 

Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Keryon, D. R., & Sen. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., & Co 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonencket Machine & Press Co. 


Wool, 


CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Non-shrinking Process 
for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oiling Apparatus, 
Harwood, Geo 8., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co, 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Daly, James E. 
Dana Warp Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Orswell Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroom Co 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding. Whitman & Co. 
Indiah Orchard Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry. A. T.. & Co. 
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dslazed Yarns—cont. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Walcott & Campbe!! Spinning Co., 
York Mills. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 
Daly, James E. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, EB. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mille, 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


BUYERS’ 


INDEX 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Queensbury Millis. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Knitting Yarns, 

Daly, James E., 
Mercerized Yarns. 

Daly, James E. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co, 

Lorimer, E. D. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Moeller & Littauer, 

Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Mohair Yarns. 

Cranston Worsted Mills. 

Daly, James E. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, 
Noils, 
Clemencon, B. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Daly, James E. 
De Veer, H. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
EAST FOURTH STREET, 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Tinsels, Silk | 


Ete. 


Clemencon, B. 

Daly, James E. 

De Veer, H. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Tussah Waste. 
Clemencon, B. 
Daly, James E. 
De Veer, H. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Daly, James E 
Faton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, EB. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., 
Speed & Stephensen. 


& Co. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
K. OEHLER’S 


Aniline Salt and 
Oil. 
Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Branch Offices: 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
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ate CM TONY CHICO 


AESOLAITELY THE BEST. 


UNIVERSAL, DURABLE, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
oS) ee) > gage | emia eS ie gee Ol Og i 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


108-110 Hartwell Street, Fall River. 


Che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly 


of the Mississippi Teatile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 


Published by LORD &z NAGLE COMPANY 


299 DEVONSHIRE STREET, eas BOSTON, MASS 
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JOHN FF. McKEON, 


Manufacturers’ HKorwarding Agent 
SALVATOR TRANSFER 


370 & 372 Washington St., through New York may be sure of careful and 


Manufacturers shipping goods to, from or 


intelligent attention to every detail. We handle 
the business of many large textile concerns. 


Bee ate | E W a4 Oo 1° oe 


ON THE GROUND FLOOR. H. & D. 

Our business has expanded so rapidly that we have moved our 
office and principal salesrooms to the ground floor at 126 
Bedford St. in patente to our old premises. When in F ES I N G O ij D 
Boston drop in. ** Quick sales and a large turnover” is 126 BEDFORD ST. 
our way. We turn all kinds of textile goods into quick 
cash. Send samples and state quantity. BOSTON, MASS. 









MILL EQUIPMENT 







Westinghouse Induction Motors 


Are peculiarly adapted to meet the most exacting requirements of cotton mills ; they 


increase Production---Decrease Costs. 






The illustration shows a Stafford 1905 Model 
Cotton Loom direct driven by a Westinghouse 
Induction Motor without any intermediate 
clutch or starting device. 


















Looms direct driven by Westinghouse Motors 
have a steadier speed, give an increased and 
better quality of product, and ali the annoy- 
ances and expense of shafting, pulleys and 
belting are eliminated. 


Some of our engineers have made a special 
study as to the motor requirements of cotton 
and other textile mills, and we are always ready 
to give prospective customers and their en 
gineers the benefit of our large experience in 
this line. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 


For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 











Murray Corliss Engines Save Steam 


Steam is Coal and Coal is Cash 
A mill or lighting plant not now profitable can often be put ona 
dividend basis by improving its power plant. We will do the 
business, furnishing engines, boilers, and heaters—all built by us 





MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 
INCORPORATED FEBR’Y 1, 1879 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. (Right in the Middle of the U. S.) 


We serve the entire country Catalogue 71 ready for buyers 


Engine on exhibition and office in The Bourse, Philadelphia 
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Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or Reorgan- 
ization of Textile Plants, 
including Steam and 
Water Power. 


DEAN & MAIN, 
Mill Engineers and Architects, 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


Valuations and Reports 
of Plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance, 


— BOSTON, MASS. 


BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 
MILL BUILDING ASPECIALTY, References made to some of 


- the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Piax Spinning Oo., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever experienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here, 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 


Our 


Yagi @ Merrill, 
Manufacturers’ Agents. 

General import and export business between 
The UNITED STATES, 


JAPAN and CHINA. 


Special attention given to COTTON FABRICS 
and to COTTON MILL MACHINERY. 
OFFICES : 
396-398 Broadway, New York City. 
6 Teapo Street, Nagoya, Japan. 


Speed & Stephenson, 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Worsted and Woolen Machinery 


A Large Supply of Worsted Machinery 
itease on Hand. 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Reversible Fans with 


One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 


THE 


NEV 
149 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. 


Write for Circular M-1. 


YORK BLOWER COMP’Y: 


25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co.. Richmond, Va. 





485 | TEXTILE PATENTS 197 


PATENTS CFRosBY & CRECORY, 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 
Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 


inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


Textile Patents 
catee. ats. tos, aeaaiiae. Counselors at Law 


sonnet ‘| HOWSON & HOWSON 


F. C. HINCHLEY, Patent Broker, | + % 
143 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. Solicitors 


of Patents 


| 
Reals for Cotton ee PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 


32 South Broad Street 
Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers New York, 38 Park Row 


LINDSAY, HYDE & co., WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


2124 to 2130 East York St... PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Have Your Accounts Financed. 


Consult— 


CATHRALL, 


513 Drexel Building, 
Bell "Phone — Market 3116 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COTTON MILLS 


| 


9OOOO9O9O9999909S909OO90OOOOOHOOH 3 


Through Sleeping Car 
Service 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 
Adirondack 
Mountain 
Resorts 


and all kinds of textile industries would be a 
great success at a number of cities and towns 
in the excellent cotton growing sections of 
the South and Southwest, tributary to the 


-_-. 


° 
3 
: 
? First-class inducements, such as free sites, 
3 bonuses, subscriptions to stock, ete., will be 
Pullman Sleeper leaves Boston 3.32 p.m. daily ex- given by a number of cities and towns to se- 
cept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New York cure this class of industry. It is a well-known 
@ fact that cotton grown in Indian Territory 
os and Oklahoma is equal to the very best, owing 
° to its long staple and superior quality. Nat- 
ural gas in abundance is also available in a 
number of sections and could be utilized in 
running cotton and knitting mill machinery. 
Send for copy of ‘ Opportunities,” giving 
full information relative to openings for 
all kinds of industries, factories, ete. 
3 


® 

* 

; 

> 

o 

® 

® 

3 

Sd 

: 

3 Central, for Lake Placid and intermediate points ; 
stop 20 minutes at Springfleld for supper, with early 
morning buffet service on train; due Childwold, 5.55 
a.m.; Tupper Lake, 6.10, Saranac Inn, 6.45; Sar- 
anac Lake, 7.40; and Lake Placid, 8.10 a.m, Close 
connection for the Northern Adirondacks. 

Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 8.05 p.m. 
daily except Saturday; due Boston 10.30 next morn- 
ing; Dining Car Springfield to Boston serving break- 

3 iast. 

> For additional train service, or illustrated literature 
descriptive of the Adirondacks, call on or address 

R. M. Harris, 366 Washington St., Boston. 

5 


M. SCHULTER, 


Industrial Commissioner, 
FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
000000-000000000000000000000000008 
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WANTS, 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads, 
column each time. 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR SALE 


On floor of Mill, ready 
for removal at once. 


25 200 Spindle operators. 
25 Pump-motion Crompton go-in. 
looms. 
6 Andover Plain looms, 96-in. ; 
good for plain work; in good condi- 
tion. 


No REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 
Address 


Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 


WOOLEN MILL FOR SALE 


In flourishing Ohio city. Fully equipped for mak- 
ing Blankets. Also machinery for making Cassi- 
meres, etc. Land, substantial Brick Buildings and 
Machinery. Address BLANKET MILL, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


co. WROLFEN DE mw 
2316 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealer and Jobber in 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, NEW AND SECOND HAND 


Will buy ODD LOTS OF YARN of any kind Send Samples and Prices 
FOR SALE.—Canvas Belt about 1 ft. long. 26 in. wide, 341n. thick. In 


good oe on. One l2Win Beaming Frame Une 20 gauge Flat Top Hand 
nitting Machine with two sections 29 in. each, wit swing carrier and nar- 


ovina ie achine. Built for At tic Knit Goods 


FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 
If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


For Sale. In Pennsylvania, one of the best 
equipped woolen mills in this country. Address 
“Penn.,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


To Hosiery Manufacturers. For Sale 31 in. x 36 in 
Weston Hollow-plate Press, with 15 plates. First class con 
dition. Cheap before removal. Joseph L. Schmitt, 1501 
¥. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted. First class dyer for large hosiery mill 
in Pennsylvania. High salary and permanent posi- 
tion for right man. Address application to K. M., 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Modern Hosiery Mill for Sale or Lease. Produc 
tion: 300 dozen hose and half hose daily. Room 
and power for 1,000 doz. daily. Modern buildings, 
best machinery, good labor. Will sell entire plant 
or lease buildings and power plant and sell knit- 
ting, dyeing and finishing machinery. Or will sel) 
majorty of capital stock to good parties who will 
operate plant. Good reason for selling. Appiy to 
V. D. Molloy, Columbus, Miss. 


GREAT BUSINESS CHANCE! 


$40,000 BUYS COMPLETE HOSIERY PLANT,. 


including Land, Buildings and Machinery, all in first-class condi 
tion, that cost $75,000 three years ago. Full particulars. Wm. Vesy 
& Co., 527 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


12 Branson *; Automatic Machines, 44 in., 160 needles with 
6 extra cylinders. 

1 17 Point Looper (Hepworth. 
20 Rib Machines. 

1 Rib Top Machine. 

17H. P. Engine and 15 H. P. Boiler. 

Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers. Belting, Steam Pipes, etc. 

Address, * J. E. M.”’ 5839 Morton St., Germantown, Phila 


KNITTERS FOR SALE 


Twelve Paxton & O’Neill Plain Knitters, 
160 Needles, 334!’ diameter on Needle, for making 
plain tubular work. Any reasonable price will be 
considered. Address ‘*‘Sale,’’ care of Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


HERE IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


for some one among the cotton mills of the South. 
F S | + A complete plant for the man- 

or a e s ufacture of cop tubes. Can 
be seen in operation. Address, ‘‘Cop,”’ care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


A young man who has devised and 
— built a machine for Mercerizing 
Cotton Warp Yarns, under a new 


principle, and has it ready for oper 
salen in a small mill, with power, 


wants some one to help him financially or take an interest in the business. The machine is a wonder and 
can turn out from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds of warps per day of 10 hours at very little cost. This will bear close in- 


vestigation as there are large profits to be made in this business. 


Address, ‘‘ H. F.,"? Station N, Philadelphia P. © 














SPECIAL NOTICES 

































BARGAINS FOR SALE 


DYNAMOS — ENGINES 


1 40 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 

1 200 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 

1 50 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 

2 14x7x10 Deane Duplex Pumps. 

100,000 ft. assorted widths single an 
double Leather Belting. 

50,000 ft. Steam Pipe, assorted. 

Boilers, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. 

Write for Prices. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY CO. rcckiva, nr: 
GLASER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


Specialties in 


MURKLAND, CROMPTON & KROWLES LOOM PARTS. Fr eo) R Ss a LW. Ee. 


a Specialty. 6 English Clipper Looms;5 Single Cylinder, Double Lift, 600 


2731 33-35 North 6th St Philadelphia Pa Jacquard Machines; 2 Single Cylinder, 400 Jacquard Machines; 4 
- - “9 ’ . 


Double Cylinder, double lift, 1200 Machines, cards, etc. AT ply to 


Thalia Mills, 1729 Gillingham Street, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ss Edward Jefferson & Brother, 
or Lease. 
Suitable for cotton or other manufacturing indus- 


e 
tries. Situated in Eastern Connecticut, 25 miles from IK p af ner 


Providence, R. I., freight line running through the 
127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


property. Heavy stone buildings, good condition, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


over 22,000 sq. ft. floor space, shafting and pulleys all 
over, sprinkled, also fully equipped machine shop. 
J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England, 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


Castings Brazed 
by FERROFIX 


Textile Machinery of all kinds Repaired by Our Process. 
NO PATCHES. 
Enormous Saving Over Cost of New Parts. 


Afew hours time wil do the trick. 
COMMUNICATE WITH 


THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING COMPANY, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
813A Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or ARTHUR STEAD, Mgr. Textile Dept., 227 Chestnut St. 
WORKS: 

The Ferrofix Brazing Co., of Phila. 
2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
1541 Albright Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Brazing Co., 329 W. 12th St., New York City. 


















































































Good water power about 100 H. P., anda NEW steam 
plant of 80H. P. Help plenty, taxes low, and under 
certain conditions entire taxes rebated for a term of 
12 years by the town. TERMS REASONABLE, 

Address, THE INTERSTATE COMPANY, 
Danielson, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


















Foreman (Dyer) desires a position on hosiery Dyer and Bleacher Wants Position. Has fair 
and skein yarn Best of references. Address L. knowledge of chemistry and experience in labora- 
P. S., care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. tory work. Competent to meet the requirements 

on worsted, cotton yarn and hosiery or aniline, 

Supt. and Genl. Manager of Seamless Hosiery black and sulphur colors. Would take position in 
would consider a change. Experienced on ladies’, cotton, hosiery or knitting mill Go anywher 
misses’ and infants’ goods, both wool and wor- Address Dye & Bleach, care Textile World Record 
sted. American; married; age 32, with an experi- Boston, Mass 





ence of 13 years; been with present concern lv 
years, having bought all the stock and sold a part 
of the production Must be in an up-to-date mill. Vi Ee ™~N VATS oe ™~N T | © 
Address Seamless, Textile World Record, Boston, Practical Superintendent starting small woolen mill 
Mass. ; California desires to interest the following overseers: 
Carder and Spinner who can take charge of both depart 
ments. Boss Weaver, whocan do his own dressing and 
fixing. Boss Finisher, who can take charge of wet and 
dry Bookkeeper with woolen mill experience. Up-to- 
. : date salesman to <ell the prodnuet direct to the large retai 
Superintendent and Designer trade. Specialties Blankets and Fiannels for the mining 
and logging trade; shirt factory in connection with plant 
WANTS POSITION AS MANAGER. Is sn experiencea | Market for all She mill can produce. | Will sell to cach over 
Designer and practical man for the tie-up of looms for weaving seer $1500 to $2500 interest jn the business to right parties, 
ribbons, silk, upholstery and cotton goods; piain and Jacquard Proposition will pay 20¢ dividends. Opportunity of a life 










in 

















cloths. Has had 20 years’ experience as a manufacturer and is able time to become interested in a profitable business, located 
to manage a mill in all its branches. Knows the coloring for stripe in the tinest climate in the world. Only practical men 
and figure upholstery; cotton, silk and ribbon novelties a specialty. need apply, whose record will bear the strictest investiga 
Further explanation will be given if required. Address, LYONS, tion. Address. with full particulars, “California,” care of 


eare of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 


on file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 


or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 
Mr. C. T. Donlevy, @ practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent, or a good overseer’s 
position. Worked on all kinds of filling warp, col- 
ored hosiery, mercerized thread, twist and ply 
yarns. Taken a course in designing, combing and 
weaving in textile school. Age 35, married. First- 
class references. 1957. Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings, sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed. Age 35, 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendert or overseer of carding. 
Worked on all white goods yarns from 12s to 150s. 
Familiar with the Lowell, Saco & Pettee revolving 
flat cards. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1898, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent. Yarn or weaving mill. 
Worked on all kinds of yarn, from 10s to 170s. Also 
all kinds of plain cotton goods. Age 37, married. 
1027, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1432, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, now employed, but wish- 
es to change. Worked on all classes of fancy 
lawns, sateens, twills, drills, denims, tickings, awn- 
ings, ducks, chambray and fancy dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Age 38, mar- 
ried. 1226, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent. Now employed as boss 
weaver. Wishes to change to better conditions. 
Has had charge in some of the leadings mills in 
the United States. Age 44, married; first-class ref- 
erences. 335, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn-a specialty. First-class refer- 
ences. Age 44, married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Cotton Superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. Worked on linen and union towels and crash- 
es. Father now taking full charge of the business, 
so he is not needed. Worked on Crompton & 
Knowles and other machinery used in toweling 
manufacture. Age 28, first-class reference. 1867, 
Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent wants position. Now en- 
gaged, but wishes to change to better condition. 
Worked on all kinds of plain cotton goods, prints, 
sheetings, ginghams, etc. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Age 43, married, first-class references. 
2005. Textile World Record. ; 

Superintendent or Superintendent and Designer 
in a cotton mill. Familiar with all lines of colored 
and cotton tickings., denims. shirtings, ginghams 
lappet and dress goods Worked on English and 
American machinery. 36 years of age, married. 
First class recommendations 3331, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or Boss Weaver. 
15 years’ experience, wants first class position in 
New England. Understands nearly all cotton 
looms, also sla beaming and quilling. Worked 
on jacquards fancies. lappets, box work and 
plain. 3351, Ts World Record, Boston. 


American, with 


shing 
lenos 
xtils 


He would be 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent, age 34; 
Worked on fancy woolens. 
take position at once. Will not go to Canada or 
West or South. Would take a good boss spinner 
place or assistant superintendent, but wants over 
$4.00 per day. 3104, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Was eight years in every de- 
partment and acted as assistant in England. Wants 
to get a start in this country. Would take position 
as assistant superintendent, designer, or assistant 
designer. Hes had experience on high grades of 
plain and fancy woolens and worsteds, as well as 
army kerseys and cctton worsteds. 1841, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


General Manager, agent, superintendent or de- 
signer. Worked on everything from fine worsted 
to a blanket. Good experience. Aged 37; American; 
married. 3172, Textile World Record. 

Asst. Agent, superintendent or mechanical engi- 
neer in woolen or carpet mill of any kind. Age 
30; married. Excellent references. 3178, Textile 
World Record. 


Manager, superintendent or designer. 


American; married. 
Not employed, and can 


Age 30; 


English; married. Experienced in England and in 


this country. Mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 
ings, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss weaver. 15 years’ ex- 
perience in worsted, woolen and silk goods. 
Graduate of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years 
old; married. Good manager of help. American. 
3119, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman. 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer in a woolen or wor- 
sted mill. Worked on fine worsted suitings, trou- 
serings, woolen cheviots, meltons, kerseys, coverts, 
fancy cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods. First- 
class references. Age 27, married. 1974, Textile 
World Record. 


Supcrintendent or Designer. American, 37 years 
of age, married, wants a position in United States. 
Worked on light and heavy weight woolen and 
worsted goods. fancy and plain, wool and worsted 
piece dyes, also pebble worsteds. Been superin- 
tendent 6 years and designer 8. 3353, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent. 
Worked on fancy and piece dye dress goods, fancy 
suitings and overcoatings in some of the best New 
England mills. Experienced in details of manufac- 
turing and cost calculation. Young man, American, 
married. Best references as to character and ex- 
ecutive ability 3360, Textile World Record, 
Boston 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 

icker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
sto 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or superintendent of 
@ small mill. Worked on coarse and fine yarns 
from 10s to 170s, carded and combed. Will not go 
West, South or to Canada. Age 37, American. 
First-class references. 1027, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age, French. 1991, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 


go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 yvears of age, American. First-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age, 
married. First-class references. 1884, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age, first class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, sea island and down to sweepings. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery, first 
class recommendations, 29 years of age, married. 
3323, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. American, 26 years of age, 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 


seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
tecord, Boston. 


Overseer or Second Hand Carding. 29 years of 
age, unmarried, with experience as second hand 
and overseer. Been overseer for last three years. 
Worked on white and colored cotton goods from 
4s to 70s, and understands nearly all machinery 
used in making these goods. 3217, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling. long chain 
beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Ring Spimning. Aged 42; American; 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims 
etc.: $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old: married: steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent 
of a small mill. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Famillar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age, American, 
married. 1882, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule Spimaimg who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on var 
ranging from 24’s to 160’s is open to a position. 
years old: American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 









WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 





eoatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married: 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 28 
years of age, with experience as second hand and 
overseer in some of the largest mills in New Eng- 
land, wants position in the East. Worked on all 
classes of woolen goods, and on nearly all makes 
of woolen cards. 3355, Textile World Record, 
3oston. 

Overseer of Carding. American, 40 years of age, 
with 8 years’ experience as overseer, accustomed 
to all grades woolen and cotton and shoddy mix« s, 
and to all kinds of woolen carding machinery, 
wants position in the NaTth. 3358, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. Age 26, American, unmar- 
ried, with 7 years’ experience as overseer, wants 
position in New England. Had experience on wool, 
shoddy, silk noils, ete. Understands D. & F., Fur- 
bush and Cleveland cards. 339, Textile World 
tecord, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 35 years 
of age, with nearly 15 yeers’ experience as over- 
seer, wants position in the East. Accustomed to 
cassimeres, cheviots, carriage cloth, blankets, etc., 
and nearly all machinery used in card room. 3342, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Woolen Boss Carder. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods, all wool, all cotton, and cotton and 
woolen and shoddy mixes. Familiar with all kinds 
of American carding machinery. First-class ref- 


erences. Age 44, married. 1953, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on a!l 
wools, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland cards, and all 
makes of rub aprons and different rub rolls. 29 
years of age, American, first-class references. No. 
3284, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Carder or Spinner. Familiar with all kinds 
of American machinery, including Davis & Furber 
cards and mules; also Johnson & Bassett mules. 
Worked on all kinds of stock from the lowest to 
the finest grades of wool. 654 years of age; first- 
class recommendations. 3288, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on ali 
grades of woolens, cotton and shoddy mixes. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of American machinery. 
First-class references; 31 years of age; German, 
3316, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Carder in a Woolen Mill. Worked on sat- 
inets, cotton mixed dress goods, kKerseys, etc. 
Could take a position at short notice; 34 years of 


age; Irish-American. 3319, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder and Spinner. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen and cotton and shoddy mixes; also knit- 
ting yarn. Familiar with Davis & Furber cards 
and mules, Johnson and Bassett, Lombard and 
Cleveland cards and mules. First-class recommen- 
dations; 36 years of age; American. 3302, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in Woolen Mill, 
good second hand position. 
Furber and Lombard cards, First-class recom- 
mendations; 49 years of age; English. 3297, Tex 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


or would take a 
Worked on Davis & 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill, or 
would accept a position as superintendent in small 
blanket or flannel mill. 54 years of age; English, 
first-class recommendations. 1798, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. 
Familiar with all grades of woolen and mixed 
goods. Familiar with all makes of American card- 


ing and spinning machinery. Will not go West 
or South; 40 years of age; first-class recommen- 
dations: American. 3294, Textile World Record, 


Mass. 


3oston, 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Spinner. Would take a good 
Used to Davis & Furber and John- 
Worked on all kinds of 
3215, Textile World 


Boss Woolen 
secondhand job. 
son & Bassett machines. 
goods. First-class references. 
Record, Boston. 


Woolen Boss Spinner. Worked on all kinds of 


woolen goods. Familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett and Woonsocket mules. A first- 
class fixer. Could take a position at once. Ameri- 


can; age 48. 3266, Textile World Record 


Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
second-hand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and Platt. 
First-class references; age 48, English. Could take 
a position at once. 589. Textile World Record. 


Woolen Boss Spinner. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen yarns; worked on Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett, Bridesburg, Platt, and Lees & Moulton 
machinery. First-class references; English; 45 
years of age. 3223, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner in a woolen mill.. 32 years of age, 
American, familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. No. 3275, Textile World Record, 
3oston. 

Second Hand in Spinning Room or fixer. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and cotton mixed yarns 
Familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bas- 
sett mules. 30 years of age, married, American. 
No. 3282. Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Spinner or Twister in woolen mill. Famil- 
iar with all kinds of woolen, shoddy and mixed 


goods Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett and 
English mules First class references. 32 years 
of age, American, 3281, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass 

Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First class recommendations. Age 
29, American. 3287, Textile World Record. 


=: KNITTERS. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. American 40 
years of ag vith a number of years’ experience 
as overseer, would accept a good position any- 
where in United States. Worked on cotton and 
lisle hosiery. fashioned, seamless, lace, embroidered 
ind plain nd on nearly all makes seamless ma- 
chines nd all others used in an up-to-date mill 
335 Textile World Record, Boston 

Superintendent of Knitting Mill. American, 28 
vears of age, with experience on flat wool and cot 
tor 1] 00 weaters. rib goods of wool, worsted 
otton and cotton plaited Understands nearly all 
kinds of machinery ised in making these goods 
3348, Textile World Re , Boston 

Overseer of Knitting. American, 31 years of ag 
with 10 vears’ experience in Knitting room as sec 
ond hand and overseer Worked on men’s gauze 

nderwear, and on ] woolen and plush work 
Wants position in the East 3350, Textile World 


Bostor 

Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age, American. 3259, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Superiptendent of a knitting mill. Worked on 
merino and silk, plain and ribbed 


Record 


cotton wool 
hosiery and underwear. Will not go South or 
‘Vest First-class references American, 42 years 


1722. Textile World Record, Boston 


old. married i I 
Young man with ex- 


Foreman and Machinist. 


perience on all kinds of knitting and sewing 
machines in men’s, ladies’ and children’s hosiery. 
Wants position as fixer or assistant superintendent 


inderwear mill 25 years old; 





n hosiery or 
> good references Open for a position Ov 
tobe r 15th 2214. Textile World Record, Boston. 
Boss Knitter or Finisher. German-American; 
single; age 22 Worked on tokes, skirts. globe 
mittens. Some experience with hosiery. 3240, Tex- 


tile World Record 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver, second hand or loom fixer. Age 


30; married. Wants $3 per day. Men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of fancy worsteds. Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Reference. 3182, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver and designer. All grades of fancy 
dress goods, woolen and worsted, cotton and cot- 
ton mix kerseys, coverts and venetians. Plain and 
fancy men’s wear. 3181, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on _ worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
38 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on plain and 
fancy piece dyed worsted, woolen, plain and fancy 
flannels, also fancy mercerized rain cloths. 29 
years of age; Canadian; married. First-class ref- 
erences. 3251, Textile World Record. 

Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46, Eng- 
lish. First-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. First-class refer- 
ences; American. 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 

Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mill 
for a former company. 57 years of age, married, 
English, first-class references. No. 3270, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Assistant Designer or Boss Weaver in a woolen 
mill, 25 years of age, for two years was in a first- 
class Austrian textile school and passed the exam- 
ination with distinction. Has first-class references, 
an Austrian and single. No. 3277, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving. American, 28 years of 
age, with experience on all classes of woolen goods 
and on Crompton and Knowles, Crompton and 
Thayer looms, wants position in the East. 3357, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Good experience and ref- 
erence. Worked on lawns, sheetings, sateens, dimi- 
ties, fancies, ete. 3188, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 


of fancies, lenos, ete. Good experience. A young 
man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, plain and fancy, including Turkish 
and cotton towels, also fancy worsted dress goods. 
Age 39; English; married. 3236, Textile World 
Record. 

| Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills. sat. -ns. quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
| A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 
derstands all kinds of looms. 336, Textile World 
Record 

Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 39 

| years of age, American. first class references. 3257, 
| Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 














FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
ioned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc. Excellent references. Address $168, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Fintsher of underwear, cotton or wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special, 
etc., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1968, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American. 
Woolen and. worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070, 
Textile World Record. 

Boss Finisher. American. Cheviots, cassimeres. 
beavers, dress goods, etc. Wants $2.50 to $3 per 
day. 3128, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Finisher. Worked on thibets, cot- 
ton and wool warps, satinets, unions, cheviots, ker- 
seys. meltons and cassimeres. Aged 40. Will not 
go West or to Canada. American. First-class ref- 
erences. 3077, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Finisher in a medium-sized mill or 
second-hand in a large mill. Worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, rain cloth, silk noils, dress goods, 
plain and fancy, piece dyed worsteds and cotton 
worsteds. Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery, including crabbing machines. Will go 
anywhere for a good position. American, 23 years 
of age, good references. 3263, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Finisher, or would take a second-hand po- 
sition or wet finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
woolen and worsted goods, both steam and dry fin- 
ishing. Age 45, English, first-class references. 
2061, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by man 
in the prime of life. energetic and a hustler, with 
20 years of experience as overseer On all classes 
of goods’ from loom to case, in first-class mills. 
Age 46; married; steady, temperate and reliable. 
3333. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Wet Finishing. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, both high and low stock. Would 
accept a position at short notice. 47 years of age; 
married; first-class references. 3322, Textil. 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. American, 27 years of 
age, with 7 years’ experience. Worked on cassi- 
meres, dress goods, all face finished goods, also 
fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, satinets, etc. 
Understands nearly all kinds of machinery, old and 
modern. 338388, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 


married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335. Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing. 87 vears of age, with 


experience in some of the best mills in New Eng- 
land. Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted 
face finished goods and on about all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in finishing room. Prefers the East 
3344: Textile World Record. Boston , 

Overseer of Finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
of woolen and worsted goods. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. First-class references; 33 years 
of age; Swedish. 3295, Textile World Recora 
Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all classes 
of woolen goods, both high and low stock. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of finishing machinery 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Has three 
workers in the family for weaving and finishing 
room 48 years of age: married. 3326, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. J 

Overseer of Finishing of piece goods or assist- 
ant superintendent, or chemist. Familiar with all 
kinds of cotton goods. lawns, flannelettes and wasn 
goods. Worked on all kinds of machinery, includ- 
ine Granger and Butterworth machines. First- 
class recommendations; 31 years of age; married 
3317, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boss Carder or Superintendent of a shoédy mill. 
Familiar with all kinds of stock from highest to 
the lowest grades. All makes of woolen carding 
machinery. 30 years of age; married; American. 
3307, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in Woolen Mill. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen shoddy and cotton mixed goods; 
also knitting varn. Familiar with all kinds of 
American carding machinery and first-class rew- 
ommendations. 45 years of age; Irish-American. 
3313, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder in Woolen Mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods; familiar ‘with Davis « 
Furber and Platt, Cleveland and Furbush machin- 
ery. First-class references; 26 years of age; Ger- 
man. 3298, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling and Winding. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. First-class refer- 


ences. 31 years of age, Scotch. 3269, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, Spooling and Warp- 
ing. Worked on all classes of goods, hosiery 
yarns, long and short staples from 8s up. Familiar 
with Sayles & Jenks, Mason, Lowell, Whiting and 
Saco & Pettee machinery. First class references. 


28 years of age, married. 3308, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Silk Weaving. Worked on all kinds 
of plain silk goods. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Stafford & Thayer looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3303, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Broad Silk Mill. Worked on 
all kinds of silk goods, piece dyes, cotton and silk 
mixtures, or would accept a position as overseer 
in any department. Age 40 years; married; first- 
class recommendations. 1726, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Dyeing. Englishman, 33 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in this country. Worked 
on broadcloths, dress goods, kersey, carriage 
cloth, cotton warp, piece dyes, unions, raw stock, 
wool, cotton and shoddy, also yarn. 3349, Textile 
World Record, Boston 

















































































































































































































































































































Overseer Dyeing. American, 28 years of 





























age, 
with experience, wants position in the East Has 
had experience with fast colors to work with 
woolen yarns, mercerized dyeing and bleaching, 
also web, elastic and non elastic 3347, Textile 











World Record, Boston 











Overseer of Dyeing. Englishman, with 20 years’ 
experience as overseer in this country, wants po- 
sition in the East Aeccustomed to dress goods, 
plain and mixed, piece dyes on worsted, fine broad- 
cloth, kersey cloaking, ete. 3343, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 















































Overseer Dyeing, Expert Bleacher. American, 35 
years of age, worked on cotton and fine woolen 
yarns, tapes, underwear and linen. Understands 
nearly all makes of dyehouse machinery. 2065, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. 26 years of age, with expe- 














































































































rience as overseer. Worked on fancy cassimeres, | 
thibets, satinets, piece goods and raw stock. Wants | 
a position in the East Would accept good second ; 
hand position 3236, Textile World Record, Boston en 
Overseer of Dyeing. 33 years af age, married, 11 aa 
years’ experience as overseer. Worked on worsted s 
union and knit goods, cotton hosiery, loose stock, 
also dress goods, beavers, serges, etc Prefers 














New England 3340, Textile World Record. 

















Superintendent and Designer, or Designer. 






































Young man, American, with 4 years’ experience as 
designer Worked on shirting and all kinds of 
elastic and non-elastic webs, on Crompton and 
Knowles, broad and narrow looms Will accept a 
good position anywhere in United States. 3359, 











Textile World Record, Boston 





Superintendent or assistant of silk or cotton 
mill. Worked on plain and fancy ribbons and all 
classes of goods in broad silks, dress silks and tie 
silks, also Jacquard work. References. 31865, 
Textile World Record. 
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Cotton Market. 





Reports of crop damage and the publication of 
the census figures for cotton ginned have been the 
features of the cotton market during the past 
month. The census report, showing a decrease of 
1,477,166 bales ginned to Oct, 18, as compared with 
last year, has strengthened the belief that the new 
crop will not be much over 11,000,000. All pre- 
dictions so far are largely guess work. The move- 
ment into sight from Sept. 1 to Oct. 27, as re- 
ported by the Chronicle, shows a decrease of 419,- 
446 bales, as compared with last year.. The figures 
for a series of years are given by the same author- 
ity as follows: 


1900 Nov. 2 3,165,104 bales 


ROOT DUO Ve F cn de cccccdssecsveces SQQRBIO Dales 
TORR: SPOS hie viesisscvsaartsane~ Qe eee 
igs ‘Chet, 20 ........ ..+++ 2,644,353 bales 
Oe. AEE Oe ose eas ees csonecee DESO Dales 
SO05 OC Bw cade cess eyscssaee. Ree wales 


Comparisons of the movement into sight this 
year with that of previous years are misleading be- 
cause of the increasing ability of the Southern 
planter to hold this cotton. Many are still too 
poor to do this, but a large number are out of 


debt or are availing themselves of the local bank 





THE COTTON 


The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


IN THE PRICE OF 







MARKET 


COTTON TO DATE. 











ing facilities to hold their cotton. This tendency 
will become more pronounced from year to year 
if hivh prices for cotton continue to prevail. One 
result will be an equalization of prices by which the 
depression of values at this season of the year will 
either disappear or become less pronounced. 

While such a decline is somewhat overdue and 
may still develop, there are many conditions which 
tend to make 1905 an exception to the rule. 
Among these are the building of new mills abroad, 
the prosperity of the United States, the moderate 
size of the crop that now seems probable, and the 
fact that the consumption of cotton has been and 
is going on at a rapid rate. It is now over three 
months since the International Federation of Cot- 
ton Spinners issued the bulletin advising spinners 
to refrain for three months from buying cotton, in 
order to keep the price down. There is no way of 
determining whether this advice has been followed, 
but one thing is beyond question, namely, that cot- 
ton is but little below the price at which it was 
selline when the bulletin was issued. 

The world’s visible supply on Oct. 27 is esti- 
mated by the Chronicle at 3,664,175 bales, as com- 
pared with 2,955,383 bales in 1904, 2,372,408 bales 
in 1903 and 2,745,585 bales in 1902. 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 





Mercerized Tapes, 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What Competition Does 


In these days of sharp competition and-more particular buyers, the 
woolen manufacturer cannot afford to pass unnoticed any machine or 


material that will give him the slightest advantage over his competitor. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


is the article that is filling the long felt want for the improvement of 
scouring wool and finished cloth. Wyandotte Textile Soda, having all 
the properties of soap without the fats, acts immediately upon the wool 
grease, dissolving it and enabling it to be easily rinsed from the 
wool. 

Thus with the use of Wyandotte Textile Soda a large percentage of 
the soap is saved, and at a large reduction in the cost of 
scouring. 

Soda Ash, Pure Alkali or Caustic in any form should never be used 
in connection with the scouring of wool, except in the most extreme cases. 

Order from your supply house and write us to 


None Genuine except with a send a practical man to demonstrate what it will 
card bearing this Trade Mark 


“Wyandotte” 
er es 


| The J. B. Ford Co., 


Che 3. B. Ford Companp, 
Wpandotie, INKD. 


aecrenereen crn ronrsen GOLD MEDAL—AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
In Every Package. 


THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE— 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
td 
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CHART SHOWING 





Wool Market. 





into a 
worsted thread continue to have the call, although 
there are indications of a revival in the interest in 


Wools that can be combed and drawn 


clothing wools. This revival is evidently due to the 


scarcity of worsted wool. The people must be 


clothed and as there is not enough wool to supply 





Wool, Mohair, 
Camel Hair, Silk, 
and Ramie Tops 


= sme. Wool, Tops, 


All Kinds of Yarn for Weaving Purposes. 


May be applied at any stage of manufacturing. 


CHARLES H. HEYER, 
1501 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 








Right Angle Pontiac Guide. 


RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY, 


Wool and Woolen Goods Made NONSHRINHKABLE 


by the use of ‘* Nevershrink Process.” 
Write for Booklet. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


38 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


PORCELAIN, ENAMELLED IRON AND GLASS FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

















the demand for goods with a worsted finish, the 
deficiency is being supplied by cotton and clothing 
Many 
special efforts to imitate the worsted thread on 


wool. woolen manufacturers are making 


woolen machinery. Many shrewd observers in the 

° ° ‘ . + 
trade are predicting that clothing wools will soon 
return to favor. 


The wool trade has been quiet and one large 


RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes. 


Woolen, Worsted, 
Mohair, Ramie 
and Silk 

Knitting Yarns 


Noils, Yarns. 


Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 
Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York. 


Creel Steps. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


HYDRAULIC, 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


DE HAVEN ALL-STEEL RING TRAVELERS 
—~ 


The only ea, We ll Lar The Success 
xf) 


All Steel Se Re. St ~~ fiver otk > of the Mill 
: te 2s Ds aa aax Eb ASE EY . 
Ring Traveler SA n we Depends on its 
a ‘ Pr ee - A cia 
ever made, yarns ey Travelers. 


The reign of the Ring Traveler Octopus is over. 
and Methods have clipped his claws 


me DE HAVEN ALL-STEEL TRAVELERS ist iscn'set tar aivaenas 


1 manutncrunee omens’ DE HAVEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, “~ “Succ. 


Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC ana SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS (a MmP.C. and M. MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 


& 
Factories, fee EMPIRE 


PULLEY on Eki nan 
BLOCKS. = —_ 
en ‘Ao WATERWHEEL 
OVERHEAD a — mt 


TRACKS. “= T —- age —“ GOVERNORS. 
The COHOES IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUMP VALVE 
Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 
Made for hot or cold water or any fluid where rubber valves are used. 


By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. 


A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. A m 


ost durable and useful valve, 


Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE 


who ‘thas been in 


oe 
aeaier 


the wool business for a 
a century stated that never had he seen 
prices so firmly maintained during such a period 


ot 


quarter of 


dullness as has prevailed for the past six weeks. 
The available stocks of small and the 
high prices prevailing abroad prevent the scarcity 
supplied by imports as would other- 
wise be the case. 


wool are 
from being 
As it is imports are very large, 
179,209,151 pounds the first seven 
months of this year, 1905, as compared with 111,- 
344,381 pounds for the same period in 1904. 

There are 


reaching for 


reports of some contracting in the 
West for next year’s clip, but the growers’ ideas 

so high that but few buyers have had the cour- 
age to speculate in this field. The general opinion 


eems to be that wool is about as high as it can 
go, as the purchasing power of the consumer has 
been reached the will be 


substitutes. 


and demand 


turned to 


—_———___—__ 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


\side from the slight changes of sentiment due 
to the fluctuations in the market for raw cotton, 
the yarn market has continued steady with a strong 
undertone. Buyers have tried hard to secure con- 
cessions in the price of yarn and have magnified 
the importance of speculative changes in the raw 

ton market. In the end, however, they have 
en compelled to meet the spinners’ figures or go 
ithout the yarn. Some have refused to buy and 

holding off in the hope that a break in the cot- 
n market may enable them to get yarn at lower 
ces. The both woven and knit 
ids is strong and the mills must have yarn to 
pply the goods. To wait for a break in the cot- 
n market appears to be a 


demand for 


hazardous course in 
w of the state of supply and demand in that 











OF PRICE OF COTTON 


market. 


on yarn. 


YARN TO DATE, 








A fair volume of business has been done 
We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


6’s 17% 

ae ee ee ee eee oe 17% 
OW) siote na en eset eee nok PORE scarce at eke 18% 
BP ei ce ho Vu otcidie cubes 19% 
SEE VSR e sx wens Ree ee eee 19% 
18's 20% 
IRS iced Sits wig Sieh cate ee GRE oe be 20% 
Oia je Ri casa RM ne a aC io da braces 20% 
MLO a ccs teas separate teh +c wena +s 21% 
BI a es Gein te eee green a ern Si edie’ eae 22% 
ERE See een ha 23% 
Rip e claiceen aie: UTC BS ees etn ad oi alles 24% 
Es bins, SRD ee iw Oh be US vie Shs SH eee ee wens 25% 
MR seach Gidea 06 ceases 26% 


On cones, 


that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, 


12’s 
14’s 
18’s 
20’s 
24’s 
26’s 
30's 
36's 
40’s 
45's 
50’s 
55's 


Ic. more from 
15’s to 22’s; 1%c. from 23’s to 35’s, and 2c. above 


Carded Peeler. 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, 


2/30’s 
2/36’s 
2/40’s 
2/45’s 
2/50’s 
2/60’s 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns Di 
Single Skeins Combed. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns 37k: docs wa vWore 


Fabrics. 


Boucle, B tte and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Novelty Yarns worst .casic “Se = co - 
J 
on B , Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
Cotton Warps cirnna” 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
eer 8 ee ee Pawtucket, R. I. 


WALCOTT & CAMPBELL [hitmen | etteeen ante 


Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


SPINNING ComPpaANy HGH GRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers, 
Fancy Hosiery Yarns Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
IN ALL COLORS SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York. CANNON MILLS, “xewven"' 


BANDING 
—MADE ByY-— 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


NONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fanc RPS 
and "Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC. MASS. 4s to 60s. 


—_. » White and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills |\“" ~~" | 


Mule Cops | 
WESTBROOK, «© « MAINE Smeiequeten 








' American & Egyptian Cotton | 





YARN 


DEPARTMENT 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The yarn market softened a trifle in sympathy 
with the recent drop in cotton, but it is apparently 
only temporary. The decline of cotton was more 
of a speculative nature in New York, and was not 
followed by spot cotton in the South. The farm- 
ers demonstrating in a forcible manner their 
ability to ‘hold cotton and control prices. The de- 
mand for yarn is very good and stocks are low on 
all classes of knitting and weaving yarn, and we 
do not look for lower prices in the near future. 
Prices today are about as follows: 

Southern frame spun cones:— 

Re GONE Veni con ONS eas be eae esate 


49> 
re NE ois ances aha hw taete alba ce Gh aman 


are 


17% 


16's coe ee eese sees ese eesessereseseeseseseesesees 


’ 


; 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


WOEEs Oho soe sea Be vee eee 

12’s Fo aren cect til 

ee wt cae 

IOs 

18's 

20's and 22’s 

20S aks : 
Sénthess Sai yarn, oa estislitiins 
6’s and 8’s 


10's 


Bastions cones er atele enlien — 
10's 2 a at 
14's 
Lt 
18's 


. 20% 
er ot . 21% 
20’s and 22’s .. .  21%4- 22% 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) — 


4’s to &’s soft .. « 


.. 17%-18 
— 
19 
20 pad es See teh Kata ous se ere 
40/2 iin ate iia 6 & he Ric brie ee tale e ae ae 
SE hee a eee a ee 


10's to 12’s Sir ae eee ene dy: ote erate 
CaO Bk sa oe pee iemeae 


14 


> 
16/2 


| 


Cas 


122-124 Chestnut Street, 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO, 
Successors to BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 
Commission [lerchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


83 Leonard St., NEW YORK 
o2 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, I“. 
Advances, Cz ash. Sales and Prompt Returns. Consignments 
and correspondence solicited. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 
Cotton Yarns 


FOR ALL, PURPOSES. 
PHILADELPHIA, @A&. 
N, MASS. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


| Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTO 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 ee eee. 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Street, 
605 Medinah Temple, 


— —, 
OSTON. 

PHILADE LPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


| COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


| 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


With FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


waonser eco {COTTON YARNS. 
E.D. LORIMER & Co. 


GASSED 
COTTON YARNS ee NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPOSsES 


346 BrRoaApway, NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, YARNS COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 
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SPINNING MILLS: DYE AND BLEACH WORKS: 
NEW BEDFORD, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


) COTTOY 
gum Vp 
wv KNITTING AND Wey 


WEAVING YARNS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FORM 
Gray, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized 
600,000 MULE AND FRAME SPINDLES 
ie 


Cc. MINOT WELD, President ARTHUR R. SHARP 


» General Manager 
HENRY C. SIBLEY, Treasurer. : 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
* 
Executive Ottice: ALBANY, Broadway, cor. State St. 


CHICAGO, cor. Clark and Adams St. 


I 4 1 M ilk Street, Boston. NEW YORK, 73 Worth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 213 Chestnut St. 


Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


Ee ey Se tat ae MAIL. T.5 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HiGkt GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO., GRAN’ET YARN CO,, 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘* “cxrituies YARNS “as 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. FITCHBURG, w - 53 s 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





SMe oa 
any: “(Carded and (lored Cotton. ) 
, For Mixing with wool | 
Cotton Warps ana: arns. an nee Yarns. + giiachined or in n Roving - 
and all Colors, Single or “e- in Various Patterns, < sens 
ae »r more Ply,and Cable Cord Colors and Twists. 


Pf Moncas: Pers HK: Wient Taras) W:CGoprary AGT mae 





501] YARN 


5/3 CATPCE 2 oc ccccccccccccvecccccccesevesevese 


Ww arps een: — 
10's to 128 .... os 


30/2 
40/2 a 29 
Mixed peleeel:s yarns hee kt twist, “half colors) :— 
OS nab es saawesvacecsnesieeor Ss 
2’s to 14’s 20-20% 
16's tO 96S fe 5% 4 ids aiawratwa alate nat ee 
Mock Bivetlen, 3 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5¢. above best quality 


—_$——$————— 


Worsted Yarn. 


white. 


Spinners continue busy with prices well main- 


tained. and 
a boom 
The weavers who bought earliest bought 
The 
apart, 


Most of them are sold up until July 


there are those who are trying to make 
market, 
cheapest. values of different spinner’s yarns 


are widely there being a difference from 5 
The for 
this is that as the spinners filled up for orders they 
indifferent 
whether they secure further orders unless at a stiff 


advance. 


to 10 cents in the same grades. reason 


advanced prices and many are now 
Then again a difference in the grade has 
ontrolled values. Some spinners will not change 
grades to conform with the buying ideas of weav 
others changed established grades to 


meet the prices buyers were willing to pay 


ers; have 
and 


these spinners covered early on wool and secured 


the cream of the business. 

2/36s 1/4 blood yarn is being sold at $1.00 pet 
pound. This yarn eighteen months ago was sell- 
It is said that some 
going to import yarn, 


tariff 


than 


ing at 62 cents per pound. 


veavers are but a casual 


examination of the 
must be 


shows that domestic yarns 


higher they are today before for- 


with 
/40s 


70 


is doubtful, 
vool at its present cost in Europe, whether a 2 


eign yarn can be imported. It 


Botany could be bought in Bradford under 


ents per pound, and that price would mean that 


he imported yarn would cost $1.40 per pound. 


This same grade is being sold on today’s market 
$1.25 per pound. The 


livision is so adjusted under the present tariff as 


yr $1.23 to lower yarn 
o make the proportion of difference between the 
st of cross bred foreign ~arn and domestic yarn 


till greater. Under these conditions it leaves the 


DEPARTMENT 
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| American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B, SANFORD, Pres, and Gen, Mgr. 


OFFICES: 


67 CHAUNCY STREET BOSTON 


| LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


ASSED.".YARN.". SPECIALTIE 


CELEBRATED LAGINGS 


BRAND 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
and 


LACIN GS UNDERWEAR. 


Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N. Y. 


aw BARTON 


MANUFACT LILY BRAND Narrow FaBRics 
BINDINGS & NON ELASTIC 


FOR OVERSHIRTS 


URER OF 


RIBBONS, TAPES 


WEBBINGS 


54 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 






Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 















Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 
United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, ete. 
BYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, FR. &. 


French festm: B, 7. BOYER co., Bragiord System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN. Ne Jj- 


Woolens« Merino | RICHARD CAMPION, 
YARN S$ 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFI. 


EDDY & STREET, | Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen, . Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 


ey Ss PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 


THERE MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mills: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


P| Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 














YARN DEPARTMENT 





spinner master of the 


one of expediency—whether it is policy for the 


CHART SHOWING 


situation and the question is 


ner so to advance his price as to 


rade back again on woolens. 


Weavers from time 


ers tor yarn in 


uble being that spinners show no inclination to 


hurry the acceptance 


ke orders which are not wholly 


mselves. A large 


irge contract and as we were well sold 
ded to ask a stiff price—not however 


get the business at the price asked, 


ting to sell the 


sed at the high figure first asked.”’ The 


considerable 


o! 


to time have been placing 


spinner said: ‘““We figured on 


yarn at a compromise 


what lower. To our surprise the 


that the coming heavy weight season 


ce a hard proposition for them and the 


e is trying hard to switch the demand back to 


voolen It 


predicted they 


quantities, 


f these orders and will not 
favorable 


RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


Although the light weights take 8 ounces less 
yarn to make, the prices being paid this season for 
light weight are exactly the same as last season’s 
heavy weight. Now if all solid worsted is used 
next season the price of cloth will be jumped 75 
cents to $1.00 per yard. To meet this condition 
weavers are using much single worsted yarn and 
twisting it with a single cotton yarn, thus produc- 
ing a cloth at a reasonable price. Then again, 

eavers are using all cotton double and twist yarn 
and a smooth woolen spun yarn in imitation of 
worsted and twisting it with a cotton thread. 
Some very large mills are running day and night 
on this class of cloth where formerly they used 
nuch worsted yarn. 

During the present light weight season buyers 
of cloth have been much hindered by the slow de- 
livery of sample pieces. Although the ae rs are 
angry at this slow delivery they are very careful 
not to cancel orders on themselves, but the result 


is that they will try to buy early on the heavy 





ae 


MOHAIR TOPS 
AND 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 


\ 










RY MILLS 


SAI a i acento, ae 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 


SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 


DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 


4 






























Se 


o> Beas 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN _ SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 













SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 





KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 





Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 









WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


4) BRAIDS ene TAPES seme 


18 to 350, white and colors on spools. 


: Cc Skeins, Warps, on Spools, Tubes, Cones, Unbleached, 
or" YAR My S Tubes end Conan. t oe ot EA DS Bleached and Colors for Manufsetur 


ers’ use. 


ba] CROCHET LACE EDGINGS tectssa rnin 


229 Church Street 231 * 8 PHILADELPHIA 
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| STOP WASTING OIL FROM COMB-BOXES OF CARDS 


NON=FLUID OIL 


Neither drips on floor nor spatters on card clothing and drawing cans like fluid oils. 
One application lasts four or five times longer than fluid oil and keeps boxes cooler. 


Free Sample Sent by Paid Express Write Today 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


14-16 Church St., New York City. Department ‘‘L’’ 


ight season. Much of the light weight mercer- 


ed cloth has been oversold and all the light WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


weight ey will not be filled before next Feb- Cotton Yarns, = 

lary > wafer o tact some - =~ ge ea Cotton Cloth, = 
have cut down all orders 20 per cent. Decause they 2 ° 

; *Y Silesia, Sateens, 

nnot get them out and take care of the coming 

weight business. Manv of the lines on the AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

rket are being imitated. Some of the worsted 
lines are without an ounce of wool of any kind in om 

e fabric. The heavy weight season will not open Cc. MOORE & CO-,s 

. . . Manufacturers of 

ore February of next year. 

[The dress goods weavers are busy making TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


nama cloth and the demand for this continues. Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


ere is also more call for cheviot in ladies’ dress 
ods and another season will see again a good 
lemand for this cloth. The bunting weavers are 


‘ ling but little all worsted bunting and most of JOSEPH M. ADAMS co 
; we 


demand is for bunting with cotton warps. 
losiery manufacturers are buying yarn only ti WOOLEN YARNS, 
nd to mouth. ‘he combers are doing a fair bus Carpet Backing and Kug Yarns a Specialty. 
iness, but the high price of wool is giving the ARCOLA MILLS, 
mbers only a steady business Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


40s Australian .... ee Oe ee ee 28 


40s Delaine sg eed » 259 


36s I 4to 3 & Blood ° es oo 


e/a tied oS Knitting and Weaving 


20 4 I ood . °° aecewws . 85 


-55 
———— 


Woolen Yarn, YARNS. 


pinners continue to show a hold up on work 
ed. Their immediate business is not satisfac- sas 
and many are finding it difficult to keep their Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
ls going. There is no demand for cloth made Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
woolen spun yarn. Some of the salesmen - : ° 
lines with absolutely no cloth made from Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
len spun yarn. While worsted cloth has ad Large Assortment. 
ed in price woolen spun cloth has also ad- 
ed and the mercerized worsted being more 


has, for the time being, entirely replaced EDWAKD S. HYDE, 


‘loth made from woolen spun yarn. The 


having any use for woolen yarn are those 226 CHESINDOT STREET. 


h are making cloth to imitate worsteds and 


> mills are well sold up. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT $5.00 WILL DO. 


It will coat 40 sq. ft. of pulley surface with WARREN’S PULLEY COVER and 


save many dollars worth of power now lost by slipping belts. A gain of only 5 


on 4 machines each turning out $5.00 worth of work a day means a gain of $25.00 a 
month. On 10 such machines $62.50; on 20 machines $125.00,—with no added ex- ’ 
pense for operation. The usual output of most machines is much more than $5.09 per 
day and the ordinary gain from using WARREN’S PULLEY COVER is from 10 to 


35%. You should have it. Write for particulars to day. 
She WARREN CoO., Mfrs., 192 Orleans St., Chicago, I) 


Cc. M. BLAISDELL, G.A.B . ‘ , . ‘ 
Pres. and Treas. Gia een ana Beery Some spinners are making yarn for th 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. rubber boot lining trade for 13 and 14 cents pe! 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COT TON, Semree the yarn being of a heavy number the quantity 
“io ere ere adele tartan nents Crest te mill makes up for the small margin of profit in the yarn 
CHICOPEE, MASS. itself. When the stock is on a low level the 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. weaver buys the raw material and gets his yarn 


You Save Enough Insurance spun on commission. 


to Pay for the Equipment. Much machinery the coming heavy weight 
8o it cost ] i i i 
Can Wa Chae One ten aan son will be employed in making a fabric spun on 
by allinsuranee companies. W ipt : smi ] 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete . thee Ennpiegecte woolen machinery to imitate worsted cloth. All 
Time Recorders, and Felephone Systems. Electric . ‘ - _ ; , 
Time System consists of Master Regulatorin office | ‘abrics being shown for heavy weights in men’s 
with secondary electric clecks throughout the mill, . . ’ 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars, wear and light weights, in women’s dress goods 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York | are made from very hard twist yarn mostly of a 


coarse quality with a large percentage of cotton 


S e B This produces a very desirable hard finished cloth 
olis, oston. \lready many of the weavers of worsted cloth 
Fz who are supposed to be using all worsted yarn ar 

SUMMER STREET in reality using a smooth finish woolen spun yarn 


with a cotton twist thread for warp. For instanc: 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


pound. This certainly must be close business, but 


sea 


a 7-run woolen yarn is twisted with a 1/80s combed 


HOFFMAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH, Sea Island or a 3 1/2-run is twisted with a « 


thread. This gives a cloth which by using wot 
Manufacturers of 


filling is produced cheaper with as good result 
Diamond Tapes, Webbing 


These weavers are well sold up and this tt 


Stay Bindings and Bindings. started during the light weicht season is to be 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA continued during the coming heavy weight season, 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham, 


TUSSAH SILLS WASTE: | 
| 


1 
i 


but more mills are employing this method of pro 
pio) 


Cotton, Wool, Flax and Jute Waste. Worsted, Woolen and Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Worsted, Mohair, Camels Hair, Silk, Flax and Ramie Noils. Garnetted, Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Silk Stocks 


JAMES E. DALY, Textile Fibres and Yarns, 


72 Leonard Street Room 406, Textile Building NEW YORK 


| 


SPUN SILK, yarns H. de VEER, TUSSAH WASTE. 


. ) 260 West Broadway, 
SCHAPPE, Stock. Wool Exchange Building, ) SILK NOILS, 


TUSSAH oinaiee aneaion DOUPPION. 





RAG 


901 | 1902 
19 es 19 


White Yarn Shoddy 


AND SHODDY MARKET 




















CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


ducing worsted cloth with a minimum amount of 
worsted yarn. 

[he hosiery manufacturers are turning their at- 
tentiorf to the use of merino yarn now that the cost 
of worsted is so high and is so hard to secure. 

orders for this stock 
The manufacturers 
New York State are very busy and 
of them are running their plants day and 


»ome 


good class of have 


been secured. underwear 
throughout 
many 
night to make required deliveries. The buyers of 
underwear, hoping to break the prices asked, held 
off from buying until it was realized that no lower 
prices could be secured and then came a rush of 
The is that 
knitters cannot keep up with orders. In spite of 


the good demand for underwear the mills are not 


orders to cover requirements result 


overing themselves with material for future wants 
s they hope prices for yarn and material will rule 
wer in January. There are great quantities of 
market, the 


his being that the demand from the woolen mills 


ow priced noils on the reason for 


o very slow. Thread waste and Australian 


bs wool continue in good demand, but the 
This will 


t materialize as prices in Europe continue to ad- 


uvers are holding off for lower prices. 


each day. In the meantime the spinners are 
waiting and hoping for good business which they 
re likely to get. 


— ~ —---+- Qe _ 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


n place in these markets 
by the 


be obtained with shoddy, con 


popularity of the worsted 


have the unusual combination of high 


and an almost 


1 


lifeless market in sub- 


a few grades there are signs of ac 


1 general thing it is a buyer’s market. 


At this time of year there is usually an enlarged de- 
mand for wool stock, because of the approach of 
the heavy weight season. 
an exception to the rule 


This year, is however, 
While sales are small, 
prices continue to be firmly maintained. Collectors 
of rags regulate the supply to suit the demand and 
there is little likelihood of there being an over- 
supply. 

Wool 
creasing tendency on the part of manufacturers to 
use their own waste instead of selling it. Cotton 
waste is in fairly good demand. The demand for 
both wool and cotton waste is for the better grades 
and low stock is neglected. 


waste is dull, and dealers report an in- 


We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool ................ 
White knit, all wool, best, fine 
White knit, No. 2 
Light yarn, extra fine 
New pure indigo blue 


- 44-47 
35-40 
30-35 
30-35 
28-30 

Merino. 

Fine light, all wool, No. 

Medium light, all wool, No. 1 

Medium light, all wool, No. 2 

Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool 

Red flannel, all wool ..... 
Dark blue for hosiery, 

No. 1 : 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2.. 15-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


24-27 
15-17 
15-17 
25-27 

. 22-25 
18-20 
15-16 

. 20-22 

20-22 


strictly all wool, 


Fancy colors oo ae ow Rieta ew eee aah oe oe ee 
Fine merchant tailors, all colors 
Choice light colors 

Browns 12-13 
Blacks IES se. Bacio clearest a, .... 84-90% 
pS Ee ee ee ee 
Fine dark .. . 11%4-12% 
Medium dark aacece, ae 


. 9%-10 
13-14 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton au Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills fo1 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


m WM. H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock 


FLOCKS 


Worsteds. 


New black 
New blue ... 


New scarlet 
| New blue 
Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best ...... Ber senate tate 
Old white flannels ............. 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Cer te MOE owe wie oe cease on 
Fine worsteds, new black easements 
I ir Pr ae ee ee eS 
White stockings 20-22 
WERE OOE BIUER b5 i. oe ke iicciid cases kn SM 
RNIN oe 5 ceo eben ge de eae eee 9-10 
Red stockings 
Blue stockings 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 
Gray stockings 
Black stockings 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 
Light gray knit 
New light fancies 
New fancies .. 


a Specialty. 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 


Eb. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., %3*°74ctunmns 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 


140 DUANE STRI RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS, | 


140 DUANE STREET. 


The ‘‘Simplex” Tables Light cape 
| Fine, dark 
| Coarse, dark 


Comparative Yarn Tables, show- Blue 


Comprising 


Blue—seamed 


ing the equivalent sizes of differ- Black—seamed 


ent systems of Numbering Yarn 
and Different Standards. 


Reed Tables 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of 
Tables. 


Knitting Machine Gauges. 
Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines. 
Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. 


Breaking Strength Table of 
American Cotton Warp Yarns. 


Compiled by the 
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Price 50 Cents 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers | 


299 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


New black 
Small 
Bunting 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 

Gig, fine, all wool 

No. 1 black, all wool cut 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 


| No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 


Machine Cop 


| No. 1 Cop 


PN ire b darsid cere welds exe 

POO 2 GAG cake os oss 

No. 1 Oily Card 

No. 2 Oily Card 

Peeler Combing 

Egyptian Combing 

RS OO eS SA ee eee 5% 
No. 2 Linters 

White Clips r 
Oe EINE oi cade dh ienpeeevedesenees I 











ROPE AND CORDAGE 





MANILA ROPE 
TRANSMISSION 


has proved to be the correct solution of a great 
Many transmission problems. Perhaps your par- 
ticular problem may be solved in the same way. 

We have long made a careful study of trans 
mission matters and our efforts in introducing and 
developing Manila rope for that purpose have done 
much to secure for rope transmission the recognt- 
tion to which its efficiency and economy entitle it. 

Consult us freely and secure the benefits of our 
experience. 


Send for our bookle¢ on 
“ROPE DRIVING.” 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


383 Court Street, 


No. Plymouth, Mass. 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
i EEE nu os ete aas dete Ceeeenawn 2.60-4.05 
Citric, domestic 38-3814 
Oxalic . 4.78-5.15 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibs. 1.10-1.30 
SU: SOL, i cdc ncmemarketcaeacanaks 1.50-1.60 
Tartaric crystals 
M'scellaneous Chemicals. 

Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ............ 2.35-2.40 
Alum, lump 

ground 

powdered 
AG: SUED, BO GO, ockicciecweccseews saee 3%4-4 
Ammioniac, sal., 5%-6 
No ine vive ah awueee dew ee eeewaden 7¥%4-8 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton eS 
Copperas ...... paaeceeanie ay 5714-62% 
Cream tartar, crystals 2354-23% 
Fuller's earth, SN SRE. dacacacecensanan 80-85 

powdered 
Glauber’s salt 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 

po ywdered aia 

carbonate : 
Soda ash, subanann, 48 per cent 

high test ...... 
Soda, bicarbonate, English _ 

American ...... 
Soda, caustic, domestic, + 60 per cent. 

Sal. English . ak 

Sal American . 
Sulphate, alumina 
Vitriol, blue 


1.30-1.70 
. 1.85-1.90 


Dyestuffs. 
Acetate of soda .... beemavees 
Acid, picric, best crystals iecnseeianeeavina 
tamitic, commercial ......s.cccceess .+ 35-37 
Albumen, egg ...... Pe Te Te ee 
EEE errr rer er ee 20-27 
Alizarine, red ... “1514-16% 
Aniline oil 10-10% 
Se EE eekcicks evenness . 834-9 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. ........ 1314-14 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. ......... .. 9% 
45 per cent. ... Mokena inne pek eos ee 
Bichromate of po ‘tash, American . 84-8% 
Bichromate of soda ........ 
bisulphate of soda 
Cutch, mat 
boxes 
Dextrine, 


- 4%-4V% 
.. 22-28 


imported potato 


Divi-divi ton 
Flavine 
Fustic, stick, ton 
VOUNG TOO ... wc cccccccccccsccccces 
Gambier ... 
Hypo. of soda, ‘Am. bbls. cwt 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade 
medium 
high grade 


INE: 600 Chad nuws sees kee neees ees 
Gautemala 
Manila 
Madras 
J. (Synthetic) 
Indigotine 
Logwood, stick, ton 
roots 
Madder, Dutch 2 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees .................. 9-0% 
52 degrees sipaieta saree 15- 15% 
Nitrate of iron, commercial _ 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo ...... 
Persian berries 
PROSPNSE OF SOGE 2c dks. ccicccs 
Prussiate of potash, yellow. Cr ree ee 
Quercitron, ton 18.00-20.00 
Starch, corn, - arl, bbls. . .. 1.90 
corm, pearl, DOGS oii. .66 sis ; S75 
SRN os «Mitel vinetecs 60%. oboe neni anon humane 
edna nik dard wows: dake ko niewsse nie rns a 
wheat 5-6 
Se a eer 
Sumac, Sicily, No. 1 
Sicily, No. 2, 
fapiocs TG@UPr ...6.<<5s. 
Tin Crystals 22... 0. ccc eccccceecceccvesecs 
Tumeric, Mz .dras 
Zine dust 


British Woolen Finish 


Gives weight, body, strength, firm- 
ness and a fine feel to all woolen 
goods. Write for sample, or send 
a piece of your goods to be treated. 


L. B. FORTNER, 


36-36's Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E 
TEXTILE MACHT 


av 
sronen an Prin 


of Co otton, 
lot 
a eae ail kinds fo 
n 


ce 
Long Dene phone. 


BEFORE CLOSINC CONTRACTS FOR 


STARCH, GUMS, DEXTRINE 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES TO 


STANDARD STARCH COMPANY, 


439 WEST 


43r0 STREET, 


NEW YORK 





DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 
YorK, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dy eing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas. P 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Al o Suitings and Cloaki 


Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, C sand Henriettas and 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mol air Li ngs and Lastings, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


inamas, 


all high class wool 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


Peter B. McManus, Peter Hi. MeManus, J. Edw. J Pa pugeeD MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


Prest. and Treas. Asst. Treas. BALTIMORE, MD. 
E ACH i OTE WORKS, BLEACHING, DYEING AND MERCERIZING 
ame BL A an Ine, cP of all grades of Cotton Yarn. 


QUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 

mos Direct, Sulphur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 

<6 on Merino Yarn. Fast Miliing and Alizarine Colors on Wool, 
TUBING—Universal and Foster—CONING. 


Prompt and Careful Attention Given to All Orders. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 Ibs. per day : 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. 1. Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk 


Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider 


Pawtucket Dyei “oe 
mBleaching Go. corron THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


YARNS and Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
See eet 5 Soe STOCKINET Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Yarns, 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. 1. Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Have Your Dyeing Done in the West 


If You Want Quick Service 


Be sides saving freight you do away with the annoyance of long waiting to which you are subjecte d 
when you send your goods east. We guarantee work on 24-48 hours’ notice. Ship us a bale for 


trial or write for details. 
wey DYE 
Cotton Yarn, Mercerized Cotton, Knit Goods, 
in Fast Black and Colors 


WESTERN TEXTILE FIBRE CO.. Root and LaSalle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


(Largest Bleachery and Dye House West of Philadelphia.) 
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The WM. i. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCHRIZERS AND DY=ERsS. 


New York Office: nt ri n 
Room #11 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 


Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


oo Srl SN UE. CURRY EROOON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 


cwahis and qusee pric. 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” warps 


e are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (aneeeres * on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRA 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Oye Works, samuex Rowzanp, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers sns’stein.in #a8r cSvons, Fon BuEAciiie 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Tetephone. PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 

and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 
eepeentwieee . . . . io ee 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . 


° 
/ 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Brownsand Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, “ NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLkK AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 


————— 


ts CEs + mn ad 


ae ERTS oe 


i il 


Riba 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDIGO VAT M L B I for Wool 
INDIGO VAT M L B II 20% 
INDIGO VAT M L B Ill 25%, tor Cotton 


By the use of these vats, the dyeing of indigo upon wool and cotton becomes as 
simple as dyeing with acid wool colors or direct dyeing cotton colors and the results 
are considerably cheaper than those produced by ordinary dyeing methods. 

Samples and information furnished upon application. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 


Providence, R. I Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


————“- MANU FACTURERS—____ 

ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL || OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS | BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 

OLEINE ' SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


a Indigo 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE Gt COLORS 


DYESTUFFS. 


AMERICAN SOAP AND WASHOLINE CO. = £& ATTEAUX & CO.. 
a BOSTON, MASS. 
PP RW ACN Sole Agents for the 
O Ge , i SOAPS eS —!, 
fh Sulphide of Sodium 
C = 9 Purest and Best Made. 


Ali Soaps Guaranteed Pure and Unadulterated. Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 
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BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


|| 
| | Manufacturers and Importers of 


| Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


CEICY ANILINE & EXTRACT COMPANY 


SS BARCLAY S'T., NEW YORK 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago Toronto 


ANILINE COLORS, ECLIPSE SULPHUR COLORS 


Dyewood and Sumac Extracts, Fast Print Colors and Specialties 


ee | 


** Absolutely Safe and 
Reliable Ask Your 
Friends,” 


AGallon 
of Water 


Weighs over eight 
pounds, What a risk 
you run by having a 
water tank on the roof 
of your factory. If it 
burst or fell it would 
resuitin great damage 
to your building and 
contents. Avoid dan- 
ger and save money by 
placing your tank on a 


Caldwell 
Steel Tower 


Your water supply will 
be improved and the 
pressure increased. 

May we send our cata- 
logue pricing these out- 
fits? 


W.E. 
Caldwell Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


E. M. THAYER & CO 
411 ATLANTIC AVE 


BOSTON 
MASS 


~ Importers and Manufacturers of —— 


CAUSTIC SODA 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and ‘Selects’? without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


fror 
F E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., coe Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
sO D A. 
Main Office and Works, °° 842, 48, 616 CARR ST, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Soda Ash in all Commercial Tests. 


Caustic Soda, All Tests in Iron Drums in Solid Form and Ground ‘n 
Barrels and Kegs. 


Prime Quality Sal Soda Crystals for Wool Soap and Scouring and for 
Mercerizing Cotton, Blesching, Dyeing, Etc. Also tor Silk Makers, ete. 
Giaubecs Salt. Silicate of Soda Write for p ices, ete 


ROCK MAPLE ROLL LOGS 


For BLEACHINC, DYEING 
and PRINTINC PURPOSES 


All consignments made direct from Adirondack 
woods 


CEORCGE E. HARTWELL, - Northville, N. Y. 


ARTHUR FAWELL | 


Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 


SULPHUR COLORS 


ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 
EXTRACTS and 
CHEMICALS 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


On anmiinaaiedemal 


ESE 


Daa 6 Ore = 


RUA fep \lUEbY, 


NEW oY ORK 
seek hk 4a Oke, 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE — 
AT "LSAN “POA 
rONTREAL 


enc CO. 
NEW YORK 


centen RAA T 


ee 
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The Solvay Process 
Company » DETROIT, MICH. 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC aout 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, = 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 


Coal Tar Benzols and Naphthas 
FOR CLEANING SILKS AND WOOLENS. 


A powerful solvent leaving no stain or odor. Samples and prices on application. 


BARRETT /1FG. CO., Chemical Dept, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Printing Rollers | Copper 
COPPER Singe Plates Printing Rollers 
and Sheets — 


Singe Plates and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. Second to None in Quality and Finish. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. ROME METAL C0., Rome, N.Y. 


“CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


TANKS I mm TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 
Boston, Apalachicola, 


Mass. Florida. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


° BRANCHES: 
1 139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e O. . 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station, 


Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
with, or pressure on the glass. 


| 
’ 
*) 
( 
a 
& 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


_ Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
¥ country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or. Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 


COLD AIR. SYST . Simple, effective, imexpensive. Leaves 
rm in eM condition. 


ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thorou hly tested, 


and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Pee ere ea! 


Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden County, N. J. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


“ALLIGATOR BRAND" 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


H.S.VILA, New Vilal Black Extra 


15 So. ee St., Phila., a An Improved Sulphur Black. 


sulin Colors and Dye Extracts, "HE (ATEST NOVELTIES IN FAST GREENS 


2. 
= 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
a, Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


Chicago. Boston. 


1s MM. & af ae NICOL, 


North Paterson, N. J. 


White Dextrine and Amylo Gum 
FOR FINISHING. 


Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufactarers of 


—— Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc, 


Dowa Town Office, 140 Chestaut a Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 


Kiers ana Steam — 
BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


Wm. Allen. Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


-—GIRDULAR RIB KNITTING JRGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete. 


— 
at 
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AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. “HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


= — OF—— 


TWO LEADING MANUFACTURERS. 


Schubert & Salzer Seyfert & Donner 


Spring Needle) (Lateh Needle 


For manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery 
and underwear, in cotton, lisle or silk in all 


gauges from 14 to 30 needles to the inch. 


For manufacturing sweaters, blouses, cardi- 
gan jackets, shaker articles, etc., by hand 
or on full automatic power machines. 


iP 


o 


y 


Pe 


I 


i} 


ML 


This cut represents a Seyfert & Donner full automatic power machine with three 
INDEPENDENT heads, with chain drive. This machine has four automatic thread 
carriers, by which three-colored articles can be made, leaving one carrier for the dividing 
thread, automatic lock, racking arrangement for whole or half revolutions and electric 


stop motion. Each head on this stand can have needle beds of different width and guage. 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEA TREDIGK fq it You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting Largest Production 


—amceeespemenn | rer Lelet. edty 


For making Ribbed Underwear, . 

Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 

Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : <a (jeo. D. Mayo 
Correct Construction. Excellence r 


and Durability. a Machine Co., 
ins Laconia, N. H. 


Write 


Latest 
Simplest 
Best 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS TAYO’S 


QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


Saeenemetate New Full Automatic Knitter. 
NYE & TREDICK CO. | me 


| 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ee BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


TT CULE Ree ii TUnaNune 


SVENAAYS AUN ROUTE UAVALY SOR LUAU AT CAV UTA TARRY COUR UAE HULA Y CAT TAMA ANY TAR 


yy 


\\\ MeAIB: 


Friedberger- 


Mig. Zo.’s 


Braids Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


for 


ELLA 


ANAC, 
\AVDURARSBABLEDOURYNYEA\Y VVNADDT 
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Trimming Ladies’ 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


NUUVATAUURCLAQ UPR SU AUALAUUT ARATE CE ELL 


81k y PERE BEBE 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station. 


EASA TILFT AT ANT 


ANNAN AVANOARNAOR 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile School 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 


Oldest in Hmerica .. 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


190S-G. 


Day Classes open October 2nd, 1905, 
Evening Olasses open October 9th, 1905. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E. W. France, Director, BROAD and PINE STS., | 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing, 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, «te. 


Complete equipment for applied instru: 
tion, 


FALL TERM BEGINS 


SEPT. 26, 1905 


For Catalogue Address 


Chas. H. Eames, $ B., Sec., Lowell, Mass, 


Worsted and Silk | 


CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


\ X TE have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 
which contains a list of all 

books ic the English language on 

textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 

It will be sent free upon application. 

New books on textile subjects are 

being published frequently. We can 

supply any textile or technical book, 
whether of our own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 

We are headquarters for everything 

in the line of textile literature and 


information. 


LORD @ NAGLE Co. 


2Ooo0o DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Textile World Record 





SEWING MACHINES 


We Call Attention to the 
Following Trade Marks 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 
Under the new law taking effect 
April rst, 1905 


| 


THE WORD 
THE WORD 


OVERLOCK lesan VERL OCK 


Granted July 18, 190 


Granted Aug. 20, 


As applied to Sewing / 
Machines and Sewing wa 7 pus ; 5 a gga “ — 
$ . ems, Ss anc 
Machine Attachments er 3 fil O ec 
reredas Cc 
and Parts. oe ana ea. 


: : Continuously u 
Continuously usec 


since 1886, 
Since 1550, 


, 
* OVERLOCK” MACHINE 
(Pat, April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S, Court of Appeals. 


MONOGRAM THE LETTER 


— 


5S AND CHARACTER 


Granted August 29, 1905) 
Picture of a Sewing Machine Head resem- As applied to Sewing Machine 
bling the letter G combined with Needles Attachments. 
arranged to form the letter W in monogram 
style. 


WILLCcox & GIiBBs SEWING MACHINE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 658 LROADWAY, COR. BOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND EURopP! 


BEA RD ORR eRe tiegy owt ES 
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The Invincible 


“The KNITTER that KNIT. 





THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 


E. JENCKES MFd. CoO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Also Furnished for Bench. Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
The Merrow sein. 
Seallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL pak . . USE STYLE 17 or 22 
MACHINE s a for Bed Blankets and 

For Necks and Fronts nasil ais a d SS STYLE 18 

of Rib Goods, pro- SS ' a , for Horse Blankets. 

duces the most showy, ee em 

substantial finish. , r sa + UV geri 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Knickerbocker Building, 


Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan- 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well. 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 

With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos 
sible manner. 

Write us for further particulars 
and prices. 

We also make all kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead- 
ing manufacturers use our 
neecies and say they are the 
be: Jon the market. “Send us a 
trial order, 


Knitting - Machine 
and Needle Co., 


FRANKLIN FALLS, N.H. 


4 Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker | “ACME” 
ia Bldg., Cor. 6th & Arch Sts, aa 


\ 


36 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


500 Payne bobbins. 63 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
6 Payne 48 spindle spoolers 100 Brooks welters. 
1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 4 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
50 Scott & Williams § aut. knitters, 176 needles. 98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
35 Jenckes [nvincible 176 n. machines. 40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x41 in., ? all sizes, cuts and makes. 
15 Hollow Plates. § 2 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 1 Cyclone dryer. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever) 2 Typewriters. 
4 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 4 30-inch ventilating fans. 
50 Brinton & Co. 4 aut. knitters, sizes. 1 Small Water Motor. 
24 Standard B machines, 200 and 160 n. 1 Small Steam Pump. 
50 Union Special machines, various styles. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 
100 feet woven rubber hose. 3 inches dia. 10 Steam Radiators, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 
APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our. Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


Tam | ©’ Shanter : Decision. | 


Preliminary Injunction 


Was granted us on August 22nd, 1905, by the Hon. J. B. 
McPherson, United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia | 
against S. Cohen & Co. (Girard Knitting Mills) restraining | 
them from manufacturing tams under our patent No. 669,011, 
dated Feb. 26th, 1901. Theclaims of our patent for making | 
brushed, knit tams are broad and have been sustained by the 
Highest Court of Appeal. 


All persons are warned against the manufacture of 
these goods by methods which infringe the claims of 
our patent under penalty of immediate legal pro- 
eeedings. 


Quaker City Hnitting Co., 
Philadelphia. 


ALL KINDS OF BUTTONS 
Fine Specialties for Fancy Knitting Trade. 


WRITE US FOR UP TO DATE SAMPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL BUTTON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 826-828 BROADWAY. 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


chp = a MAX NYDECC ER 260 W. Broadway 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR AN Y ARTICLUE THAT IS KANIT 
GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power Machines. 
Most productive and best machines for Sweaters, Jackets, 
Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, Sporting Goods in 
Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large 
stock on hand. Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


Built by H. ALBAN LUDWIG, Chemnitz, for automatic pro- 
duction of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine Half Hose, Ladies’ 
Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, large production, All 
gauges and any number of sections, from 2 to 24, 


FRENCH FRAMES 
C. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wo: 
SPOOLERS, Paraffiners, Finishing Machines, for the knitting pusiness. 
SPECIAL OVERSEAMERS, “Julius Hohler’’ 


Indispensable for Full Fashioned Articles, Sweaters, Hosiery, Gloves, Sporting Goods. Loopers, self-cutting and 
cleaning. 


Largest StocK in NEEDLES 


For Knitting Machines. Best IMPORTED quality. 


1, cotton, 


All parts accessories, etc , delivered immediately from stock. 


Samples, Special Offers, Prices, ete., upon application. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasuincton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING UAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Builders of the 
Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quin 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 
-) _Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
'’ Reei Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spoo er, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 


Pawtucket. R. I. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, #28™%°7%; VeRuonr. 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. Established 1851, 


G HILSCHER . 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WLU Re 
—————— 
— RA. md 
— - - “5 7 


SPECIALTIES: 
COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 
“Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair Paris 1900 coPToN SYStEM for horizontal stripes up to 6 colors 
’ - ' Scotch plaids and vertical stripes, lace through the nar- 
rowing, split, etec., etc. 
. " ‘ . a COTTON SYSTEM, wedge heel: this machine manufac- 
for highest improvement in the mechanism tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
p ‘ rYo ing rp -fs j > ierv dispenses with the foot machine 
of - manuta¢ tur ings full fashione d hosie ry; COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con- knits the entire hose or half hose complete down to the 
structionand superiority of fabric produced.” wri ant maton French batt and French f et eS 
g NES: Cotton System, an¢ itho ar- 
rowing. 
RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction, 


Machines can be seen in operation at above address. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Fashioning-Machine 


(Making AUTOMATIC NARROWINGS and WIDENINGS) 
For all kinds of plaim amd ribbed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits. Blouses, etc. 


Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 
Paris 1900, Gold Medal! Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 
Special types for different articles. Number of heads to order. 


Automatic Sweater Machine 


With Independent Heads, Latest Improvements. 
Recognized as ‘‘The Best.” 
Ask for samples and,particulars, state guage and 
size you Nee 


Claes & Flentje, 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY. 
Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., 
Ainslie and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., where 


all kinds of hand and power machines can be seen 
working. 


LEWIS JONES, = CRANE MFC.CO."‘\%"" 


60%; and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA 
Spring Needle Circular 
GAS ENGINES orocuzery ) EFFICIENT rat 


BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE KNITTING _M AC HINE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE ry, Shirts, Drawers, 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Bur Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. Bogs '*/,. fltomati 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITI’TER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
Lakeport, N. H. 3 and durability. It is the 


Manslasturers of only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- 

. ° turers full value for their 
nitting money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 


Machinery, i eT a 


m a. from 214" up 
INCLUDING Si to 6''; from 42 
: up to 220 need- 


P F ; ) les in 334" ma- 
‘. | > e 74 2 = 
Epper s lat Ribbed } chine. Knits 
Cuff Machines , ' men’s, ladies’ 
8 . and children’s 
Automatic Welt ond Loose Course ; hose, plain or 
achines for Stoc ops. New i ; 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose — amas 
Course and Striping (Automatic), \ with one 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose single belt. 
Legs, Wristers, etc. Automatic 
Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, tension in heel 


and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 
ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


amen. Correspondence Solicited. | HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The 7,A IVCB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Originai and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in every 


civilized country in the world, For 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue. / eM. y 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, pe | 
ey So Milles, 
LAMB KNITTING — 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


j. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION SPECIAL 
sma QHNOIE ““Interock” Maching s.r 


(TRADE MARK) 


Overedge Seaming pee Bhi Edge-Finishing 
and | Ce cep Sa and 
Hemming. Ti —< at Ornamenting 


Fabrics 
of 
Every Kind. 


Two or Three 
Thread Stitch. 


BY INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OPERATORS, THESE 
MACHINES REDUCE COST. EXPENDITURE FOR UNION 
SPECIALS ALWAYS MEANS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


47 Leonard Street, New York 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 578 Mission St., San Francisco 


9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. 731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 96 South Street, Boston 
Cohoes, N. Y. 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 


806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


127 Bread Street, - - - - - ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons anc presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons, Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
speaene of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hosiery 


Boars, 


whe: ORR b eras 2m) were 
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A FAIR PROPOSITION 
We Know How Ge ee 


TO BUILD HOSIERY MACHINERY Ribbers, you can try a | 


That’s Why There Are RUTH RIBBER ana 
More Standards STOP MOTION 


| 

| before buying to satisfy yourself that they are all 
| right. Our STOP MOTION is a decided improve- 
ment over all others. No cutting of yarn, easy to 















in use than 


thread. Stops from any imperfectionin yarn, The 
any other | movement of one lever releases brake and corrects 

yarn guide, when stop is caused by knot you have ; 
make. | 


but one hook to thread. Very positive in its action. 



























Have you _ seen 
the new StandardF? | 


- at ata LAA 






It will produce 
from 30% to 50% 
more goods than 
any other machine 
on the market. 


Hosiery manufac- 
turers are invited to 


inspect it in our 
show rooms. 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED? 





STANDARD MACHINE CoO., 
508 Ludlow Street, ’ 
Philadelphia. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 


Our Knit Fabric Cutter Our RIBBER is high speed, durable, simple and 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length | easy to operate, with largest production; single or 
from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute, | double feed, plain or fancy stitch for half hose and 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, misses goods. Large loose-course, good round welt, ' 
the labor unskilled. double knee, sleeves or cuffs. Knits wool or cotton : 
We also make a Slitter yarn, fine or course guage. — Hardened cylinders and 
dials for any make of machine. Best Workmanship. 
for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- All products guaranteed. Canattach STOP MOTION ; 
winding same into rolls. to any style machine. : 


SAMUEL MN. LANGSTON, Write to-day for price lists. : 
Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., RUTH MACHINE Co.., York, Pa. i 


Box Machinery. Camden, N. z Address Box ‘‘N.”’ G. W. Ruth, Manager. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 











Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 












FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Do you want to plait? 





Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 












Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
meer and Novelties. 








WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 












Allautomatic. 







Lowest Cost 

















THE for 
GREATEST 
PRODUCING Operating 


AND MOST 
PERFECT 


SPRING 

















Also 























Rib Knitting 

NEEDLE coe 

KN ITTING * Py Crochet and 

MACHINE a a Shell Stitch. 

IN THE 
ae worrD NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
Manufactured by 
ROBERT W. CORMLY & CO., KNITTER CO. 

iicisieealaiia ie ition, 128 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













Julius Kayser, Pres. Simon Banner, Treas. 


American Overedging and Seaming Machine Co. 


For All Kinds of 






Manufacturers of 






Overedging Cut and Full 
AND Fashioned 

Seaming Underwear 

Machines ) and Sweaters 





ee 
FACTORY, 543 EAST 116th STREET - - - - - - - NEW YORK CITY | 













MILL EQUIPMENT 


A LUCKY HUNCH 


for the manufacturer who has been doing his 
cutting by hand or any other old fogy method is 
when he awakes from his sleep and realizes the 
fact that, if he wants to swim up the stream, he 
must be a live fish, which means an EASTMAN 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE in 
his cutting room. 


THE EASTMAN /ACHINE COPIPANY, 


41 and 43 East Eagle St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
OFFICES: New York, 107 Walker St. Chicago, 245 Jackson 
Boulevard. Baltimvure, 305 West Fayette St. 


Best Knitting Machines 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 


manship. 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 
Everywhere in work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


i] es 
Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. 
Agents for the East: Ainslie Knitting Machine C : 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N, Y. ’ opt hy Sane 
Agents for the West: Logan Knitting Factory, Logan, Utah 


HOSIERY AND MITTEM™N 
DRYING FORMS. 


BEST MATERIAL. LOWEST PRICES. 
Our guarantee goes with every board. Its Good. 
Write us for OUR Prices 


THE WISCONSIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





BAND PAPERD 


FOR 


HOSIERY, SHIRTS AND 
ALL PURPOSES WHERE 
A WHITE, TINTED OR 
BLACK BAND IS USED. 


If you want fine quality at the 


same cost specify our paper to 
your printer. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Flat and Circular 
Rib, both Spring and 
Latch Needle, Plain 
Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cyl- 
inder, Spring Needle 
Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for mak- 
ing Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. Spring and 


| Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


European Kepresentatives: 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 


Cc. J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


| Representatives: 


Two Rivers, Wis., U. 8. A G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. ¥. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” RY 


SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD mates Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN 


The Largest Manufacturers of Mac hine Needles in the 
World. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
I sturers of Knitting Machine . . 
Pike ga ” Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 


Lat Cc h N e e d l © sy , Have you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. C. B. Barker & Co Lea Ww 2 W. 15th St., New York. 


M: ant see turers’ Sup plies Co dls Arch St., Phila. 
.8 1,332a 8 t., San France isc Jal. 
5: Cc. Strittmatter, 2a er de San Franc tisco No. 9, 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES, ———— 


The best Hosiery Reedies in the ie T. iVES co. 


Manufactured by Manufacturers of all kinds of 


WARDWBLL NEEDLE Co. takeror, x... SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, inet nen En 
niiemenidames do PAGEH NEEDLE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles, LATCH NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
AMSTERDAM, - Nn. Y. Agents: J. E. Weednend, ee ae second Street, Chicago, Ml. 


| pad row & Hearne Mfg. € 2 Wooster Street, New York. James 
| Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORION TREAT, Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib’ 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
hy Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


421 Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, | Agents for Excersior NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 
<ccibusumnagiapnneiasestameninsneeatednsnceeeuesialnedaeindnencemenceabesiaea naar dieeae a a haR  e 


The Continental Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ° . . - 5 NEW YORK. 
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680i | 


DAVIDSON FAN 


MECHANICAL HEATING 
VENTILATING &DRYING 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 
FANS. 


| MASSACHUSETTS 
Peer VW eOuis- Wwe 


HAM,MASS. 


The CRAWFORD AMERICAN OVERSTITCH 


HOLLOW STEAM MECHANICALLY oe SCIENTIFICALLY 
PLATE PERFECT a ee CONSTRUCTED 
PRESS Aen dr 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable — shine of th 
kind on the marke 


l ed fo ; Sours in — Sen Se 


PRESS PAPERS - FENDERS. neqnalled Six Sebching Samet eee 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, SAVES TIME — TROUBLE —LABOR 


ded CRAWFORD “e SON, m= | 
NASHUA, N. FL cit CHARLES H. BRIDOUX 


Established 1868. 18-30 W. Randolph St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Walter & GCo., Limited, 


Muhthausen ‘/Thur, Germany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 


—- OF - - 


KNITTING AND WINDING MACHINES 


for hand and power driving, of best 
quality and perfect construction. 


SPECIALTY: JACQUARD MACHINES 


for hand and power driving for 
manufacturing of sweaters and 
every possivJle fancy article of that 
nature. 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION, 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc, 


inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similarin design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
kandling fibrous materials, aud the top is removab.e. 


This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 
which would leave a dep 


— on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., cccwon:s: Business and Glenwood Sts.. HYDE PARK. MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


i MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


9M RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
nat ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 


On ECtorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


To insure close speed regulation in a turbine it is 
necessary to have a gate which is easily operated. The 
gates on our 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest 
ease. 


- Your inquiries should 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., sprincrietp, oni0, v. s. A. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 





100% ON INVESTMENT 


Doesn’t sound reasonable in connection with a 
piece of machinery, but the annual saving in 
cost of operating our TYPE A Engines over 
others of similar rating, figures out that way. 
Isn’t your curiosity sufficiently aroused to 
prompt you to ask for Circular No. 185R ex- 
plaining this? All facts—no fancy theories. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


LONDON 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


We THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
wan @xcelsio!, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
mm wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
mand Wentilating, and mill work generally. 
E Panam Blower = fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
' eee . Beware of ee 
SATISFACTION { GUARANTEED | Patented Oct. 15, 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PH TLADELPHIA, PA. 


Water Wheel Governors. 


For TEXTILE MILLS 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Replogle Covernor Works 


Write for Catalogue T. AKRON, OHIO, 


A. J. BECKLEY eal" (os) 
PERFORATED Le 
COPPER 


For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, 
Dyeing of Raw Cotton. 

Duster Screens, Picker Screeus. 
Perforated Screens of all kinds. 
Factory and Office: 
GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


= on TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 


Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Biaded Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Garbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


Ss /4, — He 
a 


uN 


~ AND PICKERS 


CARNETT MACHINE 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Ete. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 


oolers, Ete. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grad é 

| sweepings, Linters, Ete. ¥ 
new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish n t 
Rag Picker. 


FURBUSH MACHINE CO., "Stic sercots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. | 


or turn 


i I 
for any make 


of 





Sales-Efficiency=Trade-Aid 


The Butterick Trio’s service, to Adver- 
tising Managers and Sales Managers: 
—by business men to business men. 


—To link Advertising with every detail of the 
Selling-effort, for greater efficiency in both 
departments. 


—Service which relates to the marketing of adver- 
tised products, either through regular trade 
channels or by short-cut: problems of Intro- 
duction and of Distribution; and of safely 
trade-marking goods which, withou¢ trade-mark, 
have already won distribution—(a service which 


works on details of selling-po/icy, and not 
merely on “copy” and on “follow-up”). 


—Rendered, without cost or obligation, to manu- 
facturers who are, or ought to be, advertisin 
’ g , g 
goods that are used in the home, or bought 
by women. 
There are some things we can’t do, but the 
Trade-Aid Bureau of The Butterick Trio is at 
your service, if we think we can help you with it. 


I would be glad to take the matter up with any 
manufacturer of goods advertisable to women. 


RALPH TILTON, Manager of Advertising, The Butterick Trio 
THE DELINEATOR 


THE DESIGNER 
NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Butterick Building, New York 





THE NEW FOSTER WINDER 


OPEN WIND from start to finish of cone. 
No press-offs from knots, no flattening of yarn. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn. 

for knitting purposes. 


TUBE WINDERS, SKEIN WINDERS, DOUBLERS, 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


UFR: SYSTEM 
BUFFALO FAN SYST THE AMERICAN 
HEATING AND VENTILATING NAPPING MACHINE C0 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


A CENTRALIZED PLANT 3 5 on a= . , Machines on exhibi- 


: tion and Samples 
hh ; ie at Sh Napped at North An- 
managed by one man. Perfec: utilization os PI 


dover, or Williams- 
y town, Mass., on ap- 
plication to any of 
the following offices: 


of exhaust steam. Low fire risks. Humidity 
under control. 
NO LEAKS OR FREEZE-UPS 


FOR ALL PUBLIC AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
Builders and Selling Agents, eee North Andover, Maas, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 


H. P. HEAP, T d General Manager 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK wusneeavae, wane. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIion PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1382 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





